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ON  GOING  TO  PRESS 

[These  pages  are  reserved  for  any  last  remarks  which, 
in  these  changing  and  critical  times,  may  be  required 
by  events  that  have  occurred  up  to  the  day  of  going 
to  press.] 


THERE  are  still  material  points  of  disagreement  in 
"  the  Cabinet,  and  if  these  points  are  not  settled  by 
"  agreement,  the  result  must  be  the  break-up  of  the  Govern- 
"  ment."  So  said  Mr.  Asquith  on  Tuesday,  18th  April, 
when  explaining  why  he  had  decided  to  postpone  for  another 
week  the  statement  on  recruiting  promised  for  that  day. 
Yet  it  immediately  appeared  that  this  Cabinet,  so  disagreed 
as  to  be  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  was  completely  agreed 
on  one  thing  ;  for,  said  he,  "  the  Cabinet  is  united  in 
"  believing  that  such  an  event  would  be  a  national  disaster 
"  of  the  most  formidable  kind." 

Let  us  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this  remarkable  sentence. 
It  is  one  of  those  that  reveal  the  secret  of  a  man's  whole 
conduct  without  his  realising  it  in  the  least.  These  few 
words  flash  up  the  whole  truth.  Here  is  a  man  who  brought 
us  up  to  the  war  without  having  made  due  preparation  for  it ; 
who  is  before  all  men  responsible  for  the  Dardanelles  tragedy 
and  for  all  else  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  who  denied  any 
shortage  of  munitions  while  our  men  were  perishing  by 
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thousands  for  want  of  them  ;  and  who  tells  us  not  to  whim- 
per at  Zeppelins  :  he — he,  if  you  please — is  firmly  convinced 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  Government  whereof  he  is  the 
head  would  be  a  national  disaster  !  There  is  nothing  like  it 
in  all  Fiction. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Asquith's  opinion  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  Now  for  his  and  their  opinion  of  the  country. 
Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  same  afternoon  said  to  the  Lords  : 
"  I  can  assure  the  House  that  we  as  individuals  have  no 
"  exaggerated  idea  of  our  own  importance,  that  we  put  for- 
"  ward  no  claim  whatever  to  infallibility.  I  feel  convinced 
"  that  I  speak  the  mind  of  almost  (sic)  every  one  of  us  when  I 
"  say  that  we  could  (sic)  gladly  step  aside  if  you  could  show 
"  us  that  at  this  moment  there  were  other  competent  men 
"  ready  to  take  our  place." 

Such  an  indictment  for  incapacity  of  a  whole  people  was 
never  before  made.  And  that  an  honourable  and  able 
gentleman  like  Lord  Lansdowne  should  be  told  off  to  make 
it,  and  should  in  fact  make  it,  marks  the  state  to  which  we 
are  reduced. 

When  we  were  thus  told  by  the  Government  that  unless 
we  preserved  the  Government  we  must  face  disaster,  it  was 
plain  that  the  one  thing  the  Government  thought  necessary 
was  to  find  a  way  to  preserve  itself — at  any  rate  for  a  time. 

A  way  has  been  found.  It  is  the  old  way.  We  are  to 
wait  yet  for  another  four  weeks.  And  this  time  we  are  to 
wait  without  seeing.  For  the  debate  shelved  into  a  secret 
session — which  only  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Asquith  declared 

impracticable. 

#  #  # 

"  There  is  no  alternative  Government  "  is  now  the 
despairing  cry  of  the  Coalition  ;  wherefore,  however 
incapable  the  Coalition  may  be  to  conduct  that  War 
which  is  at  present  the  sole  business  of  the  country,  it 
must  be  maintained — for  there  is  nothing  else. 

This  is  a  false  old  bugbear  which  has  been  used  to  support 
every  Ministry  that  has  ever  lasted  more  than  a  year. 
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It  has  been  said  of  every  Prime  Minister  from  Walpole 
to  Pitt  and  from  Pitt  to  Palmerston.  The  Greville 
Memoirs  alone  supply  three  modern  instances.  In  June, 
1846,  says  Greville,  "  hundreds  of  people  fancied  Peel 
"  would  never  go  out  .  .  .  the  difficulty  of  forming 
"  another  Government  and  its  weakness  when  formed 
"  would  be  insurmountable."  Yet  in  July  Lord  John 
Russell  came  in,  formed  a  strong  Government  and  found 
himself  "  not  only  without  any  organised  Opposition 
"  in  Parliament  but  without  an  enemy  or  a  malcontent 
"in  any  quarter."  Again  in  February,  1851,  "the  state 
"  of  the  country  and  the  obvious  difficulty  if  not  impossi- 
"  bility  of  forming  any  other  Government,"  was  alleged 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  Government.  Yet,  when  in 
February,  1852,  the  Commons  mustered  courage  to 
defeat  him,  the  alternative  Government  of  Lord  Derby 
was  formed.  And  yet  again  it  was  said  in  July,  1852,  of 
Lord  Derby's  Government,  "  it  is  difficult  to  see,  if  they 
"  fall,  how  any  fresh  combination  can  be  formed."  Yet 
in  December  they  did  fall,  and,  as  usual,  a  successor  was 
readily  found  in  Lord  Aberdeen.  Yet  now  that  same 
terrifying  foolish  old  bogey  is  once  again  reanimated. 

No  doubt  the  Coalition  Government  has,  by  swallowing 
the  regular  Opposition,  caused  the  disappearance — into 
itself — of  the  only  hitherto  apparent  Alternative  Govern- 
ment according  to  the  order  of  Melchisidec.  But  the 
resignation  of  the  Coalition  would  disgorge  at  least  a  part 
of  that  Opposition — in  a  discredited,  half-digested  state 
indeed,  yet  with  its  members  still  sensible  to  the  allure- 
ments of  power.  Besides  that  there  would  be  the  Jury 
Opposition  brought  into  being  by  the  present  needs  of 
the  case.  And  besides  that  there  are  some  1,200  members 
of  both  Houses,  over  three  millions  of  both  Services, 
and  a  good  seven  million  of  grown  men  to  boot,  capable  of 
providing  a  sufficiency  of  Ministers  at  least  as  able  as  the 
twenty-three  now  in  power. 

This  pretence  of  there  being  no  man  but  Mr.  Asquith 
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capable  of  forming  an  Administration  is  mere  nonsense 
once  again  vamped  up  to  beguile  the  vulgar.  There  are 
many  such,  including  some  in  the  present  Cabinet, 
who,  without  going  outside  the  Parliamentary  traditions, 
could  do  it. 

There  are  (to  put  them  in  unprejudiced  alphabetical 
order)  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
Lord  Curzon,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  Lord  Midleton,  or  Lord 
Sydenham,  any  one  of  whom  might,  if  sent  for  by  the 
King  on  Mr.  Asquith's  resignation,  essay  to  form  a  new 
War  Administration  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

There  are  besides  in  the  Navy  Admirals  Beatty,  Burney, 
Jellicoe,  Madden,  Pakenham,  Sturdee,  and  Wemyss  ; 
any  one  of  whom  could  be  spared  from  the  Fleet  for  the 
Government,  and  one  of  whom  at  the  least  should  now  be 
in  it. 

In  the  Army  there  are  Generals  Robertson,  Kitchener, 
Haig,  and  Macready,  and  certainly  some  others  known 
to  military  men. 

These  are  the  essential  elements  of  a  War  Cabinet. 
The  heads  of  the  peace  departments  need  not  be  in  such 

a  Cabinet  at  all,  but  only  under  its  complete  control. 

#  #  * 

A  sixth  Independent  Candidate  has  stood  up  at 
Wimbledon  against  the  Coalition.  Mr.  Harry  Chaplin's 
last  majority  in  1910,  with  only  one  party  for  him,  was 
5,515.  Sir  Stuart  Coats's  majority  on  this  occasion,  with 
both  parties  for  him,  was  only  1,811  on  a  total  poll  of 
16,129.  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  a  man  wholly  unknown, 
in  the  seven  days  captured  7,159  votes  from  both  parties 
for  the  cause  of  Independence  against  an  excellent,  amiable, 
English,  and  Christian  cotton  millionaire  who  had  nursed 
the  division  for  two  years. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Coalition  Government 
never  allows  a  Parliamentary  vacancy  or  a  consequent 
possible  contest,  if  it  can  anyhow  be  avoided,  for  any  but 
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an  absolutely  safe  seat  ;  and  that  if  a  contest  arises  it  is 
always  shortened  as  much  as  the  law  allows.  Wimbledon 
then  is  a  plain  writing  on  the  wall. 


#  #  # 


Yet  another  Order  in  Council  of  22nd  April,  191 6,  has 
been  made  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Consolidation 
Act,  1 9 14,  the  two  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Amendment) 
Acts,  1915,  and  the  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915.  It 
orders  to  be  made  a  new  Regulation  (No.  27A)  which  should 
become  famous.  For  the  Regulation  is  that,  "  If  either 
"  House  of  Parliament,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed 
"  by  that  House,  holds  a  secret  session,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
"  for  any  person  ...  to  publish  any  report  of,  or  to  purport  to 
"  describe  or  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  at  such  session, 
"  except  such  report  thereof  as  may  be  officially  com- 
"  municated."  It  is  "  any  person,"  without  any  exception 
for  members  of  either  House.  This  may  prove — as  was 
found  in  the  "  Zamora  "  case — more  than  an  Order  in 
Council  can  do.  Has  the  King  in  Council  acquired  from 
the  Acts  cited  power  to  forbid  any  person  whatever,  even  if 
a  member,  from  so  much  as  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  a 
secret  session  of  Parliament  ?  Has  His  Majesty  thus 
acquired  power  to  deny  the  Commons  privilege  of  freedom 
from  arrest  of  its  members  ?  Has  His  Majesty  so  acquired 
powers  that  may  be  used  against  Parliament  itself  ?  Or  are 
there  any  such  powers  inherent  in  the  royal  prerogative  ? 
We  think  not. 

But  this  Regulation  27A  goes  beyond  Parliament  even 
up  to  His  Majesty's  confidential  servants  of  the  Cabinet 
itself,  already  bound  to  secrecy,  as  is  believed,  by  the 
Privy  Council  oath,  and  declares  it  unlawful  "  for  any 
"  person  "  to  "  publish  any  report  of  or  to  purport  to 
"  describe  or  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  at  any  meeting  of 
"  the  Cabinet."  Here  there  is  no  exception  for  an  officially 
communicated  report,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  secret 
session.     It  is  obvious  that  this  is  intended — possibly  in 
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despair  of  preventing  Cabinet  Ministers  from  imparting 
illicit  confidences  to  the  Press — at  all  events  to  stop  the 
stream  at  the  other  end,  and  to  prevent  at  least  the  pub- 
lication of  those  confidences. 

To  refer  to  means  to  cite,  to  allude  to,  or  to  direct 
attention  to.  The  word  refer  is  vast  and  indefinite.  It  is 
impossible,  we  think,  to  throw  any  penal  net  so  far  as  that 

word  extends. 

#  #  * 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Billing  is  reported  (by  the  Parliamentary  Debates,House 
of  Commons,  19th  April,  1916,  cols.  2388-91),  to  have  made 
grave  statements  touching  the  ways  of  the  Caucus  and  the 
doings  of  Sir  John  Boraston,  Knight,  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal-Unionist  Party  agent,  and  of  Mr.  Steel-Maitland, 
Chairman  of  the  Party  organization,  Birmingham  M.P.  and 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  may  not 
uncharitably  be  described  as  the  chief  Wirepuller  of  the 
Party  and  of  the  Coalition. 

Of  the  Knight  Mr.  Billing  alleged  that  during  the  East 

Herts  election  Sir  John  wrote  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour — 

"  the  seat  is  in  danger,  and  unless  we  can  discredit  him  I 

"  fear  he  will  be  returned  for  East  Herts."     Sir  John's 

colleague  and  superior,  Mr.  Steel-Maitland,  did  in  fact  try 

to  discredit  him  ;    for  he  wrote  a  letter  published  in  the 

Times  of  3rd  March,  191 6,  declaring  a  statement  made  by 

Mr.  Billing  a  few  days  previously  to  be  "  absolutely  devoid 

"  of  truth  so  far  as  I  am  concerned."     This  accusation  of 

falsehood  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Billing  from  being  returned, 

and  he  now  tells  us  that  similar  accusations  were  brought 

against  him  by  others.     He  says  :    "  Hired  speakers  of  the 

'  Party  machine  have  stood  up  in  the  streets  and  halls, 

'  and  have  said,  '  This  man  was  flung  out  of  the  Air  Ser- 

' '  vice.     He  is  a  waster.     He  is  no  good  in  the  House  or 

'  '  out  of  it.     He  has  never  flown  in  an  aeroplane.     He 

'  '  has  never  done  anything.     He  is  a  liar.'  "     This  sort 

of  calumny  is  a  common  electioneering  trick.     It  has  been 
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played  many  times  before  the  East  Herts  election  and  since. 
It  is  as  base  and  treacherous  a  trick  as  can  be  imagined. 

Of  Mr.  Steel-Maitland — then  present — Mr.  Billing  said  : 
"  I  have  asserted  and  I  repeat  that  the  hon.  member  for 
"  East  Birmingham  (Mr.  Steel-Maitland)  stated  to  me  in 
his  own  house  that  if  I  stood  as  an  Independent  candidate, 
the  Government  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me,  but 
if  I  was  prepared  to  wait  I  should  in  due  course  be  found 
a  safe  seat."  Mr.  Steel-Maitland  did  not  say  that  this 
statement  was  untrue.  He  did  not  deny  it.  He  denied 
something  else,  something  looking  like  it  but  not  it.  He 
denied  that  "  I  undertook,  that  I  promised,  or  that  I  gave 
"-him  any  expectation  whatever  of  my  finding  him  a  safe 
"  seat  if  he  did  not  attack  the  Government  " — which  seems 
to  us  another  and  an  intrinsically  different  thing — our 
readers  must  judge  for  themselves.  But  this  is  surely  a 
serious  matter — what  really  did  happen  should  be  made 
clear. 


#  #  # 


More  Zeppelin  raids  ;  another  runaway  naval  raid  on 
Lowestoft  of  German  battle  cruisers  and  light  cruisers  ; 
an  Easter  Monday  armed  rising  in  Ireland  which  captured 
Dublin  post-office,  and  still  cuts  telegraphic  communica- 
tion ;  the  first  secret  session  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament — 
with  an  official  report  of  that  in  the  Commons — this  is  the 
news  of  this  morning  which  is  to  encourage  us  in  the  belief 
that  the  break-up  of  the  Government  would  be  a  national 
disaster. 

London.     Wednesday,  26th  April,  191 6. 
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"  Unless  we  as  a  nation  amend  our 
"  disorderly  ways  of  dealing  with  this 
"  great  problem,  I  am  certain  that  we 
"  shall  not  begin  really  to  succeed. 
"  There  is  no  use  in  mincing  matters  in 
"  this  business." 

"  We  discuss.  The  enemy  decides. 
"  We  investigate.  The  enemy  plans. 
"  We  wonder  at  what  happens.  Then 
"  comes  the  emergency.  First  we  act, 
"  then  we  plan,  and  then  we  decide  after- 


a 


wards." 


"  My  experience  has  been  this.  I 
"  have  been  closely  connected  with  your 
"  departments  for  about  three  months 
"  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war.  Later 
"  on  my  work  carried  me  to  various 
"  headquarters  in  the  war,  and  later  on 
"  again  I  was  connected  with  four  de- 
"  partments  here  in  London.  What  I 
"  saw  is  not  the  matter  that  I  am  going 
"  to  speak  about,  but  one  general  impres- 
"  sion,  the  result  of  twelve  months  of 
"  seeing  the  working  of  the  central 
"  machine  and  of  the  outlying  centres, 
"  has  been  made  upon  my  mind  and  I 
"  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  mind ;  and  it  is 
"  this,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"  muddling  through  this  war.  If  any 
"  one  deceives  himself  into  thinking  that 
"  we  can  muddle  through  a  war  of  this 
"  magnitude,  he  is  very  much  mistaken. 
"  We  can  only  win  this  war  by  organiz- 
"  ing  and  co-ordinating  ourselves.  If 
"  we  muddle,  if  we  go  on  muddling,  and 
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"  if  we  are  content  to  allow  muddling, 
"  it  will  not  be  a  question  of  a  draw,  but 
"  the  war  will  be  lost." 

(Colonel  Sir  Mark  Sykes, 
House  of  Commons,  15  th 
Feb.,  1916.) 


"  If  We  Go  on  Muddling." 

THE  one  single  desire  at  this  moment  in  every  British 
breast  is  for  the  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  honourable  peace.  Nobody 
really  cares  for  anything  else  whatever.  To  that  we  are  all 
ready  to  give  all  we  have.  To  that  end  we  are  ready  to  be 
ruled  by  any  Government  whatever,  however  composed, 
that  shows  ability  to  lead  us  to  it.  And  if  criticisms  have 
been,  and  opposition  is  beginning  to  be,  addressed  to  the 
existing  Coalition  Government,  it  is  only  because  the 
country  is  beginning  to  come  to  the  grievous  conviction  that 
that  Government  has  shown  by  its  doings  that  it  lacks  either 
the  singleness  of  purpose,  or  the  spirit,  or  the  ability  which 
so  grave  a  crisis  demands.  If  only  it  can  be  persuaded  or 
pushed  into  a  more  vigorous  and  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war  nobody  wants  to  turn  it  out.  If  we  can  see  signs  that 
it  can  be  stimulated  into  that,  we  shall  all  of  us  desire  to 
keep  it  in.  But  as  events  proceed,  with  almost  every  new 
event  bringing  some  new  disappointment  or  some  new 
blunder,  most  of  us  have  begun  to  lose  all  confidence,  and 
more  every  day  are  coming  to  believe  that  nothing  but  the 
turning  out  of  the  present  Administration  and  its  replace- 
ment by  another  can  bring  us  to  a  successful  issue  of  the 
struggle. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  means  that  the  end  seems  now  no 
nearer,  but  rather  in  some  respects  farther  off.  With  less 
means  we  have  waged  successful  war  against  the  most 
powerful  nations.  In  days  gone  by  we  have  fought  and 
won  when  fewer  and  poorer  by  far  than  we  are  now,  and 
with  a  divided  people,  a  disputed  succession,  and  a  Pre- 
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tender  always  ready  to  land  and  to  provoke  civil  war.  All 
that  is  changed  now.  The  nation  is  now  wholly  united  at 
once  in  loyalty  and  affection  to  its  King  (whom  God  long 
preserve  !),  in  purpose,  in  determination,  and  in  readiness 
to  give  all  it  has  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
has  already  given  all  that  has  been  asked  of  it ;  more  than 
ever  was  given  by  any  country  to  any  Ministry.  It  has 
given  its  treasure,  its  sons,  the  most  ancient  and  prized  of  its 
liberties.  And  it  is  ready  to  give  all  the  rest  as  well  for  the 
success  of  the  war.  There  has  been  no  lagging  or  holding 
back.  Never  was  any  Government  so  readily,  so  unhesi- 
tatingly, so  generously,  so  promptly  furnished  with  all  it 
asked  for.  We  are  content,  we  are  proud  to  meet  its  needs. 
But  in  return  for  all  this  we  are  entitled  to  expect,  and  we 
do  expect,  better  results  than  any  there  are  yet  to  show.  For 
such  results  the  country  has  long  earnestly  looked  without 
seeing  them  and  is  still  looking  without  seeing  a  prospect  of 
them.  It  is  now  losing  patience.  Distrust  is  growing,  deep 
discontent  is  showing  itself.  For  a  time  it  may,  by  elec- 
tioneering devices,  be  kept  from  effectually  affirming  itself. 
But  assuredly,  unless  the  causes  are  removed  that  have  bred 
it ;  unless  some  proof  is  soon  afforded  that  there  has  begun 
that  more  vigorous  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war 
which  all  desire  above  all  other  things,  this  discontent  will 
grow  and  will  some  day  soon  show  itself  in  such  a  form  and 
volume  as  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  mere  hand-to-mouth 
and  day-by-day  expedients. 

Can  the  Coalition  Government  now  find  in  itself  the 
resolution  and  the  capacity  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
greater  and  more  sufficient  vigour  and  effect  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case  ?  That  question  will  be  answered 
before  long — it  may  be  answered  within  the  next  few  days — 
not  by  speeches  but  by  events. 

Our  own  expectation  is  that  when  it  comes  the  answer 
will  be  such  as  will  imperatively  dictate  the  downfall  of  the 
Coalition  Government  contrived  for  Peace  and  versed  in  the 
tricks  of  Parliamentary  management,  and  its  replacement 
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by  a  true  War  Cabinet,  small  in  number  and  endowed  with 
the  capacity,  the  courage,  and  the  decision  that  War 
demands. 


The  thoughts  of  England  are  all  drawn  to  Kut-el-Amara 
and  to  the  gallant  Townshend  now  surrounded  there  with 
his  small  force.  The  anxiety  regarding  him  is  scarcely  less 
than  that  which  was  felt  when  Gordon  was  left  to  be 
massacred  at  Khartoum.  And  the  facts  are  as  little  known 
now  as  they  were  then. 

Sir  Mark  Sykes,  who  accompanied  General  Townshend 
to  Kut-el-Amara,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
15th  Feb.,  said  :*  "  When  we  left  Kurna  did  we  know  that 
"  we  were  about  to  try  to  get  to  Bagdad  or  not  ?  '  Well, 
did  we  ?  Did  Townshend  know  ;  or  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  the  Mesopotamian  Field  Force  ;  or  the 
Government  of  India  ;  or  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Did  anybody  at  all  know  ?  Or  was  this  a  case 
of  acting  first,  and  deciding  afterwards  ? 

Lord  Beresford,  on  the  30th  March,t  said  :  "  From  the 
"  Press  I  understand  that  General  Townshend  started  with 
"  one  division  ;  but  he  had  nothing  like  a  division,  and  he 
"  ought  not  to  have  started  on  that  campaign  without  three 
"  divisions  ;  yet  as  I  say  he  left  with  considerably  less  than 
"  one."  And  he  asked  "  Whether  the  General  Officer  Com- 
"  manding  the  British  forces  now  being  besieged  at  Kut-el- 
"  Amara  had  recommended  or  was  responsible  for  the 
"  decision  to  advance  on  Ctesiphon,  or  whether  in  carrying 
"  out  that  advance  he  was  only  acting  under  the  direct 
"  orders  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  forces  in 
"  Mesopotamia  ?  "  All  the  reply  Lord  Beresford  got  from 
Lord  Islington  was  that  "if  any  recommendation  or  represen- 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons'  Official  Report,  15th  Feb., 
1 91 6,  col.  38. 

^  f  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Lords,  Thursday,  30th  March,  1916, 
col.  587. 
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"  tation  was  made  by  GeneralTownshend  prior  to  his  advance 
"  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  addressed  to  the  General 
"  Officer  Commanding  the  expedition — at  that  time  Sir 
"  John  Nixon.  .  .  .  No  such  recommendation  or 
"  representation  has  been  reported  home.  .  .  .  The 
"  responsibility  for  the  advance  does  not  rest  with  General 
"  Townshend  in  any  way.  It  was  authorised  by  H.M. 
"  Government  on  the  advice  of  the  General  Officer  Com- 
"  manding  in  Mesopotamia  (i.e.  Sir  John  Nixon)  and  the 
"  Government  of  India.  .  .  .  As  to  whether  General 
"  Townshend  was  consulted  by  the  General  Officer  Com- 
"  manding  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  answer.  I 
"  have  no  information,  neither  has  the  Government,  and,  as 
"  regards  the  general  campaign  and  the  lack  of  preparation 
with  which  my  noble  and  gallant  friend  has  charged  the 
Government  ;  as  regards  the  numbers  of  the  force  that 
General  Townshend  had  in  his  expedition  ;  as  regards 
the  numbers  of  the  force  of  the  whole  of  the  Army  in 
Mesopotamia — there  again  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
any  specific  answer.  .  .  .  Since  Feb.  16th  the  whole 
"  conduct  of  the  operations  has  been  transferred  to  the  War 
"  Office  from  the  India  Office." 

Being  asked  on  the  5th  April  by  Major  Astor  "  whether 
"  the  Government  when  they  determined  on  or  authorised 
'  the  advance  on  Bagdad  by  General  Townshend  with  the 
force  then  at  his  disposal  had  before  them  any  documen- 
tary evidence  that  General  Townshend  favoured  such  an 
advance  with  the  forces  then  available,"  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  replied  "  in  the 
"  negative."  So  that  neither  the  Government  of  India 
(whereof  Lord  Hardinge  was  then  Viceroy)  nor  Mr. 
Asquith's  Government  knew  from  any  document  whatever 
whether  the  general  who  was  to  command  the  Bagdad 
expedition  was  or  was  not  satisfied  with  the  force  put 
at  his  disposal  for  the  task.  The  Governments  of  India 
and  Great  Britain  only  corresponded  with  General  Town- 
shend's  superior  officer,  the  General  Officer  then  command- 
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ing  the  whole  Mesopotamian  Field  Force.  To  all  appearance 
they  never  asked  that  General  Officer  whether  Townshend 
himself  thought  his  force  sufficient,  nor  even  whether  the 
General  Officer  himself  thought  it  so.  That  hardly  seems 
possible  ;  yet  that  is  what  must  be  inferred  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  reply. 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Has  there  been 
squabbling  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  India 
Office  ?  Has  there  been  a  failure  in  communications 
between  the  two  ?  It  looks  as  if  there  had  been  both.  And 
it  looks  also  as  if  General  Townshend  were  the  victim  of 
both.  Nobody  cares  much  about  Sir  John  Nixon,  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  or  Lord  Hardinge.  But  we  all  care  very 
much  about  Townshend  ;  and  the  whole  truth  will  have  to 
be  insisted  upon. 


"  A  Military  Performance 


?j 


SIR  ALFRED  GELDER,  M.P.,  has  given  to  the  world, 
by  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  striking 
account  of  the  Zeppelin  raids  on  our  East  Coast,  and  of 
some  of  the  devices  adopted  for  meeting  them.  His  whole 
speech  is  well  worth  reading  and  should  be  read  in  the 
official  report,  which  can  be  bought  of  Messrs.  Wyman  & 
Sons,  28  Abingdon  Street,  for  threepence.  We  give  such 
extracts  as  tell  the  story. 

Sir  Alfred  Gelder  :  "  We  found  that  a  week  or 
1  two  afterwards  one  or  two  motor  air-craft  guns  were 
'  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  We  naturally 
'  imagined  that  they  were  for  our  defence  and  the  people 
'  were  very  delighted.  But  we  heard  no  more.  The 
1  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  for  nine  months, 
'  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  the  same  East  Coast  city 
'  there  was  another  raid  of  a  very  terrible  character.  .  .  . 
'  After  my  first  interview  with  the  Admiralty  twelve 
'  months  ago  and  after  they  had  paraded  the  guns  through 
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"  the   town,    they   did   another   thing.     It   was    not    the 
"  Admiralty  but  the  military  who  did  it." 

An  Hon.  Member  :   "  What  became  of  the  guns  ?  ' 
Sir  A.  Gelder  :  "  They  were  there  for  two  or  three  days 
"  and  were  then  taken  to  another  place  for  a  similar  purpose. 
"  Within  a  few  days  of  the  promise  I  received  from  the 
"  Admiralty — I  am  not  going  to  charge  the  Admiralty  with 
"  this,  because  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — on  one  of 
"  the  large  engineering  works  in  our  city  a  gun — a  solitary 
"  gun — was  fixed,  and  a  military  guard  was  mounted  by 
"  day  and  night  over  that  gun.     We  all  thought  that  it  was 
"  part  of  the  equipment  to  protect  our  city  but  we  found 
"  afterwards  that  it  was  only  a  dummy  gun." 
Hon.  Members  :   "  Oh,  oh  !  " 
Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  :   "  Quite  true." 
Sir  A.  Gelder  :    "  It  is  no  exaggeration.     I  will  stake 
"  my  reputation  on  it.     We  had  300  people  at  a  private 
"  meeting,  and  we  had  two  Generals  present,  and  I  told 
"  them  the  same  thing.     I  said,  '  If  I  am  mistaken  I  will 
"  '  apologise.'     Immediately  the  Chief  Constable  jumped 
"  up  and  said,  '  There  is  no  occasion  for  apologising.     It 
"  '  was  a  military  performance.'  "  * 

A  few  days  later,  on  6th  April,  Mr.  Billing  asked  whether 
Mr.  Tennant  had  then  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  dummy  gun  allegations,  whether  he  knew  where  the 
gun  was  set  up,  where  it  was  made,  when  it  was  removed, 
where  it  was  burnt  (!),  and  "  who  was  responsible  for  this 
"  hoax  "  ?  To  which  Mr.  Tennant  replied,  "  The  hon. 
"  gentleman  has  presumably  in  the  course  of  his  experience 
heard  of  ruses  de  guerre.  The  object  of  such  measures  is 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  if  such  a  measure  has  been 
resorted  to  in  this  country  its  object  would  be  to  mislead 
the  enemy's  air  scouts  or  agents  and  not  to  hoax  the  civil 
population." 


*  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons'  Official  Report,  Tuesday, 
28th  March,  191 5,  cols.  618  and  619  ;  and  Thursday,  6th  April,  191 6,  cols. 
1,365  and  1,366. 
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Every  person  of  candour  must  now  conclude  that  there 
was  in  fact  a  Dummy  Gun  mounted  as  a  ruse  de  guerre  ;  and 
every  person  of  judgment  must  be  left  to  judge  to  what 
extent  it  may  have  misled  the  enemy.  We  must  hope  it 
did. 

And  yet  we  must  hope  even  more  that  our  "  military 
"  performance  "  will  also  involve  something  more  than  such 
ruses  de  guerre  as  this. 

Meantime  it  does  not  add  to  our  hopes  to  know  that  on 
the  1 2th  April  Lord  Montagu  announced  that  both  he  and 
Lord  Derby  had  resigned  their  positions  on  the  War  Air 
Committee  because  that  Committee  "  had  no  real  power 
"  at  all,"*  and  "  was  perhaps  lulling  the  public  into  a  sense 
"  of  false  security  "  ;  and  because  he  "  was  determined  not 
"  to  be  made  use  of  in  that  manner."  Was  the  War  Air 
Committee  another  Dummy  Gun  ? 


British  Prisoners  of  War 

SO  long  ago  as  January  last  it  became  known  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  between  France  and  Germany 
whereby  certain  prisoners  of  war  suffering  from  specified 
diseases  and  illnesses  were  on  each  side  sent  from  the 
military  prisons  in  equal  numbers  to  Switzerland,  there 
to  be  interned  under  less  severe  and  trying  conditions 
than  either  German  or  French  military  prisons  could 
afford.  But  while  this  system  was  brought  into  play  for 
German  and  French  prisoners  of  war,  it  was  not  carried 
into  effect  in  the  case  either  of  German  prisoners  in  England 
or  of  British  prisoners  in  Germany.  It  appeared  that  difficul- 
ties were  alleged,  not  by  Germany,  but  by  England.  On 
the  1 6th  March  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  an  explanation.  He  was  told  by  Mr.  Tennant 
that  the  matter  had  been  "  the  subject  of  negotiation  for 
"  some  time  but  no  agreement  could  be  reached."     On  the 

*  Speech  at  Birmingham,  Times,  13th  ApriL  1916. 
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nth  April  he  asked  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
matter,  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  Tennant  that  the  system 
of  a  joint  arrangement  for  the  internment  in  Switzerland 
had  been  "  agreed  to  in  principle  "  and  that  "  the  neces- 
"  sary  details  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme  are  now  being 
"  worked  out,"  but  that  he  could  not  say  how  long  it  would 
take  to  complete  the  working  out. 

The  delay  in  doing  for  our  unfortunate  prisoners  of  war 
what  the  French  and  the  Germans  found  no  difficulty  in 
doing  so  long  ago  for  theirs  is  not  creditable  to  our  War 
Office.  There  are  indeed  difficulties  in  our  case  arising 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  not,  as  the  French  and  the 
Germans  have,  a  land-frontier  with  Switzerland  ;  but  that 
is  a  minor  difficulty  which  should  have  been  overcome 
long  ago. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  the  details  which  were  being 
worked  out  on  the  nth  April  have  now  been  settled,  and 
that  this  great  boon,  extended  since  January  to  French  and 
German  prisoners,  will  now  no  longer  be  withheld  from  our 
own  countrymen. 

London,  Tuesday,  18th  April,  1916. 
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OF    1809 

"  ^  I  ^VHERE  is  no  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  awful  events 
X  "  that  have  occurred  ;  they  are  caused  by  the 
weakness,  infatuation,  and  stupidity  of  Ministers  :  and 
I  will  maintain,  my  Lords,  that  we  owe  all  our  weak- 
ness, all  our  disgrace,  to  the  weakness  and  incapacity 
"  of  His  Majesty's  present  Administration.  But  what 
"  could  the  nation  expect  from  men  who  came  into  office 
"  under  the  mask  of  vile  hypocrisy,  and  have  maintained 
their  places  by  imposture  and  delusion  ?  " 


a 


(Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
Tucker.  Vol.  II.,  p.  350.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley,  1844.) 
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"  Mr.  Bonar  Law  :  It  is  the  right  not  only  of 
"  every  member  of  this  House  but  of  every  news- 
"  paper  in  this  country  and  of  every  speaker  on 
"  any  platform,  if  he  honestly  believes  a  Member 
"  of  the  Government  to  be  incompetent  or 
"  that  he  is  not  properly  doing  his  work,  to 
"  try  to  get  rid  of  that  Member,  even  though 
"  his  doing  so  does  create  a  weakening  of  con- 
"  fidence  in  the  Government  that  is  carrying 
"  on  the  War. 

"Mr.   McKenna:    Absolutely." 

(Debate  on  Defence  of  the  Realm  Con- 
solidation Act,  1914-  Parliamentary 
Debates,  House  of  Commons  Official  Report, 
23rd  November,  191 4,  col.  919.) 

THE  Government  is  not  increasing  in  favour  with  men 
as  the  War  goes  on.  It  is  increasing  in  disfavour.  On  the 
14th  February  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  City.  It  was  very 
remarkable,  not  because  of  the  speeches  there  delivered  by 
Lord  Devonport  and  others,  but  because  of  the  temper 
with  which  between  two  and  three  thousand  sober,  respect- 
able, black-coated,  bald-headed,  middle-aged  City  gentle- 
men came  to  it.  That  temper  was  ferocious.  The  hisses, 
jeers,  threats,  and  denunciations  which  came  from  these 
gentlemen  directed  at  the  Government,  and  most  especially 
at  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  were  a  revelation  of 
hatred  as  well  as  of  discontent  as  surprising  as  unexpected. 
And  it  had  some  effect  too.  After  it  there  was  a  plain 
weakening  of  the  Government  defence  of  the  leaky  blockade 
denounced  at  the  meeting.  In  the  subsequent  debate  in 
the  Lords  they  became  quite  apologetic.  Far  from  con- 
tinuing to  assert  that  the  blockade  was  not  leaky,  they 
admitted  that  it  was  indeed  not  satisfactory,  and  they  even 
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went  so  far  as  to  affect  to  try  to  stop  one  of  the  leaks  by 
putting  Lord  Robert  Cecil  into  it.     There  was  a  movement. 


That  which  reason  and  experience  and  even  necessity 
have  failed  to  achieve  is  sometimes  the  final  result  of 
accident.  Such  an  accident  has  happened  in  East  Hertford- 
shire, where  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  was  on  nth  March 
returned  to  Parliament  by  the  large  majority  of  1,031  over 
Mr.  Henderson,  the  nominee  of  Mr.  Asquith,  of  all  the 
officials  of  both  parties,  and  of  the  coalesced  Caucuses.  It 
is  very  significant.  It  is  a  beginning  of  the  assertion  of 
himself  against  Caucuses  by  the  free  and  independent 
elector.  Merthyr  Tydvil  election  gave  warning  of  this 
appalling  possibility  ;  Mile  End  accentuated  the  warning  ; 
East  Herts  has  made  it  good  and  embodied  it  in  Mr. 
Pemberton  Billing.  That  such  a  county  should  do  such  a 
thing  was  prodigious.  It  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the 
Cecils,  hitherto  completely  at  their  disposal,  not  so  much 
perhaps  because  they  own  so  much  of  it  as  because  they 
once  produced  a  great  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  the  county 
in  which  they  imposed  upon  the  Conservative  leaders  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  then  a  mutineer  and  hated  by  the  Party 
wirepullers  even  more  than  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing,  because 
held  to  be  abler  and  more  dexterous.  And  it  is  here  in 
this  very  county  that,  despite  the  combined  power  of  the 
Cecils,  and  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Caucuses  together, 
the  electors  have  asserted  themselves.  When  the  bold 
Billing  entered  on  the  struggle  he  had  not  a  chance  of 
success.  He  had  no  connection  with  the  place  and  no  single 
friend  there,  no  public  reputation  beyond  that  of  having 
been  defeated  at  Mile  End,  and  not  even  so  much  as  the 
indispensable  agent.  He  had  nothing  but  the  orange-box 
from  which  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  market-place. 
Against  him  all  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Alliance  were 
drawn  out.  Lord  Edmund  Talbot  mobilised  himself: 
Mr.  Gulland  called  out  his  reserves  ;  Lord  Salisbury  with 
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a  brilliant  staff  (among  them  unfortunately  Mr.  Ian 
Malcolm  and  Sir  Hedworth  Meux)  dashed  down  to  occupy 
the  important  positions  ;  a  horde  of  "  organisers  ' 
descended  upon  the  division  ;  both  Caucuses  again  swore 
an  eternal  friendship  and  no  separate  Peace.  It  was  the 
whole  Machine  with  all  the  Caucuses  armed  to  the  teeth 
bristling  with  threats  and  promises  and  money  against  One 
Man  in  his  shirt.  And  the  Man  won.  All  the  newspapers 
were  against  Mr.  Billing.  The  only  one  that  supported  him 
was  the  Daily  Mail.  But  that  proved  worth  all  the  rest 
of  them  put  together. 

In  fighting  his  gallant  battle  against  the  coalesced  forces 
Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  was  resisting  the  most  baleful  and 
mischievous  of  the  new  devices  whereby  constituencies  are 
either  coerced  or  silenced  and  public  life  degraded. 

In  ordinary  times  there  is  some  alleviation  of  their 
injurious  action  in  the  fact  that  there  are  two  Caucuses, 
opposed  to  each  other  and  each  ready  to  resist  the  other. 
But  when  as  now,  the  often  unknown,  and  generally  un- 
important, persons  who  compose  the  local  Conservative 
association  on  the  one  side,  and  the  local  Liberal  association 
on  the  other,  are  coalesced  into  one,  when  they  command 
all  the  local  magnates,  all  the  local  influence,  all  the  organisa- 
tion and  all  the  money  of  both,  the  case  is  far  worse.  In 
such  a  case  a  candidate  who  comes  forward  as  the  Man 
against  the  Machine  can  but  rely  upon  the  electors  asserting 
their  independence  to  remind  the  Parties  and  the  Caucuses 
by  their  votes  that  they  too  exist. 

The  mischief  done  by  the  Coalition  of  the  Parties  and 
their  Caucuses  at  this  time  is  infinite.  It  has  destroyed 
the  Parliamentary  system  in  its  very  principle  ;  for  it  has 
destroyed  the  organised  opposition  composed  of  and  led 
by  men  of  position  and  responsibility.  It  has  therewith 
removed  the  alternative  Cabinet  which  is  the  very  sanction  ' 
and  security  of  Parliamentary  Government.  It  has  destroyed 
all  effective  criticism  at  a  time  when  that  is  most  urgently 
needed.     It  has  given  to  the  Government  a  strangle-hold 
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over  every  constituency,  which  results  in  the  return  to 
Parliament  at  every  vacancy  of  new  members,  not  elected 
in  the  true  sense  but  returned  unopposed  by  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  Caucuses.  The  result  is  that  Parlia- 
ment becomes  daily  more  helpless,  more  subservient,  and 
more  incapable  of  playing  its  due  part  at  this  moment  of 
national  danger. 

No  hope  remains  to  us  now  but  in  the  electors.  They 
alone  can,  if  they  have  the  spirit  to  do  it,  shake  off  the 
Caucuses,  and  by  their  votes  declare  that  they  are  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  be  the  mere  puppets  of  any  Machine, 
but  to  assert  themselves  and  restore  to  the  House  of 
Commons  its  essential  quality  of  an  assembly  elected  by 
the  free  votes  of  free  men.  That  determination  has  been 
shown  by  a  majority  of  the  men  of  East  Herts  and  by  a 
minority  of  the  men  of  Market  Harborough.  It  is  of 
infinite  significance  as  a  protest  against  the  malignant 
Caucuses,  and  an  earnest  of  a  determination  that  at  no 
distant  period  the  electors  are  resolved  to  secure  a  Free 
Parliament. 

Such  a  Parliament  would  instantly  put  a  wholly  different 
complexion  on  affairs.  It  would  probably  return  to 
Conservatism  by  a  vast  majority.  It  certainly  would  not 
continue  to  endure  the  Coalition. 

The  signs  of  unrest  and  discontent  with  the  Govern- 
ment are  becoming  visible  and  palpable.  They  show 
themselves  in  spite  of  every  effort.  The  coalesced  Parties 
and  Whips  use  every  effort  to  avoid  contested  bye-elec- 
tions which  may  disclose  the  dreadful  secret  distrust  ;  yet 
contested  bye-elections  do  come  in  spite  of  the  most  com- 
plete arrangements — and  they  tell  their  tale  plainly  enough. 

In  and  since  November,  191 5,  there  have  been  five 
contested  elections  which  have  attracted  attention.  The 
issue  in  each  case  has  been,  not  between  Unionists  and 
Liberals,  but  between  the  two  together  joined  in  Coalition, 
on  the  one  side ;  and  an  Independent  candidate  on  the 
other.  It  has  been  between  the  Coalition  and  the  Country. 
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In  three  of  the  five  cases  the  Coalition  won  ;  in  the  other 
two  the  Country.  And  yet  the  general  result  of  all  the 
five  is  to  show  this  fact — that  the  voters  are  falling  away 
from  the  Coalition.  The  following  table  displays  what 
has  happened  : — 


Votes  for  the 

Votes  for 

Independent 

'■{Total 

the 

against  the 

Votes 

Coalition. 

Coalition. 

cast. 

r. 

Merthyr  Tydvil,25th  Nov., 

191 5  (Labour  vacancy) 

6,080     . 

10,286     ... 

16,366* 

2. 

Mile  End,  25th  Jan.  1916 

(Unionist  vacancy) 

1,991     . 

1,615     ... 

3,6o6t 

3- 

East    Herts,    9th    March, 

1916  (Unionist  vacancy). 

3,559     ■• 

4,559    ... 

8,118* 

4- 

Market  Harborough,  23rd 
March,      1 91 6     (Liberal 

vacancy) 

7,826    . 

3,711    ... 

n,537t 

5- 

Hyde      (Cheshire),      30th 
March,      1 91 6     (Liberal 

vacancy)... 

*  Independent  won, 

4,089    . 

3,215    ... 

7>3<Ht 

23,545 

23,386 

46,93i 

t  Coalition  won. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  Coalition  was,  taking  all  the  five 
elections  together,  in  little  more  than  an  equality  on  the 
whole  votes.  It  is  not  much  so  far.  But  it  is  significant. 
It  is  a  beginning.  It  will  assuredly  grow.  The  more  the 
voter  sees  of  the  Coalition  the  less  he  likes  it. 

Though  three  of  these  fights  were  lost  by  the  Country 
and  won  by  the  Coalition,  they  were  all  worth  fighting. 
They  will  have  their  effect.  They  show  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Country  is  moving. 


The  Jury  Opposition 

THE    House    of    Commons    instinctively    feels     that 
criticism  of   the  Government,   if  merely  to  keep  it 
somewhat  in  order  without  any  present  idea  of  turning  it 
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out,  is  the  very  reason  for  which  the  House  exists.  Where- 
fore having  been  deprived  of  its  regular  Opposition  by  the 
wholesale  desertion  of  that  Opposition  to  the  Government 
with  bag  and  baggage,  whips,  newspapers,  party  funds 
and  all,  the  House  is  now  painfully  seeking  to  deliver  itself 
of  what  may  be  called  a  Jury  Opposition.  The  task  is  a 
hard  one,  but  it  should  succeed.  It  has  begun,  as  all  new 
Oppositions  must,  among  the  bolder  spirits,  and  it  is 
regarded  by  the  coalesced  Ministers  much  as  the  Stuart 
Kings  regarded  the  first  mutineers  in  their  Parliaments — 
the  Cokes,  Seldens,  Pyms,  and  Wentworths,  whom  all 
officials  and  placemen  avoided  and  who  drew  up  idle 
Protests  and  Petitions  of  Right  only  to  get  themselves 
sent  to  the  Tower  and  the  whole  Parliament  dismissed. 
But  they  are  increasing  in  numbers,  they  are  gaining 
experience,  and  though  they  are  as  yet  contemptuously 
known  as  the  "  Ginger  Group,"  they  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  nickname,  but  rather  proud  of  it  as  an  indication 
that  they  are  devoted  to  the  sole  purpose  now  worth 
pursuing — the  more  vigorous  and  capable  conduct  of 
the  War.  Already  they  have  won  their  spurs.  They 
have  shown  that  they  are  no  parasites  out  for  place  or 
favour,  but  bold,  unsparing,  industrious  critics,  not 
afraid.  A  little  more  and  they  will  be  formidable.  Yet 
a  little  more  and  they  will  find  their  Coke  and  their 
Selden.  What  greatly  facilitates  their  task  is  the  con- 
trivance of  that  very  "  Party  Truce  "  which  the  Govern- 
ment invented  in  order  to  render  itself  quite  secure  against 
all  assault.  Since  Parties  are  officially  abolished,  the  Ginger 
Group  may  take  any  recruits  that  come  to  it.  The  strongest 
opponent  of  Mr.  Churchill's  Dardanelles  and  other  mis- 
deeds may  work  with  him  in  this.  The  man  most  doubtful 
of  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing's  air  policy  may  go  into  the  same 
lobby  with  him.  The  disappointed  Liberal  lamb  may  lie 
down  with  the  enraged  Tory  lion,  so  long  as  they  are  both 
ready  to  rise  up  in  order  to  denounce  misconduct  of 
the  War  by  the  Government ;  and  either  to  procure  its 
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better  conduct  or,  if  and  when  the  occasion  comes  (not 
again  as  in  a  recent  case  to  be  lost  by  whipping  off  the 
hounds),  to  turn  the  Government  out  and  replace  it  by 
another.  The  example  of  the  happy  family  of  beasts  and 
birds  who  have  always  desired  to  eat  each  other  is  now 
classical.  It  has  been  set  by  the  Government.  It  may 
and  should  be  followed  by  the  Opposition.  The  Front- 
Benchers  have  pocketed  all  their  principles,  abandoned  all 
their  traditions,  and  deserted  all  their  followers  in  order  to 
become  a  combined  lot  against  all  the  Back-Benchers, 
whether  friends  or  enemies.  They  have,  we  must  assume, 
not  done  this  merely  for  place  and  pay  and  security  in  both, 
but  because  they  hold  that  such  is  the  best  way  to  carry 
on  the  War.  It  now  remains  for  the  deserted  Back-Benchers 
to  come  together  in  the  same  way,  on  the  same  principles 
and  for  the  same  purpose.  They  have  done  so.  They  are 
doing  so,  and  soon  we  may  behold  the  blessed  spectacle 
of  two  Parties  without  a  Party  rag  left  on  either,  stripped 
naked  for  the  fight  and  competing  with  each  other  only  for 
winning  the  war.  There  will  be  no  Tories,  Liberals, 
Radicals,  Socialists,  Protectionists  or  Free-Traders,  but 
only  a  number  of  men  animated  by  the  one  sole  single 
object  of  more  vigorously  prosecuting  the  war  and 
vying  with  each  other  in  propounding  the  best  method 
of  attaining  it.  The  Ginger  Group  may  have  brought 
about  that  very  abolition  of  Party  spirit  which  students 
have  always  told  us  was  the  one  thing  necessary,  and  may 
for  ever  be  remembered  as  the  true  originators  of  the 
Parliamentary  Millennium. 

Even  if  that  be  not  realised  so  soon  as  might  be,  yet  the 
present  foundation  and  organisation  of  an  Opposition  to 
replace  that  which  has  deserted  its  post  and  gone  over  to 
the  enemy,  will  be  a  signal  public  service.  An  Opposition 
we  must  have.  Any  Opposition,  of  any  sort,  composed  of 
any  men,  is  better  than  none.  Without  it  blunders  and 
misdeeds  must  inevitably  succeed  each  other  unchecked 
and  must  as  inevitably  end  in  disaster. 
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The  Truce  and  the  Parties 

THE  time  is  ripe  for  some  reflections  on  the  present 
situation.  It  is  as  novel  as  it  is  dangerous. 
The  Conservative  Party  is  being  stifled.  Its  leaders, 
as  they  were  frankly  told  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  been  "  had."  They  have  been  outwitted,  hoaxed  and 
overreached.  They  are  effacing  their  own  Party  for  the  sole 
profit,  not  of  the  War,  but  of  their  secular  enemies  and 
adversaries.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  they  very 
patriotically  but  very  unadvisedly  offered  to  join  Mr. 
Asquith  he  astutely  used  their  letter  to  avert  the  impending 
resignation  from  the  Cabinet  of  three  of  his  remaining 
colleagues  (who  otherwise  would  have  left  him),  and  thus  to 
secure  his  own  position.  And  when  in  May  last  he  was 
forced  by  his  nine  months'  failure  in  the  War  to  have 
recourse  to  the  help  of  the  Conservative  leaders,  those 
leaders  imprudently  accepted  a  position  of  subordination 
which  deprived  them  of  any  effectual  power  of  doing  good 
in  the  country's  cause  and  which  left  their  Party  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Liberal  wire-pullers.  These  have  ruthlessly 
used  their  advantage  to  stifle  their  new  allies.  The  stifling 
process  goes  on  steadily.  Whenever  a  contest  occurs  for  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  the  Conservatives  are  "  had  "  every 
time.  If  it  be,  as  in  Herts,  a  Conservative  vacancy,  the 
Liberals  break  the  truce  ;  if,  as  in  Market  Harborough,  a 
Liberal  vacancy,  the  Conservatives  sorrowfully  and  indig- 
nantly allow  themselves  to  be  for  the  most  part  coerced 
by  their  leaders  into  keeping  it.  So  that  in  nearly  every 
contest  the  Conservatives  are  worsted,  their  numbers 
in  Parliament  diminished,  and  their  seats  taken  from  them 
and  handed,  by  their  own  act,  permanently  over  to  the 
Liberals. 

There  is  in  fact  no  real  truce  at  all.     Party  feeling  is  as 
strong  as  ever.     On  the  Liberal  side  it  is  even  stronger  and 
more  malignant. 
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The  Conservative  voters  do  not  like  the  truce,  yet  they 
submit  to  it.  The  Liberals  like  it  as  little,  and  will  not 
submit  to  it  at  all.  Each  Party  Whip  is  by  the  Coalition 
compact  bound  to  send  to  each  contest  an  equal  number  of 
speaking  members  of  Parliament  to  support  the  Coalition 
candidate,  Liberal  or  Conservative.  When  a  contest  occurs 
the  Conservative  members  are  brought  with  difficulty  by 
their  Whips  to  oppose  a  Conservative  candidate,  for,  say 
they,  "  we  want  him  to  get  in  "  ;  and  when  they  do  so  it  is 
only  the  meanest  and  most  obsequious  of  them  who  can  be 
induced  to  desert  their  friend  and  speak  for  their  enemy. 
The  local  Conservative  associations  are  not  brought  so 
easily  under  the  coercion.  They  resent  the  dictation 
imposed  upon  them,  and  each  election  in  which  it  is 
practised  breaks  up  the  local  Conservative  association  and 
leaves  the  seat  for  ever  to  the  Liberals.  This  is  a  grave 
danger ;  for  if  the  Conservative  Party  is  to  be  thus 
diminished  and  endangered  all  hope  may  disappear  of  any 
restoration  of  an  organised  Opposition  and  an  alternative 
Government,  upon  the  existence  of  which  the  whole  of  our 
system  and  its  working  depend.  And  this  threatens  at  a 
time  when  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  probable  that  the 
best  chance  for  a  due  prosecution  of  the  War  lies  in  the 
substitution  of  a  Conservative  Government  for  the  Coali- 
tion, and  when  the  country  is  ready  and  eager  for  the  substi- 
tution. 

The  situation  is  strange  indeed.  The  two  Parties,  once 
known  as  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  now  calling  themselves 
Conservatives  and  Liberals,  have  been  bitterly  opposed  to 
each  other  for  two  centuries,  during  the  whole  of  which, 
down  to  May  last,  each  has  denounced  the  other  as  false,  dis- 
honest felons  and  enemies  of  the  country.  Mr.  Steel-Mait- 
land  frankly  avows  that  the  two  Parties  retain  their  old  senti- 
ments and  their  old  antagonism,  that  they  are  only  coalesced 
apparently  and  for  the  moment  while  their  noses  are  in  the 
same  manger,  and  that  when  the  War  ends  and  the  Coalition 
ends,  the  Parties  will  be  at  each  other's  throats  as  before. 
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"We  belonged,"  he  says  (18th  March,  1916),  "before  the 
War  began  to  political  parties  differing  very  acutely  from 
one  another.  None  of  us  has  given  up  bis  old  principles. 
.  .  .  We  will  none  of  us  forego  our  old  principles." 
In  plain  words  the  two  Parties  have  temporarily  "  ratted  " 
from  every  principle  each  ever  professed,  and  although  as 
much  opposed  to  each  other  as  ever  have  pretended  to 
coalesce  for  a  time — because  of  the  War — without 
either  of  them  changing  its  evil  opinion  of  the  other 
or  of  the  other's  "  principles,"  and  on  the  distinct 
and  avowed  understanding  that  in  their  hearts  they  hate 
and  condemn  each  other  as  much  as  ever  they  did,  and  that 
as  soon  as  ever  the  professed  reason  for  their  coalition  is 
ended  they  mean  to  express  their  hatred  and  contempt  for 
each  other  as  strongly  as  ever.  The  ratting  is  only  for  the 
moment.  When  the  moment  is  passed  they  undertake  to 
re-rat  back  again,  and  to  resume  all  the  old  Party  battles  and 
reproaches  with  at  least  equal  or  probably  greater  bitter- 
ness. And  the  elector,  forsooth,  is  not  merely  appealed  to, 
he  is  peremptorily  bidden,  and,  so  far  as  can  be,  is  forced, 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  he  hates  and  against  the  candidate 
he  desires  in  the  name  of  "  Unity  "  !  when,  in  the  same 
breath,  he  is  told  that  it  is  only  a  sham  pretended  unity, 
beneath  which  the  same  fires  of  hatred  still  burn  and  will 
soon  be  fanned  again  into  the  old  flames.  Was  there  ever 
so  fantastic  a  situation  ? 

It  may  be  that  a  similar  condition  of  things  exists 
in  the  Coalition  Cabinet.  There  too — there  perhaps 
more  than  elsewhere — the  old  antagonisms  and  old 
hatreds  exist.  There  too  there  is  but  a  pretended 
momentary  unity  covering  a  real  irreconcilable  enmity  and 
distrust.  Among  such  men,  with  such  pasts  and  such 
opposite  "  principles,"  there  can  be  no  real  unity  at  all. 
For  a  time  the  pretence  may  last.  But  the  reality  is  there. 
"  Cbassez  le  naturel,  il  revient  au  galop." 

Public  opinion  is  marked  by  a  disquieting  uncertainty  and 
instability.     The  mass  of  our  people  seem  to  be  almost 
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unaware  of  the  danger  of  the  country,  and  to  be  still  mainly 
dominated  either  (despite  the  truce)  by  Party  spirit,  by 
class  prejudice  and  class  interest,  by  pure  selfishness,  or 
by  the  donatives  of  public  money  effected  through  higher 
wages  for  workmen  in  munitions  work,  and  liberal 
separation  allowances.  "  Here  am  I,"  said  an  angry 
woman  in  the  East  End  of  London,  "  getting  thirty  shillings 
"  a  week  for  doing  nothing,  and  yet  there  are  people  trying 
"  to  end  the  war  !  " 


The  Caucuses 

THE  corrupt  Caucuses,  which  formerly  neutralised  each 
other,  now  coalesced  and  swollen  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  honours  collected  by  both,  have  by  their  union 
acquired  so  much  more  than  a  doubled  power  over  the 
electors  as  to  seem  for  the  moment  irresistible.  These 
Caucuses  are  local  associations,  set  up  in  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  each  constituency,  whose  business  it  is  to  persuade, 
to  coerce,  or  by  promises  to  bribe  into  their  ranks  every 
active  local  partisan  of  any  importance  or  influence,  and 
to  perfect,  increase  and  keep  going  all  that  machinery  of 
lists  of  voters,  committee-rooms  and  the  like,  ready  to  bear 
upon  the  electors  when  the  time  comes.  The  Conservative 
and  the  Liberal  Caucuses  between  them  so  cover  the  whole 
ground  that  there  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any  constituency 
in  the  Kingdom  (unless  in  some  Scottish  cases)  so  much 
as  a  man  of  activity  and  ambition  or  desire  for  distinction — 
even  if  only  to  be  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace — who  is  not 
under  their  influence  and  ready  to  do  their  bidding.  Out- 
side the  two  Caucuses  there  is  nothing — no  office,  com- 
mittee-room or  committee  man,  no  canvassers  or  workers, 
no  newspaper,  not  so  much  as  a  copy  of  the  register.  Should 
any  incident  so  try  the  patience  of  the  rank  and  file  of  both 
Parties  as  to  bring  into  existence  any  Independent  body, 
that  body  finds  itself  as  a  man  in  his  shirt  opposed  to  ten 
thousand  men  armed,  accoutred  and  intrenched  throughout 
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the  constituency.  One  Caucus  often  succeeds  against  the 
other  ;  but  when  both  are  coalesced  no  success  can  come 
to  the  Independent  group,  however  manifestly  right  they 
may  be  and  however  strongly  supported  by  the  country  at 
large,  unless  in  the  rarest  and  most  unusual  circumstances. 
In  theory  the  two  Whips  and  the  two  Caucuses  are  now 
being  used  indifferently  for  either  Party  to  ensure  the 
election  of  the  candidate  put  forward  by  each  as  its  turn 
comes  in  any  constituency.  But  in  fact — because  the 
Conservatives  more  loyally  and  completely  observe  the 
truce  than  do  the  Liberals — these  Caucuses  in  their  effect 
work  for  the  Liberals  every  time  and  never  really  for  the 
Conservatives.  They  are  being  ruthlessly  used  to  destroy 
the  Conservative  Party  organisations,  the  best  of  whose  in- 
dignant members  revolt  and  resign  (as  they  did  at  Market 
Harborough  and  at  Hyde)  rather  than  do  the  bidding  of 
leaders  who  tell  them  to  vote  against  the  candidate  whose 
return  they  desire.  The  electors  themselves  for  the  most 
part  too  readily  submit  to  a  dictation  which  involves  their 
own  exclusion  from  any  choice  of  a  candidate  or  even  of  a 
member,  and  the  unquestioned  imposition  upon  them  of 
any  back-parlour  nominee — however  unworthy — of  the 
double-barrelled  Caucus. 

With  purposes  confused,  opinions  unstable,  independence 
gone,  Parliament  strangled,  the  Caucus  rampant,  blunders, 
failures,  and  concealments  accumulating  and  discontent 
growing,  it  looks  as  if  (which  God  forbid  !)  we  might  be 
destined  to  pass  through  disaster  to  calamity. 

Only  the  display  by  the  people  at  large  of  that  spirit 
which  has  hitherto  always  been  shown  at  the  great  crises 
of  the  national  fate  can  avail  to  save  us.  That  spirit  is 
now  trodden  down  and  seemingly  crushed  out.  But  it  is 
there  still.  It  will  show  itself.  Let  us  see  that  it  does  not 
show  itself  too  late. 

London.  Monday,  17th  April,  1916. 
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TO  hunt  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay  is  a  proverbially 
hopeless  task.  And  that  is  precisely  the  task  the 
English  people  have  to  undertake  whenever  they  become 
so  moved  with  blunders,  misdeeds  or  corruption  that  they 
call  for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  guilty  man. 
Try  as  they  will  they  can  never  find  him.  He  is  hidden 
more  effectually  than  any  needle  ever  was  in  any  bottle  of 
hay. 

It  was  not  always  so.  It  was  not  so  when,  after 
much  trial  and  error,  the  essentials  were  laid  down  of 
our  own  peculiar  system  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment. The  Sovereignty  of  the  Kingdom  was  deliberately 
and  advisedly  committed,  not  to  the  King,  but  to 
Parliament.  In  Parliament  either  House  was  certain — for 
such  is  human  nature — to  be  composed  of  Parties,  at  least 
of  two,  possibly  of  more,  but  all  resolved  at  last  upon  every 
Aye  or  No  division  into  two  and  no  more.  The  executive 
exercise  of  the  Sovereignty  was  the  prize  for  the  Party 
preponderant  in  numbers.  There  would  necessarily  be  a 
permanent  struggle  between  the  two  Parties,  on  the  one 
side  to  retain  and  on  the  other  to  win  that  prize — a  great 
prize  which  meant,  so  long  as  it  could  be  kept,  for  high- 
minded  men  real  power,  and  for  unworthy  men  all  the 
places,  salaries  and  powers  of  rewarding  adherence  to  the 
Party  and  themselves  by  crosses,  ribbons,  titles,  peerages, 
social  consideration  for  wives  and  what  not.  The  "  Outs  ' 
would  necessarily  be  the  strictest  and  most  acute  critics 
of  the  "  Ins,"  eager  to  bring  home  to  them  the  blunders 
or  misdeeds  whereof  Ins  are  always  guilty,  and  thereby 
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to  turn  them  into  Outs  and  themselves  into  Ins.  There 
would  thus  always  be  an  effectual  check  on  the  exercise 
of  the  Sovereignty — a  check  all  the  more  necessary  because 
there  would  be  now  left  no  other.  And,  what  was  in 
fact  of  even  more  practical  importance,  there  would 
always  be,  in  the  leaders  of  the  Outs — many  of  them 
formerly  themselves  of  the  Ins — an  alternative  Govern- 
ment of  responsible  men  ready  at  any  moment  to  take 
the  place  of  their  opponents  the  very  instant  they 
had  defeated  them  by  a  majority  of  Parliamentary  votes. 
Finally  means  existed  whereby  the  proof  of  Ministerial 
action  in  State  affairs  was  recorded  and  kept.  The 
theory  still  was  that  all  executive  action  in  great  affairs  of 
State  was  taken  by  the  King,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council ;  and  the  final  perfected  elaboration  of  the 
Constitution  was  shown  in  the  3rd  Section  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement  of  1700,  which  enacted  that  "  all  matters  and 
"  things  relating  to  the  well  governing  of  this  Kingdom 
"  which  are  properly  cognizable  in  the  Privy  Council,  by 
"  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  shall  be  transacted 
"  therein,  and  all  resolutions  taken  thereon  shall  be  signed  by 
"  such  of  the  Privy  Council  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to 
"  the  same"  Here,  then,  was  ministerial  responsibility, 
the  way  kept  open  for  bringing  home  the  particular  advice 
to  the  particular  Minister  who  gave  it.  But  that  was  just 
what  Ministers  would  not  have.  So  in  1705  that  section 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed  by  the  dominant 
Whigs,  who  then  thought  to  hold  the  government  for 
ever.  No  evidence  was  any  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Council  as  to  who  had  given  the  evil  advice,  if  any,  or 
who  had  given  any  advice  at  all  either  for  or  against. 

That  not  only  destroyed  the  Book  of  the  Council  as 
evidence  ;  it  also  destroyed  the  very  Council  itself.  That 
Council  had  from  ancient  days  been,  in  fact,  the  great 
principal  body  of  immediate  advisers  of  the  King.  It  was 
his  necessary  adjunct.  With  it  and  with  its  advice  the 
King  could  do  almost  anything  short  of  legislation — 
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subject  always  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Parliament — without 
it  he  could  do  nothing.  The  theory  was  still  held  to.  But 
the  practice  was  changed.  The  Cabinet  Council — unknown 
to  the  Law,  without  any  record  of  its  proceedings,  any 
place  of  meeting  or  any  order  of  procedure — was  quietly 
substituted  for  the  Privy  Council.  It  called  itself  indeed 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  though  that  Council 
had  never  committed  anything  to  it  and  though  it  never 
reported  to  the  Council,  as  all  Committees  must  do 
to  their  originating  body.  It  went  further  and  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Privy  Council  itself.  This  pretence 
has  never  been  pronounced  upon  or  sanctioned  by  any 
judicial  authority ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
any  judicial  authority  could  or  would  sanction  it.  But 
it  has  been  accepted  by  all  Party  chiefs,  and  it  is  part 
of  the  tacit  understanding  between  those  leaders  of 
both  sides  called  the  Front-Benchers  who  alternatively 
smile  and  thunder  at  each  other  across  the  table  of  the 
House,  that  this  fiction  is  for  ever  to  be  maintained  ; 
being  indeed  necessary  if  Front-Benchers  are  to  keep 
Back-Benchers  in  due  submission  and  under  due  control. 
Yet  it  is  still  no  more  than  an  assumption.  And  it  is  a 
false  assumption.  The  Cabinet  Council  is  not  the  Privy 
Council.  It  is  not  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
It  is  not  even  a  selection  from  among  the  Privy  Councillors. 
It  is  a  purely  Party  selection  of  Party  men  made  by  a  Party 
leader  either  from  among  those  who  are  already  Privy 
Councillors  or  from  among  those  who  are  not,  but  who 
when  selected  are  made  such.  And  here  comes  in  another 
ingenious  trick.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  even  if  the 
complete  and  final  evidence  of  the  signature  in  the  Book  of 
the  Council  were  lacking,  yet  some  of  the  Cabinet  them- 
selves might  undesignedly,  or  even  designedly,  furnish  the 
evidence  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet.  But, 
since  the  Cabinet  Council  was  held  to  be  the  Privy  Council, 
it  was  but  a  short  extra  step  to  hold  that  the  Privy  Council 
oath   was    the    Cabinet    Council   oath.     Now    this    is    a 
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most  solemn  oath  of  secrecy.*  It  applies  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  Privy  Council  and  to  matters  therein  "  moved, 
treated  and  debated."  Whether  it  applies  to  anything 
that  takes  place  in  any  other  assembly  than  itself,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  Party  Cabal  like  the  Cabinet  occupied 
as  well  with  Party  interests  as  with  the  great  national 
interests  which  alone  the  oath  was  intended  to  guard 
from  profane  ears — this  may  be  questionable. 

At  any  rate  the  Privy  Council  oath  has  been  annexed  by 
the  Cabinet  Council.  In  the  modern  language  of  make- 
believe  which  has  found  its  way,  because  of  our  politics, 
even  into  our  statutes,  each  is  "  deemed  to  be  '  what 
it  is  not.  And  thus  the  system  is  vastly  strengthened 
and  defended  against  attack.  With  the  evidence  of 
the  Book  of  the  Council  destroyed,  and  with  such  other 
evidence  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  might  afford  prohibited 
by  an  awful  oath,  the  Minister,  however  misdoing, 
was  well-nigh  complete  in  his  security  against  detec- 
tion. The  misdeed  might  have  been  done,  patent  and 
plain  to  all  men.     It  might  be  terrible,  deadly,  fatal  beyond 

*  Its  terms  are,  "  You  shall  swear  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  Servant  unto 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  You  shall 
not  know  or  understand  of  any  manner  of  thing  to  be  attempted,  done 
or  spoken  against  Her  Majesty's  Person,  Honour,  Crown,  or  Dignity 
Royal :  but  you  shall  lett  and  withstand  the  same  to  the  uttermost  of 
your  Power,  and  either  cause  it  to  be  revealed  to  Her  Majesty  Herself, 
or  to  such  of  Her  Privy  Council  as  shall  advertise  Her  Majesty  of  the 
same.  You  shall,  in  all  things  to  be  moved,  treated  and  debated  in 
Council  faithfully  and  truly  declare  your  Mind  and  Opinion  according 
to  your  Heart  and  Conscience  ;  and  shall  keep  secret  all  Matters  com- 
mitted and  revealed  unto  you  or  that  shall  be  treated  of  secretly  in  Council. 
And  if  any  of  the  said  Treaties  or  Councils  shall  touch  any  of  the  Coun- 
sellors, you  shall  not  reveal  it  unto  him,  but  shall  keep  the  same  until 
such  time  as,  by  the  Consent  of  Her  Majesty,  or  of  the  Council,  Publica- 
tion shall  be  made  thereof.  You  shall  to  your  uttermost  bear  faith  and 
allegiance  unto  the  Queen's  Majesty  :  and  shall  assist  and  defend  all 
jurisdictions,  pre-eminences  and  authorities,  granted  unto  Her  Majesty, 
and  annexed  to  the  Crown  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  otherwise  against  all 
Foreign  Princes,  Persons,  Prelates,  States  or  Potentates.  And  generally 
in  all  things  you  shall  do  as  a  faithful  and  true  Servant  ought  to  do  to  Her 
Majesty.  So  help  you  God  and  the  Holy  Contents  of  this  Book."  (Law 
and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  Anson,  part  ii.,  p.  142.) 
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all  previous  imagination.  But  try  to  find  out  whose  misdeed 
it  was,  who  gave  the  advice  for  doing  it,  which  of  the 
Ministers  who  prate  so  nobly  of  their  responsibility  is  now 
to  be  made  to  respond,  and  you  are  at  once  completely 
defeated.  You  cannot  tell.  You  cannot  tell  even  if  all 
the  most  secret  actions  and  records  of  the  State  are  opened 
to  you.  The  Book  of  the  Council  has  no  longer  any  evi- 
dence and  there  is  no  Book  whatever  nor  any  record 
whatever  of  the  Cabinet  Council.  The  Cabinet  Ministers 
who  know  have  their  mouths  sealed  by  their  Privy  Council 
oath.  There  is  no  means  left  of  bringing  home  the 
misdeed  to  the  guilty  Minister.  And  when  challenged 
and  questioned  they  one  and  all  reply  "  the  Cabinet  is 
"  responsible  ;  it  is  not  one  man  but  all  of  us  twenty 
"  or  twenty- two  who  are  jointly  responsible.  In  this 
"  Bottle  of  Hay  somewhere  is  the  Needle.  Find  it  if 
"  you  can." 

So  far  all  seemed  well  for  those  who,  having  happened 
upon  power,  desired  to  use  it  without  any  possibility  of 
ever  being  called  to  account.  But  the  instability  of  human 
devices,  politicians'  pretences  and  dicers'  oaths  is  known 
to  all.  During  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  obligation,  once  felt  to  be  so  sacred,  by  which  a  Cabinet 
Minister  is  bound  to  keep  for  ever  secret  (unless  permitted 
to  reveal  some  part  of  it  by  permission  of  the  King — on 
the  advice  of  the  Ministers)  all  that  has  passed  in  the 
Cabinet,  has  lain  with  surprisingly  increased  lightness 
on  the  present  generation  of  Ministers.  There  has  been 
much  blabbing.  It  is  now  called  "  leakage."  It  con- 
sists in  the  disclosure  outside  the  Cabinet  of  what  took 
place  in  the  Cabinet.  The  revelations  of  these  inner 
mysteries  made  by  Ministers  who  have  resigned  and 
who  give  to  Parliament  their  reasons  for  their  resigna- 
tion, now  go  beyond  anything  ever  previously  known. 
In  Mr.  Churchill's  case  they  included  the  revelation  of  what 
had  happened  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  Department — the 
very  arcana  imperii — in  Sir  Edward  Carson's  the  broadest, 
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boldest    disclosure    of    the    fact    that    the    Cabinet    he 
left   was   composed  of  men   of  such   supreme  incapacity 
as    to    bring    amazement    to    the    minds    of    all  —  with 
instances    in    proof   thereof.     These    resignation    revela- 
tions,  however,   must   be   supposed   to  have   been   made 
with  the  King's  consent,  though  they  are  wider  and  greater 
than  any  such  consent  has  hitherto  covered.     But  there  are 
other  leakages   more   surprising.     Mr.   Alden  says  that   a 
Cabinet  Minister  urged  him  to  agitate  against  compulsion 
in  military  service  at  a  time  when  the  Cabinet  was  preparing 
the  Military  Service  Bill.     Mr.  Alden  refuses  to  say  who 
the  Cabinet  Minister  is  to  whom  he  points.     Lord  Curzon 
has    been    suggested.     Mr.    Harcourt    might    as    well    be 
suggested.     Mr.  Asquith  himself  might  be  suggested.     We 
do  not  know  who  is  the  Minister  meant.     Neither  Mr. 
Alden  nor  the  Government  will  tell  us.     Meantime  Mr. 
Alden  does  not  withdraw  his  allegation,  although,  if  true, 
it  means  that  a  Minister  has  not  merely  "  leaked  "  Cabinet 
secrets  but  has  been  intriguing  against  his  colleagues.     So 
much  as  this  we  need  not  yet  believe.     Nevertheless,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Alden  does  not  withdraw  his  allegation  the 
suspicion  remains.     It  suffices  to  say  that  there  has  been 
and  is  leakage.     The  House  of  Commons  seems  to  be  well 
aware  of  it,  for  when  on  the  9th  March,  191 6,  Mr.  King 
declared  that  "  we  have  not  that  strict  sense  of  Cabinet 
"  secrecy  or  of  Cabinet  unity  which  we  had  some  years 
"  ago  "  nobody  contradicted  or  questioned  the  statement. 
It  is  a  growing  danger  to  the  Minister.     It  might  at  any 
moment  afford  to  the  world  at  large  full  evidence  of  the 
guilty  man  or  men  to  whose  advice  or  concealment  a  national 
danger  was  due.     It   might  thus,  despite   the  destruction 
of  evidence  in  the  Book  of  Council,  despite  the  Council 
oath  and  the  hiding  of  the  needle  in  the  bottle  of  hay, 
yet,  when  necessary,  lead  to  accusation,  to  impeachment 
and  to  the  Tower.     It  was  to  provide  for  such  extreme 
contingencies  that  the  Act  of  Settlement  insisted  on  the 
evidence  being  preserved. 
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But  this  difficulty  too  was  avoided  by  a  simple  device. 
If  one  Bottle  of  Hay  is  not  enough  to  hide  the  Needle,  try 
Two  Bottles.  That  will  at  least  double,  and  probably  more 
than  double,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  Needle.  Which 
accordingly  was  done. 

That  is  the  effect  of  the  Party  Truce  and  the  coalition 
of  the  two  Parties. 

What  the  people  of  England  want  to  know  is  who  are 
the  actual  persons  by  name  who  failed  to  avert  this  War, 
who  are  they  who  have  misdirected  it  in  vital  matters,  not 
alone  of  naval  and  military  operations  but  also  of  Policy 
and  Finance.  They  have  every  right  to  know  it,  for  they 
are  giving  their  sons  and  themselves  to  the  fight,  their 
homes  are  houses  of  mourning,  their  lives  are  made  harder 
and  harder,  disaster  has  fallen  heavy  upon  them  in  some 
of  its  shapes.  It  is  they  and  their  cause  and  their  country 
that  have  been  brought  into  danger.  They  have  a  right 
to  know  by  whose  fault  or  by  whose  misdeed  all  this 
has  been  brought  about ;  if  only  that  they  may  remove 
the  faulty  or  misdoing  person,  so  as  to  prevent  that  par- 
ticular person  from  the  commission  of  other  faults  and 
misdeeds  in  the  future  ;  and,  for  the  warning  of  others, 
may  call  him  to  account  and  bring  him  to  punishment 
for  the  past. 

This  lies  at  the  very  foundation.  This,  this  and  nothing 
else  is  the  meaning  of  responsible  government  :  that  when 
fault  or  misdoing  appears  somebody  shall  be  called  upon  to 
respond  for  it,  to  take  it  upon  his  shoulders  and  to  suffer 
the  penalty  for  it.  There  is  no  other  way  known  to  man- 
kind of  preventing  fault  or  misdeed  than  this.  Fear  of 
discovery,  dread  of  accusation,  terror  of  punishment  is  the 
only  method  human  wisdom  has  discovered  of  deterrence 
from  misdoing.  And  the  essence  of  the  deterring  fear  is 
that  it  should  weigh  upon  an  individual  person.  It  is 
useless  to  indict  the  criminal  classes  in  general,  or  even  a 
select  body  of  them,  when  a  burglary  has  been  committed. 
The    only  way  is  to  discover  Bill  Sikes,  burglar,  himself; 
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to  hale  him  before  the  Petty  Jury  ;  to  bring  the  crime  home 

to  him   by  adequate  evidence,   and  then  to  lay  him  by 

the  heels  in  gaol.     The  same  methods  apply  to  William 

Sikes,    Esquire,     fraudulent    trustee,    or    to    the    Right 

Honourable  William  Sikes,  Minister  of  State.*     If  now  Bill 

can   so   successfully   shroud   all   his   preparations   for   the 

burglary  and  all  his  acts  in  its  perpetration  from  the  eye 

of  the  Law  ;  or  if  the  Petty  Jury  is  satisfied  with  the  evidence 

of  one  and  twenty  of  Bill's  associates  that  on  the  night  of 

the  burglary  they  and  Bill  were  indeed  in  the  burgled  house, 

with  jemmies  and  picklocks,  but  only  because  that  was  the 

nearest  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association  to  discuss   the   protection   of  property  from 

Highway  Robbery — then  indeed  the  Law  fails,  deterrence 

is  defeated,  and   all   the  Sikeses   are   encouraged  in  their 

purpose  of  continuing  irregular  transfers  of  property  to 

themselves. 

This  is  the  effect  of  the  political  fiction  of  joint  Cabinet 
responsibility  for  each  of  its  members.  The  fiction — if 
we  may  revert  to  our  illustration  from  low  life — is  that 
because  Bill  was  only  one  of  twenty-two,  he  is  therefore 
responsible  for  nothing  he  has  done  ;  that  the  twenty- 
two  are  jointly  responsible  for  all — however  true  it  may 
be  that  none  of  the  twenty-two  knew  anything  of  Bill's 
scheme  and  that  those  of  them  who  formed  some  suspicion 
of  it  left  the  twenty-two  rather  than  be  parties  to  it  and 
became  honest  crossing-sweepers.  That  is  insisted  upon 
— that  the  whole  twenty-two,  knowing  all  or  nothing,  were 
still  the  culprits  if  any,  all  they  and  nobody  else,  least  of 
all  Bill  himself. 

That  is  the  Cabinet  defence  when  things  go  wrong.  It 
all  depends  on  keeping  the  evidence  secret  and  the  culprit 
hidden.  It  depends  just  now  on  keeping  the  new  Coalition 

*  In  view  of  some  recent  judicial  observations,  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
state  most  emphatically  that  it  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  H.M.  Ministers, 
or  any  of  them,  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  burglary  ;  and  that  we  are 
prepared  if  necessary  to  make  a  statutory  declaration  to  that  effect. 
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Double  Bundle  of  Hay  together  and  leaving  the  accuser  to 
find  the  Needle  therein  if  he  can.  It  will  in  all  probability 
succeed.  Only  if  it  fails  will  realities  replace  shams, 
and  things  be  brought  to  their  true  bearings  and  respon- 
sible men  to  the  response. 

The  whole  art  of  Party  Politics  is  to  water  away  any 
responsibility  at  all.  And  the  bigger  the  Bundle. of  Hay, 
the  more  numerous  the  persons,  the  harder  it  is  to  find  the 
Sikes  Needle  among  them.  Hence  the  fashionable  remedy 
for  blunders  that  cannot  be  denied  is  never  the  punishment 
or  even  the  cashiering  of  a  guilty  Minister,  but  always  the 
creation  of  a  new  Minister,  or  at  least  of  a  new  Com- 
mittee, all  of  which  goes  to  increase  the  Bundle  of  Hay. 
If  a  Cabinet  of  twenty-two  have  failed  in  Munitions, 
in  Air  Defence,  in  Contraband,  or  in  Recruiting  by 
voluntary  compulsion,  the  remedy  is  to  appoint  a  twenty- 
third  or  more.  If  the  fifty-two  Committees  appointed  to 
do  the  Ministerial  work  have  failed,  all  there  is  to  do  is,  not 
to  abolish  them  but  to  appoint  a  fifty-third  or  any  greater 
number.  It  all  waters  away  the  responsibility.  So  that 
at  last  there  is  left  no  responsibility  at  all.  Which  is  what 
is  desired  and  has  been  so  far  achieved. 

How  long  is  it  to  last  ? 
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"  TT  7HAT  does  it  avail  to  expose  the  absurd  con- 
V  V  "  trivance,  or  pernicious  tendency,  of  measures, 
"  if  the  man  who  advises  or  executes  shall  be  suffered  not 
"  only  to  escape  with  impunity,  but  even  to  preserve  his 
"  power,  and  insult  us  with  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  ?  ' 


(Junius's  Note  to  Sir  W .  Draper's  Reply 
ofiyth  October,  1769,  to  Lettei  XXX  of 
22-nd  September,  1769.) 
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THAT  thorough  seaman  and  very  perfect  gentleman, 
the  late  Mr.  George  Bentinck,  master  of  the  "  Dream," 
and  known  as  Big  Ben,  was  wont  to  stand  up  below  the 
gangway  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  shaking  his  fist 
at  both  front  benches  and  their  several  leaders,  to  roar  at 
them,  "  You  know  you  have  all  of  you  ratted  ;  the  only 
"  difference  between  you  is  that  some  of  you  have  ratted 
"  twice" 

That  was  in  the  days,  not  many  years  past,  when  Parties 
on  the  whole  adhered  consistently  to  the  principles  which 
they  professed,  and  when  adherence  to  those  principles  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Party  and  the  test  of  qualification  for 
membership  thereof.  Then,  as  now,  indeed,  there  were 
always  individuals  in  the  Party  who  differed  from  it  on 
points  either  in  themselves  of  a  minor  character  or  of  no 
present  importance  in  politics.  To  such  individuals  a  large 
tolerance  was  extended.  So  long  as  they  were  sound  on 
the  main  dogma,  their  minor  doctrinal  heresies  were  for- 
given. There  was  no  attempt  to  cut  down  or  to  stretch 
up  every  individual  to  the  same  Procrustean  bed  in  doctrines 
that  did  not  matter,  or  to  proscribe  and  destroy  every  man 
who  could  not  be  made  to  fit  the  bed.  That  was  the  last 
great  Lord  Derby's  method  of  Party  leadership.  It  was 
also  Lord  Beaconsfield's  and  the  last  Lord  Salisbury's. 
It  succeeded.  For  it  responded  to  and  took  account  of  the 
weakness — and  strength — of  human  nature.  There  were 
differences  in  the  Party,  there  were  tolerations  and  indul- 
gences ;  but  there  were  no  schisms.  Thus,  although  the 
Conservative  Party  had,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
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accepted  Free  Trade  so  completely  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
declared  Protection  to  be  "  not  only  dead  but  damned," 
yet  its  leaders  still  extended  membership,  and  even  office 
to  those  two  convinced  and  unrepentant  Protectionists, 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Lowther. 
There  was  no  proscription. 


When  a  public  man  has  long  accepted  and  has  constantly 
propounded  in  eloquent  speech  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Party  to  which  he  is  attached,  has 
constantly  alleged  his  deep  conviction  that  it  is  a  true 
and  fundamental  principle,  has  as  constantly  justified  his 
adherence  to  the  Party  by  the  existence  of  that  conviction, 
and  has  used  every  effort  to  gain  proselytes  to  it ;  then  it 
must  come  as  a  great  shock  to  all  if  he  should  suddenly, 
openly,  and  without  any  apparent  reason,  renounce  and 
repudiate  that  very  principle.  And  if  this  be  done  at  such 
a  moment  and  in  such  circumstances  as  forcibly  suggest 
that  it  is  done  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  overreaching  his 
friends  and  allies  and  of  gaining  for  himself  an  advantage 
over  them  in  the  highly  competitive  personal  race  of  public 
life,  then  the  public  man  who  does  it  lays  himself  open  to 
the  terrible  suspicion  of  being  ready  to  barter  away  his 
public  honesty  for  the  sake  of  his  personal  advancement ; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  baser  or  more  odious.  To  do 
that  only  too  well  merits  as  opprobrious  a  stigma  as  can  be 
found.     Such  a  stigma  was  at  hand  in  the  word  Rat. 

To  this  day  there  survives  among  sailors  the  tradition 
of  the  most  stinging  and  unforgivable  insult  that  one  sea- 
man can  address  to  another.  It  consists  in  laying  off  in  a 
boat  at  a  fairly  safe  distance  from  a  ship,  hailing  her  till  her 
skipper  appears,  and  then  addressing  to  him  these  words  : 
"  I  see  a  Rat  in  your  fore-chains,"  the  result  of  which  is 
always  such  a  storm  of  lower-deck  imaginative  and  original 
objurgation — the  rule  being  that  neither  must  use  the 
same  oath  or  term  of  opprobrium  twice — as  would  make  the 
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angels  sad.  The  point  of  the  insult  does  not  lie  in  any 
reflection  on  the  Rat.  Rather  is  there  an  implied  compli- 
ment to  his  intelligence.  It  lies  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
ship  is  such  a  miserable  rotten  craft  that  no  prudent  Rat 
would  go  to  sea  in  her  or  remain  in  her  for  another  instant 
lest  she  should  fall  to  pieces,  and  that  the  alleged  Rat  in  the 
fore-chains  is  but  the  first  of  the  ship's  Rats  who  are  all 
now  about  to  desert  her  because  they  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  wide  sea  itself  is  safer  than  this  condemned 
craft.  It  is  not  the  Rat  that  is  insulted  but  the  ship  her- 
self, and  therewith  her  skipper  and  all  her  crew. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  of  the  Ward-room  traditions 
of  the  Navy  is  that  of  the  encounter  of  a  British  Lieutenant 
in  one  of  these  classic  duels  with  the  skipper  of  an  American 
trading  schooner  famous  throughout  the  western  Atlantic 
for  the  richness  and  exuberance  of  his  profanity,  and  who 
boasted  that  in  contests  of  this  kind  he  had  never  been 
defeated.     The  schooner  was  discovered  one  day  at  anchor 

by  H.M.S.  ,  which  happened  among  its  Lieutenants 

to  possess  one  who,  being  the  son  of  a  Bishop,  was  himself 
rich  in  similar  resources,  and  whom  his  fellow-officers 
boldly  matched  against  the  famous  skipper.  The  classic 
defiance  was  given  ;  the  duel  ensued  according  to  the 
rules.  At  the  end  of  forty  minutes  by  the  deck-watch 
of  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  oaths  ever  heard 
in  the  hemisphere,  the  American  came  to  the  end  of 
his  ammunition,  sat  down  on  an  apple-barrel — and  wept ! 
The  story  is  still  related  to  the  great  glory  of  the  Church 
and  the  British  Navy. 

Hence  the  term  which  Big  Ben,  seaman  and  gentleman, 
applied  to  present  and  prospective  Ministers  of  State.  He 
reproached  them  with  deserting  their  principles  in  order 
to  prolong  their  own  political  existence  or  to  improve 
their  own  prospects,  and  with  throwing  discredit  upon 
those  principles  themselves  and  grave  doubts  upon  all 
political  honesty  and  Party  sincerity.  "  Ratting,"  as  Big  Ben 
understood  it,  was  deserting  your  professed  principles  and 
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dishonestly  affecting  to  believe  in  the  contrary  principles 
in  order  to  get  votes  and  attain  places.  That  was  what  the 
honest  gentleman  could  not  endure  and  would  not  tolerate. 
What  would  he  have  said  now  ?  He  would  have  seen  not 
one  or  two  leaders  of  a  Party,  but  every  one  of  them  together, 
ratting,  not  from  one  or  two  principles  but  from  every  prin- 
ciple the  Party  had  ever  professed  for  two  centuries  ;  joining 
themselves  to  the  other  Party  which  had  for  the  same  long 
period  professed  the  contrary  principles  ;  carrying  the  whole 
of  their  unresisting  Party  with  them  ;  and  pledging  them- 
selves not  only  to  union  with  those  whom  they  had  always 
denounced  as  their  own  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  proscription,  persecution  and,  wherever 
possible,  the  final  destruction  of  any  man  of  their  own 
Party  who  hesitated  to  rat  with  them.  He  would  have 
seen  the  Coalition — the  most  wholesale  ratting  ever 
perpetrated. 


This  ratting  from  principles  for  the  sake  of  place  or 
of  mere  conveniency  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Party  hack,  no 
infidelity  at  all,  no  misdeed,  and  no  occasion  for  reproach. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  triumph  of  that  low  cunning  which 
to  him  alone  represents  statesmanship.  The  true  hardened 
thorough-paced  Party  hack — for  among  the  novices  there 
are  often  a  few  decent  simple  men — has  no  other  qualities 
than  those  which  go  to  make  the  practitioner  of  the  confi- 
dence trick.  He  is  an  accomplished  unscrupulous  deceiver  ; 
and  since  it  is  part  of  his  business  to  coerce  the  voter 
he  cannot  persuade,  he  must  have  all  the  qualities  of  the 
bully  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  manners  of  the  yard 
dog.  He  need  have  no  more  than  this  ;  and  he  rarely  has 
more.  He  is  usually  a  tradesman  with  a  tradesman  mind, 
and  very  commonly  the  tyrant  of  some  small  town.  Of  the 
history  of  nations,  especially  of  his  own,  he  has  no  notion. 
The  principles  of  statesmanship  are  as  unknown  to  him  as  its 
practice.  Of  the  philosophy,  morality  and  high  policy 
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which  among  his  leaders  play  at  least  some  part  he  is  wholly 
ignorant.  He  is  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get 
votes,  somehow  and  anyhow,  and  himself  made  into  a  J. P. 
or  a  Knight.  To  him  it  must  seem  the  highest  triumph  of 
his  art  to  gain,  not  only  all  the  votes  of  all  his  own  Party, 
but  also  all  the  votes  of  all  the  opposite  Party  at  one  opera- 
tion, by  that  wholesale  ratting  from  the  principles  of  both 
which  makes  a  Coalition.  In  such  a  transaction  the  Party 
hack  rejoices  exceedingly. 


But  there  is  another  kind  of  ratting  which  he  cannot 
endure,  for  were  it  to  become  general  it  would  be  the  end 
of  him  and  of  his  trade.  It  is  the  ratting  from  Party  for  the 
sake  of  principles.  The  Party  hack  cannot  understand  it.  He 
cannot  so  much  as  imagine  that  anybody  can  care  enough 
about  a  principle — if  indeed  there  be  such  things,  which  he 
doubts — as  to  make  a  fuss  about  it.  Of  course  there  are 
alleged  principles  that  he  has  heard  of — Free  speech, 
Liberty  of  the  subject,  Ministerial  responsibility,  British 
Constitution,  and  so  on  ;  but  to  him  they  are  merely  so 
many  bubbles  blown  to  amuse  the  simple  voters  while  he 
is  filching  their  votes  and  bribing  and  bullying  their  repre- 
sentatives for  those  Party  interests  which  he  is  sworn  to 
serve.  To  act  on  principle  instead  of  acting  for  Party 
seems  to  him  the  supremest  form  of  dishonesty  ;  to  leave 
a  Party  rather  than  abandon  at  the  word  of  its  leaders  an 
essential  principle  which  has  up  to  then  been  part  of  its 
professed  doctrines,  this  appears  to  him  the  worst  form  of 
treachery.  This  implies  conscience  ;  it  implies  indepen- 
dence, uprightness,  inaccessibility  to  bribes  or  threats.  It 
brings  his  whole  craft  into  danger.  To  him  who  will  rat 
from  every  principle  at  once  at  the  word  of  command,  it 
seems  wholly  abominable  that  any  man  should  rat  because 
of  principle  from  the  Party  whose  work  he  does  ;  and  so  it 
seems  also  to  all  those  who  are  like  unto  him. 

The  word  "  Ratting  "  used  in  this  sense  is  in  fact  only  a 
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depraved  Party  slang  word  for  Honesty,  Independence,  and 
Courage.  A  political  Party  is  a  body  of  men  who  act  together 
because  they  believe  in  the  same  general  essential  principles, 
who  meet  together,  associate  together,  act  together,  and  live 
together.  To  part  from  all  one's  associates  and  from  the 
traditions  of  a  lifetime  is  a  severe  wrench — how  severe  only 
those  know  who  have  had  to  affront  it — for  it  means  the 
loss  of  friends  long  prized,  the  breaking  of  ties  long 
strengthened,  the  snapping  off  of  the  whole  future  from  the 
whole  past.  It  is  a  grievous  thing  indeed,  as  Burke  found 
when  he  parted  from  Fox  and  his  Party  rather  than  defend 
the  French  Revolution.  It  leaves  scars  that  never  heal. 
No  honest  man  has  ever  done  it  except  from  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  nor  without  knowing  that  he  was  thus  destroying  his 
political  career.  If  honesty  requires,  independence  justifies, 
and  courage  supports  him,  he  may  find  resolution  enough 
to  make  the  breach,  but  not  otherwise.  Once  he  has  made 
it  he  becomes  a  proscribed  and  banished  man,  and  unless, 
like  Burke,  he  be  of  those  who  survive  to  posterity,  without 
any  hope  of  justification  for  his  name  or  himself  ever  issuing 
from  the  desert  he  must  henceforth  inhabit. 

Of  these  things  neither  the  Party  hack  nor  the  director 
to  whom  he  looks  for  guidance — the  ordinary  Chief  Whip — 
has  a  notion.  Although  he  will  at  any  moment  rat  with 
his  Party,  he  will  never  rat  without  it. 

The  Chief  Whip  is  the  man  who  coerces  members  of 
Parliament  to  vote  against  their  will,  who  persuades  such 
as  may  be  hard  to  coerce  by  promises  of  places,  of  Privy 
Councillorships,  of  peerages,  or  even  of  knighthoods.  He 
is  the  man  who  bargains  for  the  sale  of  honours  in  the  way 
so  graphically  described  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  23rd 
February,  19 14,  by  Willoughby  de  Broke  and  Lord  Ribbles- 
dale,  whose  experience  qualified  them  to  speak  with  know- 
ledge. Those  who  wish  to  know  how  all  this  is  managed 
will  find  it  described  in  that  debate,  which  they  should  read. 
It  was  explained  that  the  good  work  is  all  done  by  the  Chief 
Whip,  that  of  this  work  he  tells  the  Leader  of  the  Party 
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nothing,  in  order  that  that  Leader  may  be  able  to  deny  that 
he  knows  anything  about  it,  and  to  enable  Lord  Crewe  to 
declare,  as  he  did  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Asquith,  that  "  contribu- 
"  tion  to  the  Party  funds  has  not  been  a  consideration  to 
"  him  when  recommending  names  to  His  Majesty  for 
"  honours."  Those  who  would  know  more  may  learn  it 
from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Illingworth  to  the  Marconi 
Committee  on  9th  June,  191 3.  He  stated,  among  other 
interesting  facts,  that  "  the  finances  of  the  Party  are,  as 
"  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  the 
"  Chief  Whip.  They  are  now  at  this  moment  in  my  own  ; 
"  I  consult  nobody  ;  it  is  my  own  business."  And  so  it  is. 
All  information  as  to  Party  funds  and  all  investigation  is 
refused,  as  it  was  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who,  on  15th  July, 
1907,  while  yet  an  independent  member,  moved  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  enquire  into  allegations  touching  this 
method  of  replenishing  party  funds — and  was  beaten  on  a 
division. 

It  seems,  then,  that  those  vast  sums,  not  denied  to  have 
so  questionable  an  origin,  are  yet  not  to  be  questioned  in 
Parliament ;  that  they  are  in  the  hands  and  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Chief  Whip  alone ;  and  that  he  is  responsible  to 
nobody  for  any  use,  however  immoral  it  may  be,  that  he 
may  make  of  them. 

What  sort  of  gentleman,  now,  is  this  Chief  Whip  to  whom 
such  awful  secrets  and  such  unlimited  power  are  com- 
mitted ?  Is  he  usually  a  highly  conscientious  man  ?  The 
reply  is  given  by  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Chief  Whips 
himself,  who  after  his  Chief  Whip  career  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was,  as  the  custom  now  is,  rewarded  with  a 
peerage  and  renamed  Lord  Marchamley.  He  tells  us  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  Chief  Whip's  conscience  does  not  exist* 
and  that  if  he  is  worth  his  salt  he  has  no  political  conscience 
whatsoever.     That  is,  we  fear,  only  too  true. 

The  Chief  Whip  owns  no  allegiance  to  conscience.  He 
owns  none  even  to  the  party  he  is  supposed  to  serve  and 

*  Lord  Marchamley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  16th  March,  1910. 
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work  for.  Nor  does  he  own  any  to  the  leaders  of  that  party. 
He  owns  it  only  and  solely  to  the  leader  of  those  leaders — 
the  Prime  Minister  on  the  one  side  or  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  on  the  other.  All  the  rest  of  his  party  are  either 
his  obedient  slaves  or  else  his  enemies.  Should  one  of  them 
ever  show  any  sign  of  independent  spirit  or  display  any 
semblance  of  any  conviction  or  any  opinion  of  his  own  dif- 
fering at  all  from  those  of  the  leader  of  the  party  at  the 
moment,  and  should  that  one  persist  in  such  courses,  he 
becomes  an  enemy.  The  party  hacks  of  the  local  Caucus  in 
his  constituency  set  to  work  against  him.  Newspapers  are 
supplied  with  injurious  suggestions  discrediting  him.  Lies 
of  every  sort  are  secretly  disseminated  regarding  him.  The 
most  injurious  imputations  are  openly  made  on  his  honesty, 
his  honour  and  his  capacity.  He  is  presented  as  partly 
criminal,  partly  idiot,  but  mostly  traitor.  The  J.P.'s  of  his 
borough,  actual  and  expectant,  are  rallied  against  him.  The 
journalists  of  Fleet  Street  fill  the  London  and  provincial 
Press  with  contemptuous  paragraphs.  The  hacks  rage 
together  and  write  him  separate  or  collective  letters.  The 
local  Caucus  holds  meetings  of  its  most  eminent  grocers  and 
house-agents  and  passes  resolutions  of  ever-increasing 
severity  and  warning.  The  note  is  struck.  The  rebel  is 
marked  as  a  black  sheep.  He  is  peremptorily  invited  to 
mend  his  ways,  to  retire  at  the  next  election,  to  retire  now, 
to  go  over  to  the  other  side,  to  go  to  Germany  or  a  hotter 
place — in  any  case  to  get  out  of  that.  And  out  of  it  he  is  got. 
If  he  is  sturdy  enough  still  to  remain  obdurate  a  third 
candidate  is  sent  down  against  him,  with  the  avowed  and 
usually  successful  object  of  rather  losing  the  seat  for  the 
Party  than  submitting  to  the  continued  presence  in  Parlia- 
ment of  a  man,  who,  however  faithful  to  the  party  principles, 
cannot  be  counted  upon  with  absolute  certainty  to  vote  as 
the  Whip  orders  him  to  do.  For  the  Whip  would  rather 
destroy  the  Party  than  see  any  member  of  it  deviate  so 
much  as  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  exact  formula  of  insin- 
cerity and  the  precise  method  of  shift  and  evasion  adopted 
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by  the  leader  at  that  moment,  or  from  any  variation  of  them 
adopted  at  any  other  moment. 

The  Whip  and  the  leader  form  an  oligarchy  sole.  They 
are  a  duumvirate  to  which  no  third  is  admitted  from  among 
any  of  their  valued  colleagues.  The  leader  finds  and 
formulates  the  precise  form  of  policy  which  is  to  help 
him  to  jockey  the  other  side  if  possible,  and  is  at  any  rate 
to  keep  him  at  the  head  of  his  own  side  ;  he  blows  up  the 
iridescent  bubbles  that  are  to  amuse  and  enthuse  the  simple 
elector  and  to  be  launched  with  glorious  perorations. 
That  is  his  part — a  high,  grand  and  splendid  part  capable 
of  being  enshrined  in  a  page  of  history.  It  is  the  noble, 
ornamental,  public  part.  But  the  real,  effectual  driving 
power  remains  always  with  the  Whip.  It  is  the  power  of 
corruption — a  corruption  made  wider,  broader  and  deeper 
than  ever  before  known  in  our  history.  The  Whip  has 
to  "  get  the  stuff."  Voluntary,  patriotic  and  party 
subscriptions  which  up  to  thirty  years  ago  provided  the  few 
tens  of  thousands  that  then  sufficed  to  keep  the  local 
associations  going  will  no  longer  suffice.  It  is  not  some 
tens  but  many  hundreds  of  thousands  that  must  now  be  had 
to  maintain  the  greedy  machinery  of  the  modern  Caucus. 
The  Whip  gets  them  in  a  smaller  proportion  from  voluntary 
subscriptions,  but  in  a  larger  proportion  from  the  sale  of 
Honours,  now  become  so  habitual  that  it  is  no  longer  denied, 
and  is  in  fact — as  it  was  in  the  House  of  Lords — openly 
avowed.  Thence  now  comes  much  of  the  money  th  at  swells 
the  Party  Fund.  But  the  revered  leader  of  the  party,  to 
maintain  whom  in  his  position  all  this  is  done,  must  know 
nothing  of  it.  That  would  never  do.  For  he  might  be 
challenged  with  the  knowledge,  and  have  to  answer.  If  he 
knew  he  might  either  have  to  confess  or  to  deny,  and  if 
denying,  to  be  found  out  in  and  convicted  of  falsehood — a 
thing  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  great  leading  statesman 
destined  for  history.  Wherefore  the  Whip  who  conducts 
the  bargaining  and  gets  the  money  alone  knows  how  it  is 
got  and  whence  it  comes.     He  alone  knows  anything  about 
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it.  He  alone  knows  what  the  Party  Fund  is.  He  alone 
keeps  it,  spends  it  without  any  kind  of  check  upon  him  or 
any  kind  of  responsibility  to  anybody  whatever.  He  might 
spend  the  whole  of  it  on  rum  and  tobacco.  It  would  never 
be  found  out.  There  is  nobody  to  find  it  out.  All  is 
watertight. 

Like  all  great  works  of  art  this  is  of  great  simplicity.  It 
only  means  not  letting  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right 
hand  doeth.  Caesar,  Imperator  et  Pontifex  Maximus, 
Master  of  the  Legions  and  Saviour  of  his  country,  sits  great 
and  glorious,  a  divinity  with  divine  honours.  Behind  him 
stands  the  corrupt  Lictor.  Caesar  is  not  aware  of  him. 
The  Augurs  smile  at  each  other,  but  Caesar  cannot  imagine 
what  they  are  smiling  at.  He  does  not  dream  that  the 
Lictor  has  bought  the  Praetorians  and  therewith  the  empire 
for  him,  Caesar.  He  has  no  notion  that  the  Senators  have 
bought  their  way  into  the  Senate.  Not  he.  He  would  be 
profoundly  shocked  and  afflicted  at  any  such  thing.  He 
knows  nothing  of  his  Lictor's  doings,  whom  he  never  sees 
unless  upon  some  question  of  keeping  the  plebeians  in  order 
— that  same  Lictor  who  is  at  that  moment  winking  over 
Caesar's  shoulder  at  the  Senator  next  to  be  made.  However 
Lictors  may  wink  and  Augurs  smile,  Caesar  is  innocent  of 
their  tricks.  His  pure  soul  is  above  such  things.  His 
right  hand  and  his  left  hand  have  never  met.  Is  it  not 
simple  ? 
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SOME  of  the  statements  made  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding paper  may  seem  surprising.  We  therefore  append 
extracts  (taken  from  the  Official  Report  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  23rd  Feb.,  1914)  of 
portions  of  the  speeches  made  by  noble  Lords  on  this 
subject,  and  only  regret  that  space  does  not  enable  us  to 
give  the  whole  Debate  in  full.  We  would,  however, 
recommend  our  readers  to  read  it  in  full  in  the  official  report 
itself. 

House  of  Lords, 

Monday,  zyrd  February,  1914. 

Party  Honours. 


THE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE  rose  to  move  to  resolve— 

"  That  a  contribution  to  Party  funds  should  not  be  a  consideration 
"  to  a  Minister  when  he  recommends  any  name  for  an  honour  to  His 
"  Majesty ;  that  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  in  order  to 
"  assure  the  nation  that  Governments,  from  whatever  political  Party 
"  they  are  drawn,  will  act  according  to  this  rule  ;  and  that  this  House 
"  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  fore- 
"  going  Resolution." 

.  .  .  .  The  Crown  is  the  fount  of  all  honour  in  this  country, 
but  the  Crown  bestows  honours  in  two  different  ways.  Sometimes 
the  Sovereign  acts  on  his  own  gracious  motion,  and  at  other  times  he 
acts  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  Nothing  that  I  am  going  to  say 
to-day  refers  to  those  honours  which  the  Crown  gives  of  its  own 
grace.  I  refer  only  to  those  which  it  bestows  on  the  advice  of 
Ministers.  Again,  I  must  make  a  distinction  in  that  case.  There  is 
a  certain  class  of  honours,  perhaps  the  most  important~class,  in 
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respect  of  the  gift  of  which  and  the  selection  for  which  I  have  never 
heard  a  word  of  adverse  criticism.  I  mean  those  honours  which  are 
conferred  on  the  Civil  Service  and  on  the  Navy  and  Army.  Those 
are  always  given  for  meritorious  public  service,  often  for  very  brilliant 
public  service,  and  nothing  that  I  am  going  to  say  to-day  refers  to 
that  class  of  honours  ;  though  I  must  confess  that  I  fear  that,  unless 
present  tendencies  receive  a  salutary  check,  the  day  will  come  when 
some  one  will  offer  to  buy  a  Victoria  Cross.  It  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible, I  agree,  that  any  one  should  wish  to  possess  a  Cross  so 
acquired,  but  then  there  is  a  great  deal  about  this  question  that  is 
incomprehensible.  .  .  .  I  shall  only  treat  of  those  honours  which 
are  given  to  the  public  at  large  on  the  advice  of  Ministers,  and  I 
mainly  refer  to  those  which  are  known  as  political  honours. 

There  is  a  prevalent  belief — I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  guilty 
of  exaggeration  if  I  said  a  very  widely  prevalent  belief — that  persons 
are  often  recommended  for  these  honours  whom  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  so  recommending  if  they  had  not  contributed  largely  to 
Party  funds.  That  prevalent  belief  takes  three  forms,  as  I  know,  not 
only  from  the  Press,  but  from  a  voluminous  correspondence  on  this 
subject.  It  is  believed  that  persons  who  have  social  ambition,  or 
whose  wives  have  social  ambition,  and  who  have  really  no  claim  at  all 
to  receive  an  honour,  can  purchase  it  if  they  go  to  the  right  place. 
Again,  the  belief  takes  this  form,  that  there  have  been  cases  where 
social  ambition  has  never  entered  into  the  soul  of  the  innocent  rich 
man,  but  where  he  has  been  tempted  and  where  an  honour  has  been 
actually  hawked  to  him  on  condition  that  he  would  make  this  contri- 
bution. The  third  case  is  rather  of  a  different  kind,  but  still,  I  main- 
tain, a  great  evil.  It  is  the  case  of  men  who  have  really  done  public 
service,  whom  public  opinion  would  be  very  content  to  see  honoured, 
and  who  have  had  pressure — I  would  almost  say  brutal  pressure — 
put  upon  them  to  make  a  contribution  to  Party  funds  which  they  did 
not  wish,  and  in  some  cases  could  not  afford,  to  make.  If  it  were 
necessary,  I  could  quote  sheaves  of  cuttings  from  the  public  Press  to 
prove  the  prevalence  of  this  belief,  and  from  newspapers  covering  the 
whole  field  of  political  opinion,  from  the  Labour  Leader  to  the  Morning 
Post,  and  from  the  Nation  to  the  Saturday  Review,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  we  have  the  new  publication,  the  Candid  Witness  (sic)  in  which 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  has  dealt  very  fully  with  this  question.  And 
further,  every  playgoer  knows  that  this  matter  of  the  sale  of  honours 
is  now  openly  scoffed  at  in  the  theatre,  and  it  has  also  even  been 
thrown  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  taunt  from 
one  member  to  another. 

I  say  at  once  that  this  prevalent  belief  applies  to  both  political 

Parties,  to  both  those  great  political  Parties  that  have  held  office,  and 

that  the  evil  is  a  growth  of  our  Party  system  and  that  both  political 

Parties  are  responsible  for  it.     Therefore,  my  Lords,  I  think  you  will 
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see  at  once  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  am  asking  you  to-day  to 
approach  this  question.  I  will  commence  with  the  confession  that 
if  you  asked  me  to  prove  in  a  Court  of  Law  one  single  case  I  could 
not  do  it.  Though  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  confidences, 
I  could  not  prove  one  single  case.  Yet  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  here 
that  I  believe  there  are  grounds  for  the  prevalence  of  this  belief. 
Moreover,  I  fear  that  the  evil  is  growing  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
grow  unless  checked  by  public  opinion.  I  will  give  presently  the 
reasons  why  I  think  the  evil,  unless  checked,  is  bound  to  grow.  .  .  . 

I  think  it  is  an  evil  with  many  sides  to  it,  but  the  two  on  which  I 
wish  to  lay  stress  are  the  injurious  effects  of  this  belief  on  the  prestige 
of  the  Crown  and  on  the  standard  of  public  morality.  This  is  not 
the  occasion  to  talk  about  loyalty,  that  feeling  which  defies  analysis 
and  yet  is  a  force  which  actuates  us  throughout  our  lives.  But, 
altogether  apart  from  that,  is  it  not  true  that  thinking  men  of  all 
Parties  are  feeling  more  and  more  the  great  value  of  the  Monarchy 
as  part  of  our  Constitution  ?  As  we  watch  the  working  of  other 
forms  of  government,  in  other  countries,  I  think  we  more  and 
more  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  possess  a  Constitutional  Mon- 
archy ;  and  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  Empire  is  a  great 
force  and  an  increasing  power  for  human  happiness  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  world,  value  the  Monarchy,  because  we  know  that  under  no 
other  system  whatever  could  the  Empire  be  held  together.  There- 
fore, an  influence  which  injuriously  affects  the  prestige  of  the 
Monarchy,  of  the  Crown,  must  be  a  great  public  evil.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  belief,  that  honours  which  proceed  from  the  Crown 
can  be  acquired  by  wealth,  by  whomsoever  owned  or  howsoever  got, 
should  be  prevalent  and  the  prestige  of  the  Crown  not  be  affected  ? 
I  will  not  incur  the  wrath  of  the  shade  of  Lord  Macaulay  by  saying 
that  "  streams  meander  level  to  their  fount  "  ;  but  I  do  say  it  is 
natural  for  an  ordinary  man,  when  he  sees  the  stream  polluted,  to 
think  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  fount,  whereas 
we  know  that  in  this  case  the  fount  is  undefiled,  and  that  the  source 
of  pollution  is  elsewhere. 

What  about  the  standard  of  public  morality  ?  Surely  it  does 
matter  whether  the  hall-mark  of  honour  is  to  be  genius  or  noble  life, 
or  position,  or  public  service,  or  whether  the  hall-mark  of  honour  is, 
as  I  have  already  said,  to  be  simply  wealth  by  whomsoever  owned  and 
howsoever  got ;  and  I  do  not  think  a  less  question  is  before  your 
Lordships  to-day.  Therefore  I  say  that  it  does  affect  the  standard 
of  public  morality,  because  if  the  Crown  selects  men  of  genius,  of 
noble  life,  and  of  great  public  service  for  honour,  it  must  be  a  support 
to  the  standard  of  public  duty  throughout  the  nation  ;  whereas,  if 
the  opposite  is  the  case  and  honours  are  just  as  easily  or  more  easily 
acquired  by  those  who  fulfil  none  of  the  qualifications  I  have  enu- 
merated, but  who  have  simply  bought  them,  then,  I  say,  the  standard 
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of  public  duty  and  the  service  which  flows  from  the  sense  of  duty  is 
dangerously  impaired.  If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  system  of 
honours  if  properly  used  is  a  good  system  and  a  valuable  institution 
in  the  State,must  it  not  be  true  that  the  value  of  honours  will  in  time 
be  fatally  impaired  if  they  can  be  bought  ?  What  possible  object  can 
a  man  of  genius  have  in  accepting  an  honour  which  a  man  who  is  not 
only  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  who  has  no  qualifications  except  wealth, 
shares  equally  with  himself  ? 

.  .  .  My  conception  of  public  service,  I  admit,  is  a  very  wide  one, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  very  wide  one.  In  public  service  I  include 
all  service  for  the  State,  whether  Imperial,  or  Parliamentary,  or 
municipal,  and,  of  course,  I  include  Party  service.  I  know  there  are 
people  who  say  that  Party  service  ought  not  to  be  included.  I  do 
not  think  they  have  thought  out  what  the  consequences  of  exclusion 
would  be,  because  under  our  system  a  very  large  number  of  our  most 
valuable  public  servants  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  Party 
men.  Then,  of  course,  I  include  eminence  in  commerce  and  manu- 
facture ;  eminence  in  art,  including,  of  course,  the  stage  ;  eminence 
in  literature,  including,  of  course,  journalism  ;  eminence  in  science, 
and  public  benevolence  and  munificence.  I  do  not  mean  for  one 
moment  that  that  list  is  exhaustive.  I  only  put  it  before  you  as 
showing  that  my  conception  of  public  service  is  a  very  wide  one,  but 
always  with  the  condition  that  the  life  of  the  man  to  be  honoured 
must  have  been  clean  and  honourable.  The  scandal — the  grievous 
scandal,  as  I  submit  it  to  be — which  is  alleged,  and  which  public 
opinion  ought  to  kill,  is  that  a  man  whom  no  one  would  think  other- 
wise of  recommending  for  an  honour  should  be  able  to  buy  an  honour 
just  as  he  would  a  picture. 

Let  me  pass  to  another  aspect  of  this  question.  Just  as  there  are 
those  who  say  that  there  should  not  be  honours,  there  are  those  who 
say  that  there  should  not  be  Party  funds.  That  is  a  very  big 
question  on  which  I  can  only  touch  lightly  to-day,  but  it  is  a  very 
serious  question,  as  I  will  show  to  your  Lordships  presently.  I 
noticed  that  the  Nation  called  this  question  of  Party  funds  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Liberal  Party.  I  think  the  simile  rather  a  strange 
one.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  deplorable  militarism  of 
Achilles  would  have  made  him  an  unsuitable  prototype  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  we  who  live  in  partibus  infidelium  are  happy  to  think  that 
we  can  see  more  vulnerable  parts  in  that  Party  than  merely  the  heel. 
But  the  simile  of  the  Nation  brought  another  to  my  mind.  Would 
it  not  be  true  to  say  that  this  greed  of  all  political  Parties  for  money 
with  which  to  run  their  political  machinery  is  the  clay  foot  of 
Democracy  ?  Just  think  how  mixed  up  this  question  is  with  all  we 
call  popular  movements.  They  cannot  be  worked  by  either  Party 
without  money  and  no  Party  can  do  without  money  and  without 
titles.     Look,  my  Lords,  at  the  last  instance,  the  Land  Campaign, 
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of  which  the  Government  have  appointed  Mr.  George  to  be  manager. 

Am  I  to  be  told  that  that  organisation  is  financed  by  the  mites  of 
the  Liberal  widows,  or  by  a  sort  of  Peter's  pence  of  the  Liberal 
Party  ;  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  Paul's  pence,  because  the  noble 
Viscount  opposite  will  remember  that  one  of  his  colleagues  suggested 
to  us  the  other  day  that  the  only  person  really  worthy  to  be  compared 
to  Mr.  George  was  St.  Paul  ?  No,  my  Lords,  'nobody  will  believe 
that  this  very  costly  and  elaborate  organisation  is  only  financed  by 
what  I  have  called  the  mites  of  the  Liberal  widows.  I  have  taken 
that  illustration.  The  noble  Marquess  opposite,  if  he  indulged  in 
tu  quoque,  which  he  never  does,  might  find  an  organisation  belonging 
to  my  Party  with  which  he  could  parallel  it,  but  if  he  did  so  he  would 
only  be  helping  me  to  prove  my  point,  and  that  is  that  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  and  dangers  of  Democracy  is  that  both  political  Parties 
are  becoming  absolutely  dependent  on  enormous  funds  for  their 
existence. 

Why  do  the  Parties  want  money  ?     And  they  want  more  and  more 

every  year  as  time  goes  on.     It  is  because  a  very  large  proportion  of 

the  Democracy  take  no  interest  in  politics,  know  nothing  about 

politics,  and  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  unless  a  refusal  to  do 

so  became  more  irksome  than  acquiescence  in  going  to  the  poll. 

It  is  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  educate  this  large  part  of  the 

Democracy,  however  superficially,  and  above  all  of  having  such  a 

machinery  as  will  bring  the  last  man  to  the  poll,  however  unwilling 

he  may  be,  which  is  forcing  both  political  Parties  to  cry  out  more 

and  more  for  money.  .  .  .  There  is  a  noble  Lord,  one  of  the  most 

distinguished  members  of  our  House — I  do  not  see  him  here  to-day 

— who  might  be  able  to  tell  us  that  in  other  countries  it  has  happened 

that  those  who  have  found  the  money  for  a  Party  have  eventually 

also  dictated  its  policy.     Who  can  say  there  is  no  danger  that  the  same 

sordid  fate  should  not  befall  us  ?     Men  will  dispute  till  the  crack 

of  doom  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  different  forms  of  government, 

but  I  say  without  hesitation,  and  I  know  not  one  of  your  Lordships 

will  deny  it,  that  the  very  worst  fate  that  could  befall  a  country  is 

to  be  governed  by  an  alliance  of  the  caucus  and  the  plutocrat. 

Remember,  my  Lords,  the  more  the  honours  flowing  from  the  Crown 

are  depreciated  the  more  influence  you  are  throwing  into  the  hands 

of  what  is  known  as  the  plutocracy.     There  is  a  danger — noble  Lords 

opposite  must  know  it  as  well  as  we  do — lest  the  real  residuary 

legatee  of  that  influence  of  which  you  are  trying  to  deprive  the 

hereditary  Peerage  should  be  not  the  people  but  the  plutocracy. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  controversy  centres  round  the  Whips  and 
the  Whips'  Office.  Whips  are  not  more  depraved  than  other  people. 
That  would  be  a  complete  misapprehension.     How  is  it  that  they 
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have  got  into  this  position  ?  They  have  a  very  weary  and  thankless 
life,  and  they  are  being  subjected  ever  more  and  more  to  claims 
from  sections  of  their  Party  for  money.  Because  the  Party  machinery 
is  ever  becoming  more  and  more  elaborate,  the  Whip  is  ever  being 
asked  for  more  and  more  money,  and  he  becomes  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  only  thing  that  matters  in  this  world  and  probably  in 
the  next  is  that  his  Party  should  remain  in  office.  He  begins  to  think 
that  money  is  an  essential  condition  to  his  Party  remaining  in  office, 
and  in  the  end — well,  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and,  however 
scrupulous  he  may  have  been  when  he  begins,  he  ends  by  thinking 
that  the  Party  must  have  funds  at  all  costs.  He  is  very  loyal  to  his 
chiefs.  He  tells  them  everything  about  the  Party  except  about  the 
Party  funds,  and  his  loyalty  there  is  shown  by  telling  them  as  little 
as  possible.  The  Party  chiefs  are  busy  men,  and  they  are  careful 
students  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  they  avoid  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  My  Lords,  the  position  is  really  perfectly  in- 
tolerable both  for  Whips  and  chiefs.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  men  in  England  who  would  be  more  delighted  if  they  could  be 
freed  from  this  curse  of  the  Party  system  than  would  the  Whips 
and  their  chiefs.  But  I  very  much  doubt  if  they  can  free  themselves. 
I  doubt  if  this  servitude  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Party  system 
is  one  from  which  they  can  escape  of  their  own  action  and  their 
own  desire.  I  believe  it  is  public  opinion  and  public  opinion  alone 
which  can  rescue  them.  .  .  . 

Surely  this  is  the  whole  truth — that  if  public  opinion  is  vigilant 
in  the  matter  and  sound  in  itself,  Ministers  of  all  Parties  will  con- 
form to  the  standard  demanded  of  them.  And  if  it  is  true  that 
this  evil  has  been  growing  under  our  Party  system,  does  no  blame 
lie  at  the  door  of  public  opinion  ?  I  say,  my  Lords,  that  public 
opinion  has  been  extremely  lax  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  is  dis- 
quieting how  little  attention  the  Press  has  paid  to  it  down  to  quite 
recent  months,  because  it  is  of  all  things  an  evil  in  which  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  as  voiced  by  the  Press,  may  have  a  most  salutary  effect. 
We  are  accused  sometimes  by  other  nations  of  hypocrisy.  We 
deplore  the  forms  of  public  corruption  of  which  we  have  heard  in 
other  places.  My  Lords,  is  not  this  accusation  a  little  true  some- 
times ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  we  had  attended  to  this 
beam  in  our  own  eye  before  we  had  deplored  the  mote  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations  in  the  matter  of  public  morals  ?  That  is  really 
the  object  of  my  Motion  to-night.  I  want  to  do  what  little  I  can 
to  rouse  public  opinion  to  this  evil  of  the  sale  of  Party  honours 
which  I  believe  exists,  and  to  the  still  greater  evil — this  greed  of  all 
Parties  for  money — which,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  the  great  dangers 
ahead  of  Democracy. 

LORD  CHARNWOOD  :  .  .  .  There  are,   I   believe,  perfectly 
honourable    gentlemen    to    whom    this    system    seems    something 
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amusing,  even  picturesque,  something  which  has  a  fine  antiquarian 
flavour  about  it  reminiscent  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  I  think 
that  anybody  who  makes  light  of  it  is  mistaken  altogether.  That  is 
not  at  all  the  way  in  which  the  man  in  the  street  regards  this  thing. 
The  ordinary  honest  Englishman  hopes  that,  if  he  were  to  receive  a 
chance  of  an  honour  which  had  been  in  fact  bought,  he  would  reject 
it  as  a  dishonour.  That  is  the  unsophisticated  view  ;  and  the 
prevalence  and  growth  of  the  system  to  which  the  noble  Earl  has 
referred,  should  it  proceed  further,  will  be,  I  think  one  may  seriously 
say,  a  thing  which  will  expose  the  governing  classes  of  this  country 
to  the  contempt  of  the  poorer  people  whom  they  govern.  .  .  . 

We  may  make,  I  think,  a  very  good  guess  at  what  takes  place  in 
these  matters.  It  is  not  that  one  supposes  that  Ministers  put 
names  before  the  Crown  for  false  reasons,  the  real  reason  being  that 
they  know  that  their  Party  funds  will  benefit.  That  is  unthinkable. 
The  fact  is,  I  imagine,  that  a  Minister  recommending  a  name  for 
an  honour  is  very  often  ignorant — a  particularly  cynical  Minister 
would  probably  take  care  that  he  was  always  ignorant —  whether  the 
good  man  whom  he  recommends  has  contributed  to  the  Party  funds 
or  not.  But  here  is  the  trouble.  A  Minister  cannot  always,  cannot 
often,  be  aware  of  how  it  comes  about  that  that  good  man's  many 
virtues  have  been  so  prominently  brought  under  his  own  notice. 
Therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  Resolution  might  be  passed,  and 
every  Minister  who  recommends  the  bestowal  of  an  honour  to  the 
Crown  might  be  able  with  truth  to  declare  that  he  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Resolution  ;  and  nevertheless  the  system  might 
still  be  going  on,  that  cash  was  paid  with  the  prospect  that  honours 
would  result,  or  what  is  scarcely  less  offensive  that  honours  might 
be  bestowed  and  thereafter  blackmail  extorted  with  the  allegation 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  customary  fee.  Therefore  I  think  that  the  mere 
assertion  of  this  principle  in  a  Resolution  does  not  carry  us  very 
far.  .  .  . 

Now  to  return  to  the  reality  of  this  question.  It  would  be 
futile,  as  the  noble  Earl  has  said,  to  examine  particular  cases,  for 
where  the  information  that  comes  to  one  is  most  precise  and  most 
authentic  it  is  apt  to  be  such  as  no  one  would  state  publicly,  and 
even  the  dates  and  the  names  are  in  some  cases  carefully  not  revealed. 
But  there  is  one  general  reason  why  I  think  we  may  take  it  as  quite 
certain  that  this  practice  is  growing  at  the  present  time  and  is  likely 
to  continue  to  grow ;  and  it  is  the  enormous  growth  of  election 
expenditure. 

LORD  WILLOUGHBY  DE  BROKE  :  My  Lords,  I  do  not  know 
what  view  my  noble  friend  who  made  this  Motion  will  take  of  the 
Amendment  which  has  just  been  proposed.  Neither  do  I  know 
whether  a  Royal  Commission  on  this  subject  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  or  whether  we  should  get  much  advantage  out  of  it.  The  only 
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people  whom  you  could  examine  would  be  the  Party  Whips  on 
both  sides,  and  I  imagine  that  they  have  information  at  their  dis- 
posal which  even  a  Royal  Commission  would  find  great  difficulty 
in  extracting.  But  it  is  no  good  for  any  one  to  think  that  the  noble 
Earl  has  brought  forward  charges  which  are  vague  and  cannot  be 
substantiated.  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  I  do,  because 
I  have  dabbled  in  the  sale  of  honours  myself.  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  bought  my  own  title.  That  was  conferred  on  my  ancestor  for 
an  active  part  that  he  took  in  placing  the  Tudor  Dynasty  on  the 
Throne — a  Dynasty  which  furnished  a  line  of  Monarchs  who,  I 
believe,  would  have  treated  noble  Lords  opposite  in  a  very  different 
way  from  that  in  which  they  are  being  treated  by  his  present 
Majesty. 

I  will  tell  you  the  circumstances  of  this  attempt  of  mine.  You 
need  not  be  anxious  :  I  am  not  going  to  implicate  anybody  on  my 
own  side,  although,  even  if  I  did,  we  have  been  out  of  office  so 
long  that  I  think  the  Statute  of  Limitations  ought  to  apply  with 
regard  to  any  trafficking  which  the  Conservative  Party  might  have 
had  in  this  unclean  thing.  I  wanted  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
an  enterprise  which  cannot  be  entirely  dissociated  from  Party 
politics,  but  which  I  can  assure  your  Lordships  was  entirely  patriotic 
in  its  design.  I  called  upon  a  gentleman  and  suggested  that  if 
he  would  give  me  this  sum  of  money  I  would  use  my  influence 
with  my  Party  to  secure  for  him,  not  a  Peerage — a  baronetcy  only. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  price  of  a  baronetcy  is — I  dare  say 
some  of  the  whips  on  either  side  will  be  able  to  tell  me — but  the 
price  which  I  asked  was,  I  assure  you,  not  excessive.  Then  a 
question  was  put  to  me  which  was  a  perfectly  natural  one.  The 
gentleman  said,  "  That  is  all  very  well,  Willoughby,  but  when  are 
you  going  to  deliver  the  goods  ? ':  I  said  that  I  might  not  be  able  to 
do  so  in  any  case,  but  I  certainly  could  not  do  so  until  the  Unionist 
Party  got  back  into  office.  He  said,  "  When  will  that  be  ?  "  and 
I  replied,  "  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know."  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  two  General  Elections  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that 
I  was  very  politely  shown  the  door.   .  .   . 

An  honour  is  given  to  a  man  in  order  that  he  may  have,  not  only 
reward  for  something  that  he  has  done  for  his  country  in  the  past, 
but  in  order  that  he  may  have  distinction  and  authority  among  his 
fellow  men  to  enable  him  the  better  to  perform  his  duty  in  the 
future  and  to  do  more  work  for  the  nation  and  the  Empire.  .  .  . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  and  the  Empire,  the  greatest 
disservice  which  statesmen  and  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  granting  of  honours  in  this  country  can  possibly  perform  is 
to  debase  the  hereditary  Peerage.  The  granting  of  a  hereditary 
title  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do.  If  I  were  a  Radical  organiser 
I  should  always  try  to  choose  my  Peers  from  among  those  who, 
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like  Mr.  Jorrocks,  had  no  legitimate  offspring.  Sometimes  their 
conversion  to  Tory  principles  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  or 
a  few  weeks,  or  possibly,  in  their  heart  of  hearts  a  few  hours,  but 
their  son  is  almost  certain  to  become  a  Tory,  whereas  a  Radical 
grandson  of  a  Radical  Peer  is  a  phenomenon  that  cannot  be  conceived. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  going  to  choose  a  hereditary  Peer, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  caucus  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  nation,  you  would  certainly  choose  him  on  what  are  called 
eugenic  principles.  [Laughter.]  I  had  seriously  hoped  that 
noble  Lords  would  not  laugh  at  that.  It  is  obvious  that  he  should 
be  chosen  on  account  of  his  coming  from  a  sound  stock,  being  himself 
sound  and  coming,  as  Lord  Selborne  said,  from  a  family — -I  do  not 
care  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor — who  are  patriotic  and  are  likely  to 
continue  in  their  posterity  the  same  qualities.  That  is  not  an 
extravagant  demand. 

But  what  are  the  grounds  on  which  you  give  a  title  to  gentlemen 
nowadays  ?  He  would  be  a  very  bold  man  who  would  get  up  and 
deny  that  the  grounds  on  which  you  advise  His  Majesty  to  grant  a 
Peerage  to-day  are  not  more  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the 
caucus  than  by  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Empire.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  the  noble  Earl  condemn  so  eloquently  that  terrible 
alliance,  which  is  mutually  exploiting  one  another,  between  the 
caucus  and  the  plutocracy.  This  thing  called  Democracy,  of  which 
everybody  is  talking  so  glibly  in  this  country  and  of  which  we  have 
had  such  an  orgy  in  England  during  the  last  few  years,  has  one  never- 
failing  vice,  and  that  is  that  it  throws  up  a  race  of  exploiters  who  were 
well  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Price  Collier  in  his  exceedingly  pene- 
trating work  England  and  the  English,  as  politicians  who  live  by  the 
people,  on  the  people,  and  for  themselves.  That  is  the  government 
from  which  we  are  suffering  to-day,  and  I  think  we  should  suffer  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  whichever  Party  was  in  office.  .  .  . 

I  say  that  it  is  just  as  corrupt  to  extract  a  consideration  out  of  a 
man  by  means  of  a  direct  vote  as  it  is  to  extract  a  consideration  out 
of  him  by  means  of  the  direct  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  ;  and  if 
a  great  many  of  us  had  tried  to  get  money  in  the  same  way  as  we 
try  to  get  votes  we  should  have  been  sent  to  prison  long  ago.  .  .  . 

This  question  of  bestowing  titles  and  honours  opens  up  a  very 
wide-reaching  consideration  which  what  are  called  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  will  do  well  to  consider.  We  are  witnessing 
and  have  done  for  come  years  past,  a  struggle  in  the  industrial 
portions  of  England  between  Capital  and  Labour,  and  that  struggle 
is  largely  engendered  because  the  working  classes  have  to  deal  with 
a  small  knot  of  employers  who  have  not  been  brought  up  in  and  do 
not  understand  the  old  English  traditions  between  employers  and 
employed.  These  men  are  the  plutocrats  who  are  at  the  bottom 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  industrial  unrest  to-day  ;  and  the  one  power 
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which  stands  between  the  working  classes  of  this  country  and  the 
plutocracy  which  they  are  rebelling  against  but  which  they  do  not 
quite  know  how  to  defeat,  is  the  hereditary  Peerage  as  represented 
in  this  House.  .  .  . 

LORD  RIBBLESDALE  :  My  Lords,  I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  into  what  I  recognise  as 
some  of  the  "  Die-hard  "  arguments,  except  to  say  that  under  his  able 
hand  they  seem  to  trot  out  pretty  briskly.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  follow 
him  into  the  special  virtues  of  the  hereditary  principle.  But  as  we 
here  are  all  more  or  less  victims  of  the  hereditary  principle,  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  much  obliged  for  the  encomiums  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  pass  upon  it.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  go  into  the  question  of  Party 
funds,  upon  which  both  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Charnwood  touched 
to-night.  I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  Party  funds,  and  I  have 
always  expressed  a  profound  reluctance  to  subscribe  largely  to  them. 

But,  like  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last,  although  I  have  not 
exactly  dabbled  in  getting  honours  for  people,  I  have  been,  I  believe 
"  approached  "  is  the  right  word,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  ten 
years  or  so  that  I  was  a  Whip  in  this  House  ;  and  only  the  other  day 
I  was  called  upon  by  a  very  honest  foxhunter,  who  sent  up  a  message 
to  see  me  with  so  much  mystery  that  I  thought  he  wanted  to  sell 
me  a  horse.  I  went  down  to  see  him.  He  is  not  a  man  who  keeps 
in  touch  with  current  politics,  and  he  seemed  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  still  a  Whip,  and  that  though  a  Whip  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  not  an  individual  who  has  very  much  to  do  in 
that  kind  of  way,  he  evidently  thought  that  any  channel  might  be 
useful.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  come  on  behalf  of  a  friend  of  his. 
He  looked  grave  and  pregnant  with  thought,  and,  when  I  pressed 
him,  he  put  the  matter  in  a  very  blunt  way.  He  said  his  friend  would 
like  to  have  a  certain  sort  of  honour.  So  I  said,  "  Well,  what  is 
"  the  inducement  ?  "  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  think  he  would  give  a 
"  good  deal  of  money."  I  asked,  "  What  sort  of  figure  ?  "  He 
indicated  a  figure,  and  I  said,  "  I  don't  know  about  that."  After 
walking  about  the  room  a  good  deal  he  came  back,  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  I  think  he  would  go  a  bit  better."  So  then  I 
said  to  him,  "  Yes,  that  might  be  all  right,  but  what  about  his 
"  political  views  ?  "  He  did  not  seem  to  have  thought  about  that 
at  all.  "  I  don't  know  much  about  that,"  he  said,  "  but  I  think  it 
"  will  be  all  right."     With  that  he  went  away. 

Then  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Selborne)  was  very  angry  with 
the  caucus,  but  he  was  still  more  angry  with  plutocrats.  Now,  why 
is  he  so  angry  with  plutocrats  ?  I  am  not  one  of  them  myself,  but 
I  believe  they  are  a  very  nice  body  of  men.  At  all  events,  I  am  re- 
minded of  Dr.  Johnson's  line — 

"  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 
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After  all,  if  a  man  wants  to  get  on  in  this  world  he  is  none  the  worse 
for  having  a  little  money  and  for  persuading  the  Party  Whips  that 
money  may  be  useful  to  the  Party  chests.  Therefore  I  take  the 
view — the  view  which  Lord  Charnwood  felt  sorry  about — that  we 
are  to  some  extent  tilting  at  a  windmill  on  which  we  shall  not  make 
very  much  impression,  and  that  there  is  a  great  danger  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  sort  that  our  minds  may  be  a  little  deflected  by  proper 
feelings,  but  proper  feelings  which  verge  on  those  we  associate  with 
Mr.  Pecksniff.  .  .  . 

VISCOUNT  MILNER  :  My  Lords,  I  hope  I  may  not  fall  under 
the  lash  of  the  noble  Lord's  sarcasm  if  I  treat  this  subject  with  a  slight 
approach  to  seriousness  which  he  may  condemn  as  solemnity.  .  .  .* 
I  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  a  rather  unfortunate  impression  would 
be  given  to  the  world  outside  if  what  is,  after  all,  the  grave  matter 
which  has  been  brought  before  us  by  the  noble  Earl  on  the  Front 
Bench  should  be,  as  it  were,  chaffed  out  of  court.  .  .  . 

I  quite  agree,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a  discussion  of  this  kind  in  this  House,  if  it  can  be  kept  on  right 
lines,  is  that  it  will  stimulate  public  opinion  on  the  matter.  Perhaps 
I  might  say  from  another  point  of  view  that  it  will  satisfy  public 
opinion,  that  it  will  focus  public  opinion  ;  for  my  belief  is  that  there 
is  a  great  and  growing  and  serious  feeling  throughout  the  country  as 
to  the  enormity  of  the  sale  of  honours,  which  it  is  just  as  well  that 
Parliament  should  take  some  pains  to  direct  into  wise  channels. 
But  though  I  attribute  importance  to  the  effect  of  a  discussion  of 
this  kind  upon  public  opinion,  I  do  not  myself  think  that  we  can 
stop  there  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  are  serious  in  the  matter  in 
this  House  or  in  the  other,  if  we  are  really  serious  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  something  material  may  be  achieved. 

The  great  difficulty  of  this  discussion,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  absolute  proof  of  what  is  described  as  the  sale 
of  honours.  In  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  no  doubt,  honours 
are  not  sold,  like  butter  or  cheese.  It  may  even  be  said  that  there 
is  no  honour,  however  flagrantly  bestowed,  which  cannot  often,  or 
in  fact,  always,  be  accounted  for  by  some  plausible  reason  besides 
the  true  one,  and  care  is  always  taken  to  avoid  suspicious  juxtaposition 
of  cause  and  effect.  If  a  gentleman  of  good  position  and  standing 
who  happens  to  have  contributed  liberally  to  the  Party  funds 
becomes  the  recipient  of  an  honour,  who  is  to  say  that  the  Minister 
who  recommended  him  was  influenced  wholly  or  mainly  by  gratitude 
for  his  generosity  and  not  by  other  considerations  ?  The  only  thing 
we  know  is  that  the  tendency  to  bestow  titles  of  honour  on  persons 
with  no  very  obvious  qualifications  is  a  rapidly  growing  tendency, 
and  that  the  bestowal  of  them  has  a  habit  of  synchronising  with 
periods  when  the  Government  of  the  day  is  in  special  need  of  funds. 

There  is  another  interesting  point  besides  the  number  of  these 
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creations,  and  that  is  what  I  may  call  their  periodicity,  the  cyclical 
movement  which  seems  to  affect  them.  They  are  rather  like  shooting 
stars.  I  mean  to  say  there  is  a  certain  period  of  the  year  when  we 
always  look  out  for  them,  but  a  really  imposing  shower  only  occurs 
every  two  or  three  years— perhaps  I  ought  to  say  every  three  or  four 
years  ;  at  any  rate,  it  only  occurs  in  connection  with  critical  moments 
in  the  life  of  a  Government.  The  occurrence  of  these  great  showers 
of  honours  is  nearly  always  in  the  year  before,  or  the  year  of,  or  the 
year  after  a  General  Election  ;  and  one  is  almost  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  some  kind  of  mysterious  relation  between 
the  two  phenomena. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl  only  goes 
this  length,  that  it  asks  us  to  declare  that  the  use  of  titles  of  honour 
as  a  means  of  replenishing  Party  funds  is  not  a  proper  use  to  which 
to  put  them,  or  the  Royal  power  by  which  they  are  created,  that  it 
is   more   or  less   dishonouring  to   His   Majesty — a   degradation   of 
honours  and  a  degradation  of  public  life.     I  could  not  add  anything 
to  what  has  been  said  so  well  by  the  noble  Earl  about  the  bad  effect 
which  the  traffic  in  honours  must  have  upon  the  esteem  in  which 
honours  are  held,  and  the  harm  it  does  in  destroying  a  powerful 
and  respectable  incentive — though  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  highest 
form  of  incentive — to  good  public  service,  and  to  munificence  for 
public  objects.     But  there  is  an  even  worse  consequence  of  this 
traffic,  and  that  is  that  by  offering  to  Party  managers  the  opportunity 
of  collecting  enormous  secret  funds  it  helps  to  rivet  the  yoke  of 
Party  upon  our  public  men,  to  undermine  independence  alike  in 
candidates  and  in  Members  of  Parliament,  and  to  submit  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  to  the  uncontrolled  and  growing  despotism 
of  the  Party  machine.     It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system 
which  has  destroyed  the  authority  of  this  House  and  is  fast  reducing 
debate  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to  a  farce.  .  .  . 

Accepting  the  Party  system  not  as  a  thing  in  itself  desirable  but 
as,  in  my  lifetime  at  any  rate,  a  necessary  evil,  I  am  still  anxious 
to  limit,  and  not  to  encourage,  one  of  its  very  worst  and  most 
discreditable  features.  There  is  nothing  which  is  more  calculated, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  to  lead  to  the  widespread  corruption 
of  public  life  than  the  irresponsible  control  of  large  secret  funds  by 
Party  managers.  .  .  . 

Would  it  be  unreasonable  that  when  honours  are  announced 
some  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  honours  are  con- 
ferred should  be  given  ?  The  thing  is  done,  for  instance,  whenever 
money  is  granted  to  deserving  individuals  from  the  fund  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Prime  Minister — the  Civil  List.  I  have  con- 
stantly seen— it  has  appeared  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  proceeding 
in  cases  where  grants  were  made  from  the  Civil  List — a  brief  state- 
ment, entirely  honourable  to  the  recipients  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
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to  the  public,  of  the  reasons  why  the  grants  were  given.  Why  is 
there  any  objection  to  doing  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  bestowal 
of  any  honour  whatsoever  ?  .  .  .  . 

What  I  do  hope  is  that  the  decision  of  the  House  to-night,  the 
reception  which  the  House  gives  to  the  Motion,  and,  may  I  venture 
to  add,  the  speeches  to  which  I  hope  we  may  yet  look  forward 
from  the  leaders  of  both  Parties,  will  leave  no  false  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  as  I  think  a  false  impression  may  have 
been  left  by  some  of  the  preceding  speeches,  but  that  it  will  go  forth 
to  the  country  that  in  this  House  at  least  the  degradation  of  titles 
of  honour  is  regarded  with  abhorrence  and  is  looked  upon  not  only 
— which  is  a  minor  consideration — as  an  injury  and  insult  to  the 
order  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong,  but  also  as  a  serious 
injury  to  the  nation. 

THE  MARQUESS  OF  CREWE  :  .  .  .  Now,  what  was  the  case 
put  forward  by  my  noble  friend  ?  He  was  perfectly  frank  and  candid 
with  the  House.  He  told  us  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  produce 
instances  of  the  kind  of  abuse  to  which  he  desired  to  put  an  end  ;  and 
he  rested  himself  almost  entirely  on  the  suspicion — I  think  he  said 
the  widely  prevalent  suspicion — which  exists  in  the  public  mind 
that  abuses  of  this  kind  do  take  place,  and  take  place  not  infrequently. 
I  believe  with  my  noble  friend  that  that  suspicion  does  exist,  and 
that  it  is  widely  prevalent,  but  I  think,  with  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite,  that  it  is  probably  exaggerated.  .  .  . 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  public  mind  does  require  to  be  reassured 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  think  the  Resolution  of  my  noble  friend 
Lord  Selborne,  received  as  it  has  been  here  to-night,  and  perhaps 
confirmed  by  a  similar  Resolution  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
will  have  the  kind  of  reassuring  effect  that  we  desire.  There  is  a 
universal  feeling  of  reprobation  of  the  idea  that  honours  of  any 
kind  conferred  by  the  Sovereign  can  form  the  subject  of  a  bargain 
between  persons  who  receive  them  and  the  persons  who  are  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  bestowal  of  such  honours.  I  agree  with 
my  noble  friend  in  believing  that  the  need  of  precautions  in  this 
respect  tends  to  become  greater  as  time  goes  on.  .  .  .  But  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  precautions  that  you  can  take  will  altogether 
obviate  the  dangers  against  which  we  all  desire  to  guard.  .  .  . 

I  say  distinctly — I  cannot  say  it  too  strongly — that  while  in  my 
view  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  a  Party  is  a  perfectly  avowable 
transaction,  such  a  contribution  ought  in  no  circumstances  to  lead  a 
Minister  to  consider  for  an  honour  an  individual  whom,  but  for 
that  contribution,  he  would  not  have  been  ready  to  consider. 

THE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE  accepted  the  alteration  suggested  by 
Lord  Ampthill,  and  the  Motion  was  put  in  the  following  form  : — 
Moved  to  resolve,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  a  contribution 
"  to  Party  funds  should  not  be  a  consideration  to  a  Minister  when  he 
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"  recommends  any  name  for  an  honour  to  His  Majesty  ;  that  it  is 
"  desirable  that  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  in  order  to  assure 
"  the  nation  that  Governments,  from  whatever  political  Party  they 
"  are  drawn,  will  act  according  to  this  rule  ;  and  that  this  House 
"  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  fore- 
"  going  Resolution." 

On  Question,  Motion  agreed  to,  and  a  Message  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  the  Commons  to  request  their  concurrence  therewith. 
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"  The  noble  Earl  [Rosebery]  referred  in  his 
"  speech  to  some  imaginary  entity  that  he  called 
"  a  Chief  Whip's  conscience.  I  can  assure  the 
"  noble  Earl  that  such  a  thing  does  not  exist.  Any 
"  Chief  Whip  worth  his  salt  has  no  political  con- 
"  science  whatsoever,  nor  does  he  hold  the  con- 
"  science  of  his  Party  in  his  hands  as  was  sug- 
"  gested  by  the  noble  Earl.  He  is  a  very  valuable 
"  piece  of  Party  mechanism.  He  does  what  he  is 
"  told.  When  he  is  instructed  to  go  he  goeth  ; 
"  when  he  is  instructed  to  come  he  cometh  ;  and 
"  when  he  is  told  he  must  whip  for  any  self-evident 
"  proposition  such  as  that  black  is  white,  he  does 
"  so  with  the  same  alacrity  and  eagerness  as  if  he 
"  believed  it."  {Lord  Marchamley  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  l6th  March,  1910.) 

THE  obscure  malady  of  CONSCIENCITIS  has  by 
modern  science  been  recognised  to  have  its  seat  in  the 
wormlike  appendix  called  the  Conscience,  and  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  complete  cure  by  the  extirpation  of  that  appendix, 
which  is  now  seen  to  be  a  wholly  unnecessary  organ  of  man, 
introduced  into  him  by  one  of  those  inadvertent  mistakes  of 
Nature  whereof  so  many  have  recently  by  modern  wisdom 
been  discovered.  Indisposition  to  submit  to  the  easy,  safe 
and  certain  cure  of  sufferers  from  this  terrible  malady  by  the 
removal  of  the  appendix — too  long  entertained  by  the  dan- 
gerous conservatism  of  the  vulgar — must  now  be  dismissed 
as  unreasonable.  For  a  distinguished  person  has  testified  to 
the  complete  success  with  which — no  doubt  after  many 
years  of  indescribable  agony — the  operation  has  been 
attended  in  his  own  case.  Lord  Marchamley  (formerly 
Mr.  Whiteley,  M.P.,  Chief  Whip  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
now  a  Baron)  has  assured  his  fellow  noblemen  that  not  only 
did  no  sort  of  inconvenience  result  to  himself  from  the 
extirpation  of  his  Conscience,  but  that  it  was  attended  by  a 
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wholly  unexpected  improvement  in  all  his  faculties  and 
notably  in  that  of  vision  ;  so  that  he  became  able  to  see,  as 
he  never  before  could,  that  Black  is  White.  The  fact  that 
he  is  now  no  longer  Chief  Whip  but  only  a  Peer  in  no  way 
invalidates  his  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the  operation 
which  he  shows  to  have  been  so  successful  in  his  own  case  ; 
but  rather  confirms  it,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Whiteley,  Chief 
Whip  in  the  Commons,  is  now  another  and  more  impartial 
person,  a  peer  of  the  Realm  with  no  reason  for  speaking  any- 
thing but  the  exact  truth  and  certainly  no  intention  of 
doing  so. 

The  discovery  and  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  so  eminent 
a  Personage  as  a  Chief  Whip  has  no  conscience  was,  when 
first  made,  received  with  some  doubts.  But  events  have 
since  wholly  justified  it  and  have  drawn  increased  attention 
to  the  revelation  from  those  who  seek  to  bring  into  pre- 
sent action  all  the  eternal  verities  of  Politics  and 
the  Universe.  It  has  been  profoundly  considered  by  those 
far-seeing  Captains  of  the  Press  who,  in  consideration  of 
vast  revenues  received  from  Pill  and  Potion  mongers,  Pub- 
lishers, House  Agents,  Shipowners,  Lost  Dogs,  and  Servant- 
maids,  have  undertaken  to  instruct  the  Nation  in  High 
Policy  and  to  create  that  Sovereign  Public  Opinion  which 
is  as  necessary  for  the  success  of  a  Policy  as  of  a  Pill.  The 
great  divines  of  Nonconformity,  who  have  long  been 
especial  sufferers  from  a  peculiarly  malignant  form  of  the 
Conscience  disease,  have  given  a  generous  and  whole-hearted 
support  to  the  root  and  branch  reform  which  they  hold  can 
alone  meet  the  case  ;  and,  having  arrived  at  a  complete 
concert  with  Sir  John  Simon  during  his  tenure  of  the  Secre- 
taryship for  Home  Affairs,  have  now,  it  is  understood, 
drafted  a  Bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  Conscience 
to  be  introduced  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  by  the 
Prime  Minister  with  the  full  and  hearty  support  of  all  his 
colleagues  in  the  Coalition  Government. 

Having,  as  well  as  our  humble  capacities    allow,  con- 
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sidered  this  great  subject,  we  must  candidly  avow  that  we 
have  conceived  some  serious  doubts — not  as  to  the  principle, 
but  as  to  the  opportunity  and,  in  some  few  respects,  the 
practicability  of  the  projected  measure — which  we  would 
here  respectfully  set  forth. 


Argument  against  the  immediate  and  total  abolition 
of  Conscience  ;  with 

Reasons  for  apprehending  that  it  may  be  accom- 
panied by  some  inconveniences,  and  may  perhaps 
not  produce  all  those  many  good  effects  proposed 
thereby. 
Although  it  may  neither  be  prudent  nor  safe  to  argue 
against  the  complete  abolition  of  Conscience  at  a  time 
when  all  political  leaders  are  agreed  upon  the  point,  yet, 
even  in  the  present  position  of  affairs,  we  must  avow  that 
we  still  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  effecting  at  the  present 
time  so  complete  a  destruction.     We  do  not  presume  to 
say  that  it  must  not  be  abolished  in  part ;    all  we  would 
suggest  is  that  to  abolish  it  wholly  and  at  once  is  not  yet 
proved  to  be  necessary. 

We  are  not  so  fantastic  as  to  defend  a  real  Conscience, 
such  as  in  bygone  mythical  days  existed.  That  would  of 
course  put  an  end  to  Ministerial  replies  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  Election  addresses,  to  declarations  of  Policy, 
and  to  all  Statistics.  A  real  Conscience  has,  by  common 
consent,  been  proscribed  and  abandoned  long  ago  as  incon- 
sistent with  modern  wisdom — nor  should  we  presume  to 
call  for  its  restoration.  Our  demand  is  more  moderate. 
All  we  intend  is  a  defence  of  a  Pretended  Conscience. 

We  are  indeed  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  proposed 
from  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  all  Conscience.  It 
would  much  enlarge  that  liberty  of  falsifying  promises  and 
breaking  pledges  without  which  no  politician  can  become  a 
Careerist.  It  would  allow  to  the  generous  mind  a  much 
greater  freedom  in  promise  and  oblige  it  far  less  in  per- 
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formance.     It  would  emancipate  the  elector  from  any  need 
for  believing  anything   he   is   told,  and  would  relieve  him 
from  any  embarrassment  when  confronted  by  the  proof  that 
a  given  candidate  for  whom  he  means  to  vote  is  a  lying 
rascal.     It  would  give  him  a  reply  to  the  ten  honest  men, 
who  in  these  days  never  avail  to  save  the  city  ;   but  are  yet 
so  irrelevant  as  to  reproach  him  with  having  lost  it  through 
his  lack  of  Conscience.     It  would,  moreover,  emancipate 
for  ever  that  most  glorious  and  necessary  of  our  institutions, 
the  Press,   from   the   need   for   constantly  turning   sharp 
corners,  and  would  enable  the  most  respectable  Noncon- 
formist organ  to  prove  as  clearly  on  Tuesday  that  War  is 
ordained  by  the  Almighty  because  its  favourite  politician 
now  says  so,  as  it  had  proved  on  Monday  that  it  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Devil,  because  he  then  said  so.     Also  it  would 
abolish  all  the  painful  and  irksome  fetters  in  which  we 
all   move   because  of  our   engagements — such   as   solemn 
pledges,  Bills  of  Sale,  IOU's,  leases,  mortgages,  marriages 
and  promises  of  all  kinds — and  would  engage  all  suitors  in 
all  courts,  and  all  courts  themselves,  in  a  generous  rivalry 
of  expedients   for   reducing   all   such   promises,   however 
signed  sealed  and  delivered,  to  the  condition  of  scraps  of 
paper.     And  last  of  all  it  might  in  the  end  extinguish  even 
Parties  among  us.     For  Parties  all  maintain  and  advance 
themselves  and  overthrow  and  depress  the  opposite  Party 
by  promises  of  a  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth  ;   which 
must  totally  fail  of  dupes  and  therefore  of  votes  so  soon  as 
it  has  been  universally  agreed  that  there  remains  not  even 
that  pretended  Conscience  which  is  too  often  misused  for 
claiming  at  least  a  pretended  performance  of  the  promise. 

In  such  circumstances  it  might  indeed  be  feared  that  the 
world  would  seem  too  free  and  too  good  to  live  in,  and  that 
a  General  Suicide  would  take  place  in  order  to  attain,  if 
possible,  some  other  place  not  wholly  destitute  of  those 
obligations  to  which  the  use  of  centuries  has  so  accustomed 
mankind  as  to  make  them  a  second  nature. 

Nevertheless  it  may  still  admit  of  question  whether  the 
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immediate  and  total  abolition  of  Conscience — real  and 
pretended  together — would  be  of  such  great  present  con- 
venience as  may  at  first  seem.  The  fact  may  be  pleaded 
that  it  is  already  abolished  in  the  better  part  of  mankind — 
that  the  wealthy  Merchant  holds  the  balances  of  deceit 
in  his  hands,  while  the  Politician  holds  them  in  his  speeches 
as  well.  Granted.  All  this  may  be  and  is  now  done. 
It  must  be  done  unless  Wealth  and  Policy  and  Parties 
are  to  cease.  But  there  are  still  the  Common  People. 
Unless  some  faint  notions  be  left  to  them  of  Conscience, 
at  least  pretended  if  not  real,  the  rascals  may  begin 
arithmetic,  and  soon  conclude  that  they  are  infinitely 
more  in  numbers  and  therefore  in  power  than  all  the 
politicians  and  merchants  put  together  ;  and  may  so  take 
advantage  of  that  momentous  fact  as  to  prevent  Privy 
Councillors  and  other  persons  of  rank  and  condition  from 
sleeping  peacefully  in  their  beds.  After  all  it  is  but  a  trifle, 
this  Pretence  of  Conscience.  Nothing  can  sit  lighter  on 
those  who  wear  it.  It  can  be  thrown  aside  at  any  moment 
and  if  by  assuming  it  the  Common  People  can  be  amused, 
their  strength  annulled  and  they  be  kept  quiet,  the  repose 
of  the  State  is  cheaply  bought  by  a  mere  toy  which  is  at 
bottom  of  no  real  importance  at  all. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected  that  the  abolition  of  Con- 
science would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  Parties  or  Party 
Politics,  because  neither  of  the  two  Parties  nor  any  Party 
man  ever  had  any.  Yet  that  is  not  wholly  so.  It  remains 
true  that  occasionally  even  a  Party  man  has — doubtless  at 
the  instigation  of  the  devil — been  found  perverse  enough 
to  act  on  the  dictates  of  Conscience  preferably  to  those  of 
a  Chief  Whip — whereof  there  are  at  least  two  examples 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  But  this  is  an  idle  objection 
which  we  should  be  spared,  seeing  that  we  have  already 
disavowed  any  such  subversive,  revolutionary  and  fantastic 
scheme  as  a  proposal  to  retain  Real  Conscience,  and  have 
only  advanced  some  reasons  for  the  retention  of  a  Pretended 
Conscience — and  that  only  for  a  limited  period. 
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There  is  another  consideration  which  must  breed  doubts 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  Con- 
science at  this  time  of  financial  stress.  Conscience  is  of  all 
restraints  on  human  crime  and  passion  the  cheapest.  It 
acts  without  statutes,  prisons,  policemen  or  hangmen. 
Were  it  suddenly  to  be  abolished,  the  whole  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment would  have  to  be  employed  in  devising  fresh  statutes 
of  wider  scope  and  less  mercy,  in  enlarging  and  strengthen- 
ing all  the  prisons,  and  in  increasing  the  numbers,  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  emoluments  of  all  policemen  and  hang- 
men, to  so  vast  an  extent  as  materially  to  interfere  with 
recruiting  for  his  Majesty's  forces. 

We  must  then  ask  leave  still  to  doubt  whether  it  would 
suffice  for  its  laudable  purpose  ;  whether  in  fact  the  total 
abolition  of  Conscience  would  not  still  leave  the  great  work 
of  Reform  incomplete.  There  would  still  remain  the  Ten 
Commandments — without  any  sanction  indeed,  but  yet  still 
of  some  faded  interest  ;  there  would  still  remain  Honour, 
even  if  only  the  gambler's  who  pays  his  losses  at  Bridge 
rather  than  his  tradesman's  bills.  There  would  remain, 
too,  Fashion,  use  and  wont,  tradition  and  prejudice — in- 
eradicable even  by  a  One-House  Act  of  Parliament — whereby 
in  all  ages  men  have  been  enslaved  and  have  been  moved, 
now  to  fall  below  the  law  and  now  to  go  beyond  it.  There 
would  remain  even  in  the  Law  itself  some  awkward 
Statutes,  and  in  the  Common  Law  some  ancient  principles, 
with  which  Conscience  has  been  inadvertently  so  inter- 
woven that,  without  the  repeal  of  the  whole  of  them,  some 
traces  of  it  would  still  remain.  It  would,  we  apprehend, 
soon  be  found  necessary  to  complete  the  work  by  further 
reforms,  and  to  abolish  all  Right  and  Wrong  together.  And 
it  is  here  that  the  difficulty  would  occur.  For  since  Lawyers 
live  by  the  indifferent  defence  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  they  would  desperately,  and 
might  successfully,  resist  the  abolition  of  either,  and  would 
rather  even  agitate  for  the  restoration  of  Conscience  than 
lose  their  fees  and  refreshers. 
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Would  it  not  then  be  more  prudent  to  begin  only  with 
the  abolition  of  Real  Conscience  and  to  leave  Pretended 
Conscience  untouched  ?  To  some  enthusiasts  this  would 
indeed  not  suffice.  Chief  Whips  might  not  consent  to 
leave  to  others  any  part  of  the  draggling  tail  they  have  cut 
off  from  themselves.  But  such  enthusiasts  for  an  impossible 
perfection  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy.  The  thinking  men 
(who  all  think  so  differently  and  write  so  contrarily  in  the 
newspapers)  would,  we  humbly  conceive,  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  that.  The  prudent  statesman  cannot  legislate 
alone  for  the  satisfaction  of  ideals,  however  high  and 
ennobling. 

There  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  considering  the 
great  ability  and  constant  activity  of  great  Wits  and  Whips, 
and  the  danger  of  their  perverting  their  admirable  talents 
to  mischievous  ends,  it  is  highly  desirable  and  advantageous 
to  keep  them  provided  with  so  ready  and  popular  an  object 
of  scorn  and  contempt  as  Conscience  has  always  offered 
them.  Were  they  deprived  of  this  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  their  genius  and  talent  might  be  employed,  either  in 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  or — which  might  prove 
fatal  to  all — in  questioning  the  very  acts  or  even  the  very 
salaries  of  the  great  and  wise  men  who  form  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  They  would  be  as  the  Whale,  which, 
deprived  of  its  Tub,  destroys  the  very  Ship  of  State. 

There  is  a  final  consideration.  It  so  happens  that  the 
greatest  of  our  great  Institutions — the  National  Debt 
itself — is  marked  by  precisely  that  absence  of  Real  and  that 
presence  of  Pretended  Conscience  which  we  have  humbly 
presumed  to  advocate.  It  calls  itself  a  Debt  ;  but  it  is 
none  ;  for  it  is  never  to  be  repaid,  never  so  long  as  the  ages 
roll.  Yet  the  pretence  of  Conscience  is  maintained  ;  for 
though  the  Debt  is  never  to  be  repaid,  the  interest  on  it  is 
always  to  be  paid,  always  so  long  as  the  State  and  the 
salaries  of  Treasury  officials  exist.  The  price  the  world  is 
willing  to  pay  for  the  right  to  receive  that  Interest  indicates 
the  world's  opinion  of  the  stability  of  the  State,  of  its 
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institutions,  of  its  system  of  government,  and  of  the  ability 
and  honesty  of  its  governors.  It  goes  up  when  the  world 
thinks  better  of  all  these  ;  down  when  it  thinks  worse.  It 
is  the  Conscience  as  well  as  the  stability  and  the  resources 
of  the  State  that  is  thus  valued  and  priced.  It  is  the  Con- 
science above  all.  Wherefore  we  do  humbly  conceive  that 
within  a  month  of  the  passing  of  an  Act  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  all  Conscience,  the  price  of  the 
National  Debt  would  fall  at  least  I  per  cent.  And  since 
this  is  infinitely  more  than  the  wisdom  of  both  Houses  has 
ever  ventured  for  the  preservation  of  Conscience  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  at  so  great  a  loss  to  destroy  it, 
at  a  time  when  our  subsidies  to  our  Allies  and  our  own 
expenses  require  us  to  husband  all  our  resources. 

Without,  therefore,  denying  the  signal  advantage  and 
freedom  accruing  to  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  who  has 
abolished  Conscience  for  himself,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
if  this  great  step  is  to  be  taken  for  all  of  us,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  defer  it  at  least  to  a  time  of  peace,  when  so  vast 
an  expenditure  on  luxuries  may  be  better  justified. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the 
mischief  worked  by  Conscience  is  to  some  extent  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  it  is  quite  possibly  not  Conscience  alone 
which  has  brought  about  all  the  ills  of  the  State. 


We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  Con- 
science was  shot  in  the  Tower  as  a  Spy  on  the  day  the 
Coalition  Government  was  formed. 
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Losses  at  Sea 
Balance  of  Losses  at  Sea  and  Causes 

AFTER  nearly  eighteen  months  of  war  ending  in  January 
last  we  can  strike  a  balance  of  our  losses  at  sea  of 
merchant  ships  compared  with  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
above  all  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  each  cause  of 
loss.  To  publish  the  exact  figures  would  be  inadvisable. 
But  their  final  effect  on  balance  and  in  proportion  may 
safely  be  stated.  They  are  in  general  very  encouraging. 
But  in  one  respect  they  are  of  grave  significance  as  a  warning, 
a  guide  and  an  admonition.  And  first  as  to  the  balance 
of  loss  for  and  against  us  : — 

(i)  Capture.  Taking  merchant  ships  alone  and  including 
all  sorts  from  the  great  liner  to  the  small  trader  we  have  in 
eighteen  months  captured  at  sea  more  than  twice  as  many 
{nearer  three  times  as  many)  ships  of  the  Germans  as  they  have 
captured  of  ours,  as  to  which  it  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  there  have  been  very  few  of  theirs  open  to 
capture  and  very  many  of  ours.  This  fact  confutes  the 
opponents  of  capture  at  sea  who  always  predicted  that 
such  capture  must,  because  of  the  greater  number  of  our 
ships,  lead  to  our  losing  by  capture  more  than  the  enemy. 
But  it  is,  as  we  who  advocate  capture  always  maintained  it 
must  be,  the  contrary  that  has  happened.  That  is  as  it 
should  be. 

(2)  Detention.  On  the  other  hand  there  have  been 
during  this  time  exactly  twice  as  many  German  merchant 
vessels  (not  captured  at  sea,  but)  detained  in  British  forts 
as  there  have  been  British  vessels  detained  in  German  forts, 
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because  at  the  outbreak  of  war  they  happened  to  be  there. 
In  Neutral  -ports  the  detentions  have  been  the  same  way  ; 
for  in  such  ports  there  have  been  detained  no  British  ships 
at  all,  hut  several  hundreds  of  German  ships. 

(3)  The  final  result  of  both  kinds  of  detention,  by  belli- 
gerents and  Neutrals,  is  that  there  are  more  than  twelve  times 
as  many  German  ships  under  detention  as  there  are  British. 
This  too  is  as  it  should  be.  For  it  means  that  twelve  times 
as  many  of  the  enemy  merchant  ships  have  been  withdrawn 
from  his  use  and  put  out  of  action  as  there  have  been 
British  ships  thus  disabled,  which  is  again  contrary  to  all 
the  predictions  of  the  opponents  of  capture. 

(4)  Losses  of  all  kinds.  And  finally,  if  we  take  our  own 
total  losses  of  merchant  ships  by  capture,  detention  or 
sinking,  it  appears  that  from  all  these  causes  together  we 
have  lost  one-third  fewer  ships  in  number  than  all  the  Neutral 
Bowers  have  lost  between  them.  This  also  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  shows  that  neutrality  in  war  is  in  modern  times  as  perilous 
as  belligerency. 

The  actual  figures  from  which  these  proportions  are 
derived  need  not  be  given.     They  are  of  authority. 

When  we  come  to  the  causes  of  loss  some  important 
conclusions  emerge.  Our  own  greatest  losses  arise  neither 
from  capture  by  the  enemy  nor  from  detention  either  by 
him  or  by  the  Neutral,  but  from  the  new  German  methods 
of  secret  assassination. 

(5)  Out  of  all  our  losses  in  merchant  ships  from  every 
cause  whatever,  nearly  three-fourths  are  due  to  the  mine,  the 
submarine  or  the  aircraft,  but  mainly  to  the  mine  and  the 
submarine. 

(6)  Moreover  from  these  causes  we  have  lost  more  than 
ten  times  as  many  ships  as  the  Germans  have  lost  from  the 
same  causes  at  our  hands. 

(7)  And  finally  the  Neutral  Bowers  have  thus  lost  at  German 
hands,  by  mine,  submarine  or  aircraft,  very  nearly  two-thirds 
as  many  ships  as  we  have  lost  ourselves  from  those  causes — 
a  fact  which  alone  suffices  to  show  the  blind  outrageous 
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lawlessness  which  characterises  the  German  methods 
of  the  mine  and  submarine  warfare,  whereby  they  inflict 
something  so  nearly  approaching  as  much  injury  upon 
their  Neutral  friends  as  upon  their  belligerent  enemy. 
And  yet  the  Neutrals  are  represented  to  be,  as  indeed  some 
of  them  appear  to  be,  less  content  with  us,  who  have 
never  yet  sunk  one  of  them,  than  with  our  enemy,  who 
has  sunk  them  and  murdered  their  crews  wholesale  ! 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  from  these  figures  there  are 
excluded  all  trawlers  and  fishing  vessels.  Were  they 
included  they  would  but  accentuate  the  lesson. 

For  us  the  lesson  is  manifest.  The  greatest  danger  to 
our  merchant  ships  (and  even  to  our  battleships,  though 
these  are  not  here  taken  into  the  account)  arises,  not 
from  detention  and  still  less  from  capture,  but  from  the 
mine  and  the  submarine,  and  now  most  especially  from  the 
mine.  These  two  account,  as  already  said,  for  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  our  losses. 

The  conclusion  is  as  manifest.  Our  rulers  and  leaders 
in  the  war  have  never  been  sufficiently  aware  of  these 
dangers.  They  have  not  taken  in  due  time  measures 
adequate  to  deal  with  them.  Here  as  elsewhere  they  have 
been  too  late.  If,  as  is  probable,  adequate  or  probably 
adequate  devices  for  dealing  with  those  gravest  of  all  our 
dangers  have  been  proposed  to  them,  those  devices  have 
for  eighteen  months  been  either  smothered  in  departmental 
forms  or  have  been  so  delayed  that  scarcely  one  of  them  is 
yet  at  work.  For  this  somebody  is  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sible ;  and,  subject  to  sufficient  excuse  or  defence,  that 
somebody  ought,  as  Lord  Montagu  says,  to  be  hanged. 


Mr.  Churchill  as  Naval  Critic 

THE  debates  on  the  Navy  of  7th  and  8th  March  last 
were  deplorable  and  disquieting — deplorable  because 
they  bore  the  aspect  of  a  personal  wrangle  between  two 
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gentlemen  thinking  mainly  of  themselves,  and  disquieting 
because  of  deficiencies  very  plainly  suggested  as  to  the 
Fleet    and    its    management.     In    the    personal    wrangle 
Mr.  Balfour  had  the  best  of  it,  which  was  indeed  easy  enough ; 
for  Mr.  Churchill  during  his  six  months'  calm  reflections 
in  the  trenches  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life  had  apparently 
forgotten  all  his  own  doings  when  he  was  First  Lord  of 
the    Admiralty — doings    which    disqualify    him    for    ever 
from   being  listened   to   on   any   naval  matter — and   had 
come  home  to  have  a  fling  at  his  successor.     Mr.  Balfour, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  no  real  or  substantial  reply  to  the 
very  broad  and  grave  hints  put  forward  by  Mr.  Churchill. 
Nor  was  his  share  in  the  personal  controversy  very  edifying. 
For  on  the  first  day,  speaking  before  Mr.  Churchill,  he  went 
much  out  of  his  way  to  compliment  that  gentleman  upon 
his  doings  with  the  NavalAir  Service  and  the  Naval  Division, 
as  though  by  overdone  expressions  of  civility  to  placate  him 
and  to  divert  any  meditated  attack.     On  the  second  day, 
however,  after  the  attack  had  been  delivered,  he  made  on 
Mr.  Churchill  an  onslaught  quite  savage  though  unravelled 
and  lacking  in  finish.     Part  of  it  was  very  characteristic  of 
the  Balfour  mind.     He  suggested  that  "  a  far  more  impor- 
"  tant  and  more  serious  aspect  of  the  case  "  was  that  it  was 
"  much  better  and  less  serious  "  in  the  "  degrees  of  crime  " 
to  make  charges  which  have  "  no  foundation  at  all  "  than 
to  make  suggestions  "  which  have  a  foundation."     Most 
people  would  think  the  contrary.     They  would  think  it  not 
better  but  worse  to  make  a  false  charge  than  a  true  one. 
Only  Mr.  Balfour  could  think  it  better  ;    and  only  he  in 
order  to  give  an  ingenious  turn  to  his  argument.     After 
that — which  is  remarkable — he  proceeded  himself  to  com- 
mit the  greater  offence  in  the  degrees  of  crime  by  making  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Churchill's  own  Admiralty  Board  which 
he  vouched  for  so  far  as  to  say  "  everybody  knows  it  is  true." 
The  charge  was  that  in  August,   1914,  Mr.  Churchill's 
Admiralty  Board  had  "  not  a  single  base  upon  the  whole 
"  East  Coast  of  the  British  Isles  which  would  save  them 
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'  from  submarine  attack,"  and  that  "  the  immense  trade 
"  routes  of  the  world  were  being  most  imperfectly  policed 
"  by  fast  cruisers."  This  is  but  too  true.  And  this  is  but 
one  of  too  many  worse  things  still  left  in  silence  for  which 
Mr.  Churchill's  Board  can  never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven. 
The  differences  between  the  characters  of  the  two  dis- 
putants are  not  without  interest,  nor,  considering  the  part 
they  have  played  and  are  playing,  without  importance. 
Mr.  Churchill  sees  every  reason  conceivable,  and  others 
inconceivable,  for  doing  something  and  doing  it  instantly, 
for  doing  that  particular  thing  and  no  other — which  is 
almost  always  the  wrong  thing.  Mr.  Balfour  sees  an 
infinity  of  reasons  for  any  imaginable  course  of  action  and 
another  infinity  of  reasons  against  it ;  and,  after  conscien- 
tiously weighing  one  set  of  reasons  against  the  other, 
usually  concludes  that  the  two  are  so  evenly  balanced 
that  he  will  take  no  action  at  all,  but  will  let  things  drift 
their  own  way.  Mr.  Churchill  relies  on  nobody  and  nothing 
but  himself;  Mr.  Balfour  on  everybody  and  everything 
but  himself.  Those  with  whom  chance  or  choice  has  sur- 
rounded Mr.  Churchill  are  his  instruments  ;  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  case  they  are  his  masters.  Mr.  Churchill  is 
masterful  to  his  associates  ;  Mr.  Balfour  "  loyal."  The 
first  would  lose  a  kingdom  by  obstinacy ;  the  second  by 
acquiescence.  Both  are  dangerous  characters  in  war  time. 
But  at  the  head  of  so  highly  technical  a  department  as  the 
Admiralty,  equipped  with  men  who  know  their  business 
and  destined  apparently  for  ever  to  receive  as  their  chief  a 
politician  who  cannot  possibly  know  anything  about  it, 
Mr.  Balfour's  qualities  are  far  safer  than  Mr.  Churchill's  ; 
and  he  has  accordingly  proved  an  incomparably  better  First 
Lord  than  his  predecessor. 

Far  more  unfortunate,  however,  than  the  personalities 
was  the  substance  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Churchill  based  his 
representations  on  what  he  had  heard  in  the  few  days 
"  since  I  returned  to  this  country  "  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
ended  his  speech  by  the  proposal,  equally  amazing   and 
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impossible,  yet  most  amazing  of  all  as  coming  from  him, 
that  Lord  Fisher  should  be  recalled  to  the  Admiralty,  his 
information  may  not  unreasonably  be  believed  to  have  come 
from  those  who  were  then  engaged  in  an  intrigue  to  scare 
the  Cabinet  into  that  madness.  He  plainly  suggested  that 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  has  failed  to  maintain  the 
"  full  blast  "  rate  of  building  fighting  ships  for  the  war, 
especially  that  his  fourteen  new  battleships  with  15-inch 
guns  have  not  been  completed  ;  he  added  that  his  fears 
extended  to  "  the  flotillas  of  every  description,  and  most 
"  especially  to  destroyers  "  ;  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  "  novel  dangers  requiring  novel  expedients  .  .  . 
"  new  exertions  and  new  inventions."  Finally  he  as  plainly 
complained  of  "  a  strategic  policy  for  the  Navy  purely 
"  negative  in  character,"  and  declared  that  "  the  late  Board 
"  (his  own)  would  certainly  not  have  been  content  with  an 
"  attitude  of  pure  passivity  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
"  1915."  *  He  ended  by  charging  the  present  Admiralty 
(Mr.  Balfour's)  with  "  a  lack  of  driving  force  and  mental 
"  energy  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  "  ;  and  he 
compared  his  own  aircraft  raids  on  Cologne  and  Cuxhaven 
against  Zeppelin  sheds  with  the  passivity  existing  to-day 
in  that  respect.  After  which  he  proposed  his  remedy  of 
providing  the  required  force  and  energy  by  bringing  back 
Lord  Fisher. 

In  pointing  out  defects  or  shortcomings  in  the  Navy  or 
in  its  handling,  so  great  a  reticence  and  caution  must  be 
used  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  finger  upon  the  fault 
and  to  demand  its  remedy  with  anything  like  the  freedom 
and  insistence  required  to  secure  that  remedy.  Mr.  Churchill 
perhaps  did  not  use  sufficient  caution  or  reticence.  But, 
since  he  has  spoken,  it  is  allowable  to  say  that  some  at  least 
of  his  criticism  is  not  to  be  dismissed  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
description  of  "  vain  and  empty  fears."  Which  particular 
criticisms  are  best  founded  must  not  be  precisely  indicated  ; 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  7th  March,  1916.     Col. 
1,407-14. 
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but  there  are  some  of  them  which  have  only  too  good  a 
foundation. 

The  Balfour  Board  of  Admiralty 

ADMIRAL   SIR  HENRY  JACKSON   is   a  first-rate 
officer.     He  is  scientific,  he  is  not  given  to  the  "  vulgar 
"  boasting  "  which  Sir  Hedworth  Meux  so  justly  condemns, 
and  he  does  his  best  for  the  Service  and  the  country.     But 
when  Mr.  Balfour  says  that  "  if  you  ask  competent  judges 
"  in  the  Navy  they  will  all  say  that  a  more  admirable  officer 
"  than  Sir  Henry  Jackson  and  one  better  fitted  to  fill  the 
"  place  which  he  now  occupies  could  not  be  found  " — then 
he  goes  beyond  the  measure,  because  he  speaks  not  only  of 
the  merits  of  this  officer  but  of  his  special  merits  to  deal 
with  recent  developments  in  naval  war.     Some  competent 
judges  think  that  an  officer  better  fitted  to  deal  with  those 
developments    could    be    found.     Many    think    that    one 
better   fitted  for   this   particular  place  at   this   particular 
moment  could  be  found  without  difficulty  among  officers 
who  have  seen  more  recent  sea  service  in  war,  under  the 
wholly  new  conditions  of  modern  warfare.     It  is  not  Sir 
Henry  Jackson's  fault  that  he  has  not  seen  such  service,  it 
is  his  misfortune.     But,  as  compared  with  those  who  have 
seen  it,  this  is  a  disabling  misfortune  not  in  the  least  mended 
by  his  having  been  head  of  the  War  College  in  peace  time. 
He  lacks — he  cannot  but  lack  as  compared  with  the  officer 
fresh   from    recent    service   in    sea-warfare — the   sense   of 
the  vital  importance  just  now  of  the  last  new  thing,  and 
of  the  urgent  need  for  meeting  it  instantly  by  the  later  and 
newer  thing.     It  is  no  disparagement  to  Sir  Henry  Jackson 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  his  experience  has  not  qualified 
him  to  deal  with  the  more  recent  novelties  of  sea-warfare. 
He  is  not,  he  cannot  be,  a  submarine-minded  man,  still 
less  a  Zeppelin-minded  man,  or  a  man  whose  own  recent 
experience    has    burnt    into    him    the    awful    importance 
of  mines  ;    and  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  Admirals 
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any  one  of  whom,  in  this  respect  and  because  of  their  more 
recent  hard  experiences,  would  be,  if  not  a  more  admirable, 
yet  a  more  suitable  First  Sea  Lord.  The  same  is  true  of  his 
three  Junior  Sea  Lords,  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton,  Sir  Frederick 
Tudor,  and  Commodore  Lambert — all  excellent  gentlemen 
and  good  officers,  yet  no  one  of  them  with  such  recent 
sea  or  war  service  as  makes  them  the  most  admirable 
of  all  for  their  particular  posts  at  this  particular  moment. 
Wherefore,  in  view  of  the  infinite  importance  at  this 
moment  of  these  qualifications,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
four  sea  officers  who  have  them  should  be  sent  for  and  the 
present  four  themselves  allowed  to  go  to  sea  to  gain  the 
qualifications  in  question.  That — if  a  poll  were  taken  of 
naval  officers  at  sea  from  Lieutenants  to  Admirals — would 
we  believe  be  found  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Service.  Mr. 
Balfour,  however,  seems  to  intimate,  not  only  that  he  will 
not  listen  to  such  a  change  as  this,  but  that  if  it  were  to  be 
made  he  might  not  "  still  remain  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
"  ment."  That  is  a  most  unfortunate  attitude,  ill-calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  driving  force  and  mental  energy  which 
Mr.  Churchill,  not  without  reason,  desires.  But  Mr. 
Balfour  will  assuredly  as  time  goes  on  reconsider  it  before 
it  is  too  late. 


NEW  THINGS 

(i)  The  "  Moewe 
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EQUALLY — or  nearly  equally — unfortunate  is  the  scorn 
and  contempt  Mr.  Balfour  betrays  for  the  "Moewe"  and 
her  exploits.  He  is  not  sure  that  he  ought  not  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  such  exploits  having  caused  Berlin  to  beflag 
itself.  This  is  far  too  refined  and  detached  a  view.  The 
"  Moewe's  "  exploits  are  very  serious  indeed,  and  Berlin  is 
most  excusable  for  having  celebrated  them.  They  are  serious 
not  in  one  but  in  many  respects — first,  in  that  she  came  (as 
is  now  established)  out  of  a  German  port  and  evaded  our 
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blockading  cordon  of  ships  ;  next,  that  she  captured  fifteen 
merchant  ships  and  liners,  whereof  thirteen  were  British, 
one  French,  and  one  Belgian  ;  thirdly,  that  she  captured  all 
these  ships  without  being  challenged  or  pursued  or  so  much 
as  heard  of;  fourthly,  that  she  again  broke  through  our 
blockading  cordon  and  got  home  safely  to  a  German  port 
with  195  prisoners  and  ^50,000  in  gold  stolen  from  the 
"  Appam."  The  "Moewe"  represents  not  one  failure  of  our 
naval  arrangements  but  four  failures,  and  we  may  feel  quite 
certain  that  her  success  will  cause  many  other  similar 
ships  to  essay  similar  adventures,  that  there  are  already 
many  such  ready  to  do  so,  and  that  we  m^y  shortly  have 
to  deal  with  twenty  or  thirty  disguised  "  Moewes "  on 
the  high  seas.  If  we  deal  with  these  no  more  successfully 
than  we  dealt  with  her,  we  shall  have  only  too  many  further 
self-congratulations  of  the  kind  Mr.  Balfour  suggests.  For 
the  difficulty  of  handling  craft  of  this  kind — even  from  a 
distance — is  most  exceptionally  great.  When  a  British 
cruiser  meets  an  "  Emden  "  or  a  "  Dresden  "  she  knows  the 
vessel  at  once  for  what  she  is,  and  the  only  question  left  is 
how  most  quickly  to  capture  or  sink  her.  Altogether  different 
is  the  matter  when  a  fighting  ship  is  most  cleverly  disguised 
as  a  neutral  merchant  ship.  She  may  or  may  not  be  the 
neutral  she  looks.  If  she  is  not  that  but  a  disguised  German 
"  Moewe,"  too  near  an  approach  for  investigation — with 
the  investigating  ship  stopped — only  invites  a  torpedo. 
Hence  the  difficulties.  They  were  not  avoided  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Greif,"  which  cost  us  a  splendid  armed  mail- 
boat.  They  will  be  overcome,  no  doubt,  yet  not  easily  ; 
and  if  twenty  or  thirty  "  Moewes  "  manage  to  escape  to  sea 
the  difficulties  will  increase  far  more  than  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  All  this  is  so  apparent  that  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  pointing  it  out.  But  all  this  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  pure  self-congratulation. 

The  truth  is  that  the  "  Moewe  "  and  her  sort  represent 
one  of  the  most  trying  of  the  New  Things  with  which  we 
are  menaced.     There  are  others  besides. 
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(2)  The  Mine 

THE  mine — whether  floating  or  anchored — is  no  new 
thing.  Its  terrible  effects  were  shown  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904.  Yet  it  continued  to  be  disregarded 
and  despised  by  the  old  school  of  naval  officers.  From  1906 
down  to  1914  it  was  apparently  never  so  much  as  considered 
by  the  Committee  of  Defence — which  most  completely 
shows  the  insufficiency  of  that  body.  Diplomacy  went 
beyond  that  and  almost  welcomed  it  ;  for  in  October,  1907, 
Sir  Ernest  Satow  signed,  and  in  November,  1909,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  ratified,  that  Hague  Convention  No.  VIII.  which  gave 
the  sanction  of  Great  Britain  to  the  laying  of  mines, 
anchored  or  unanchored,  over  the  high  seas  without  any 
restrictions  whatever.  It  is  true  that  it  was  signed  with  a 
"  reservation,"  and  that,  after  having  signed  it,  Sir  Edward 
Satow  declared  that  he  did  not  consider  that  the  Convention 
gave  "  a  definite  solution  "  to  the  question,  and  held  "  that 
"  it  only  marked  a  stage  "  ;  but  meantime,  definite  or  not, 
there  was  the  sanction  given  to  the  unrestricted  laying  of 
mines.  Clearly  neither  Sir  Edward  Satow  nor  Sir  Edward 
Grey  could  have  suspected  the  terrible  part  the  mine  was 
destined  to  play  in  the  war  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  least 
had  seen  in  distant  prospect  and  had  begun  to  provide  for 
by  commitments  to  France  in  1906. 

Mines  are  now  one  of  our  greatest  dangers — probably 
quite  the  greatest  of  all.  They  are  laid  upon  our  coasts 
especially,  but  elsewhere  as  well,  by  the  thousand.  Sub- 
marines specially  fitted  for  the  purpose  come  out  daily, 
drop  on  the  bottom  anchored  mines  which  remain  there  a 
few  hours  and  then  rise  to  the  appropriate  depth — and 
steal  away  unseen.  The  tale  of  losses  of  merchant  ships — 
British  and  Neutral  alike,  for  the  mine  makes  no  distinction — 
is  very  great  ;  how  great  we  none  of  us  know,  for  some  go 
unreported.  And  it  is  not  alone  against  the  merchant  ship, 
but  also  against  the  Fleet,  that  the  mine  is  being  laid.  It 
is  a  general  peril  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
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(3)  The  Submarine 

THE  submarine  increases  rapidly  in  size.  Its  displace- 
ment for  the  latest  sort  has  grown  out  of  the  hundreds 
into  the  thousands  of  tons  ;  its  surface  speed  exceeds  that 
of  the  ordinary  liner,  as  was  recently  discovered  to  a  cer- 
tainty by  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  ;  its  under-water  speed,  never 
at  first  but  small,  has  been  doubled  ;  its  range  of  action  has 
greatly  increased  ;  and  it  can  live  upon  itself  for  two  months 
or  more.  All  this  makes  it  vastly  more  dangerous,  and 
especially  more  dangerous  to  us  ;  for  in  present  circum- 
stances it  is  not  our  arm  at  all,  but  only  our  enemy's,  nor 
will  it  become  ours  till  another  phase  of  fighting  is  reached. 
We  are  therefore  at  present  in  the  stage  of  seeking  methods, 
either  defensive  or  offensive,  of  protection  against  it. 

(4)  The  Zeppelin 

LORD  MONTAGU'S  speech  of  9th  March  comes  as 
a  refreshing  breath  of  candour  and  truth  to  blow  away 
the  clouds  of  concealment  with  which  we  have  so  far  been 
surrounded.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
instantly  annexed  and  silenced  by  the  Government. 

The  doctrine  hitherto  has  been  that  safety  lies  in  hiding 
everything  that  can  be  hidden — the  cities  in  darkness,  the 
facts  in  secrecy,  and  the  conduct  and  capacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  mystery  ;  and  then  to  sit  down  quietly  till  we  are 
blown  to  bits,  leaving  such  of  our  relations  as  remain  to  be 
consoled  by  expressions  of  deep  sympathy  from  elevated 
personages.  For  fourteen  months  we  put  out  our  lights 
so  that  the  Zeppelins  should  not  find  us — thereby  killing 
ourselves  in  our  own  streets  with  our  own  motor-cars  by 
the  hundred — and  were  content  to  know  that  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  country  had  been  deprived  of  their 
name  and  had  become  "  somewhere  "  on  a  coast  or  in  a 
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county.  We  made  no  inquiry.  We  endured  all  this  and 
more  because  we  were  assured  that  it  was  not  safe  for  any- 
body but  the  Government  to  know  about  these  things  ;  that 
the  subject  was  under  consideration,  full  consideration  or 
earnest  consideration  ;  that  they  were  taking  steps,  and 
that  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to  take  cover  and  to 
abandon  curiosity. 

After  fourteen  months  of  this  system  it  appears  that 
we  had  endured  since  19th  January,  1915,  twenty-one 
acknowledged  (and  perhaps  some  unacknowledged)  airship 
raids — nearly  one  a  fortnight — and  that  the  total  casualties 
recorded  from  the  bombs  dropped  amounted  to  789,  whereof 
255  were  killed. 

All  this  has  happened  after  full  warning.  We  knew  what 
to  expect  long  ago.  And  we  were  told  long  ago  that 
adequate  steps  for  our  protection  either  had  been  or 
would  immediately  be  taken.  Colonel  Seely  assured  us 
on  19th  March,  191 3 — seventeen  months  before  the 
war  and  now  over  three  years  ago — that  the  subject 
of  "  the  large  number  of  airships  which  may  come 
"  from  a  hostile  country  "  was  then  "  receiving  careful 
"  attention,"  and  a  week  later  Mr.  Churchill  made  us 
feel  quite  secure.  For  he  said  on  26th  March,  191 3,  "  two 
"  medium-sized  non-rigid  airships  have  been  purchased," 
and  "  the  money  taken  in  the  new  financial  year  for  the 
"naval  air  service  is  about  £321,000  .  .  ."  A  year  later, 
on  17th  March,  1914 — still  before  the  war — he  said,  "  any 
"  hostile  aircraft,  airships,  or  aeroplanes  which  reached  our 
"  coast  during  the  coming  year  would  be  promptly  attacked 
"  in  superior  force  by  a  swarm  of  very  formidable  hornets," 
and  as  to  airships  he  added,  "  we  have  built  and  building 
"  and  ordered  fifteen  airships,  of  which  ten  are  large 
"  vessels." 

It  was  long  after  Colonel  Seely's  speech  and  Mr. 
Churchill's  that  the  series  of  air  raids  over  Great  Britain 
began.  Not  one  of  the  fifteen  airships  has  been  heard  of, 
not    one   hornet    reached    a  single    Zeppelin    of   all    our 
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visitors  ;  they  have  come  and  gone  until  last  month, 
untouched.  And  such  was  the  state  of  things  when  in 
May,  191 5,  Mr.  Balfour  went  to  the  Admiralty,  that  he 
was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
air  raids  at  all,  and  that  he  took  refuge  in  handing  over  the 
air  defence  of  London  to  Sir  Percy  Scott,  and  then  in 
shifting  it  altogether  on  to  the  War  Office,  with  Sir  Percy 
and  his  naval  gunlayers  thrown  in. 

It  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  way  in  which  our  affairs 
have  been  managed. 

If  the  story  is  retold  here  it  is  not  by  way  of  reproach 
for  the  past,  but  in  order  to  require  better  management  for 
the  future. 

It  may  well  be — there  is  every  present  appearance  that  it 
certainly  will  be  before  long — that,  as  Lord  Montagu 
believes,  the  Air  Service  will  become  more  important  than 
either  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  That  was  a  possibility 
when  Lord  Montagu  first  started  to  prophesy  on  the 
subject  seven  years  ago,  and  when,  like  all  prophets,  he 
was  stoned  for  his  pains.  It  has  gradually  grown  into 
a  probability,  almost  to  a  certainty.  It  is  the  most 
tremendous  change  in  the  history  of  mankind  since 
Prometheus  stole  fire  from  Heaven.  It  is  all  but  un- 
imaginable. Yet  it  must  be  imagined.  For  it  has 
impended  for  at  least  all  these  seven  years,  and  is  now 
in  fact  here,  demonstrated  by  bombs  dropped  and  corpses 
made  despite  the  largest  Army  and  Navy  we  ever  had.  Yet 
at  no  time — not  during  the  seven  years,  nor  even  now — have 
our  Government  given  due  thought  to  it  or  taken  due 
care  about  it.  Had  they  done  either  it  would  be  impossible 
that  we  should  lie  so  defenceless  as  we  now  are. 

What,  then — since  we  are  now  to  begin  at  the  beginning — 
is  to  be  our  defence  against  attack  by  air  ? 

It  is  as  useless  to  match  the  Earth  and  guns  thereon 
against  the  Air  as  it  was  against  the  Sea.  To  do  that  indeed 
did  occur  to  the  Solons  of  Whitehall  when  their  repose  was 
first  disturbed   by  the  Zeppelins.     They  procured  guns, 
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such  as  they  could  come  at,  that  would  shoot  perhaps 
four  miles  straight  up  into  the  air  with  a  high  explosive 
to  burst  at  the  end  of  the  four  miles,  the  Zeppelin 
answer  to  which — whenever  such  guns  got  to  work — would 
be  to  rise  another  quarter  of  a  mile  and  to  go  on  dropping 
bombs  thence  in  perfect  safety  though  at  a  less  con- 
venient distance  and  with  much  less  certain  aim.  And 
then,  guns  being  limited  and  the  air  unlimited,  the  Zeppelin 
might  still  choose  places  where  there  were  no  guns  and  drop 
its  bombs  on  them.  To  make  the  whole  country  or  even 
the  whole  of  one  of  our  cities  bristle  with  guns  like  a  hedge- 
hog would  clearly  be  impossible. 

Lord  Montagu  himself  believes  that  Germany  already 
has  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  a  friend  of  his  newly 
from  Germany,  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  believes 
she  has  as  many  as  fifty  Zeppelins.  To  deal  with  these 
would  require  many  guns. 

And  finally  this  can  always  be  no  more  than  a  defensive 
defence,  which  all  fighting  men  know  to  be  the  worst  and 
most  difficult  of  all. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  admits 
that  "  there  have  been  very  serious  shortcomings  with 
"  regard  to  the  air  service."  Lord  Montagu  goes  beyond 
that,  and  says  there  have  been  "  scandals  which  until  a  few 
"  days  ago  were  still  going  on — one  which  was  worse  than 
"  a  scandal,  for  the  man  responsible  for  it  ought  to  be 
"  hanged."  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  people  at  large 
will  go  beyond  either  Lord  Lansdowne  or  Lord  Montagu, 
and  will  conclude  that  for  such  terrible  neglect  during  so 
long  a  time  in  so  vital  and  pressing  a  matter  not  one  man 
only  but  many  ought  to  be  hanged. 

What,  then,  must  be  done  ? 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  We  must  take  to  the 
Air  as  we  took  to  the  Sea.  We  must  learn  to  understand 
it  and  to  use  it  as  we  learnt  to  understand  and  use  the 
Sea.  For  fighting  at  least  we  must  learn  to  use  it,  not 
only  with  the  Hornet  Aeroplane,  but  also  with  the  Dread- 
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nought  Zeppelin.  For,  as  the  seamen  concluded  when  the 
job  was  for  a  time  handed  over  to  them,  and  as  is  most 
true,  the  aeroplane  has  no  more  chance  with  the  Zeppelin 
than  a  picket-boat  with  a  Dreadnought.  Nothing  but  one 
of  the  same  kind  can  tackle  it  on  equal  terms.  It  is  a  great 
new  going  to  school  we  have  to  face.  And  we  must  go  now 
at  once.  If  we  sleep  again  over  another  seven  years  the 
seventh  may  see  no  England  left. 

For  here  lies  the  worst  feature  of  all :  that  the  Zeppelin 
may  prove  a  grave  new  danger,  not  only  to  our  towns  and 
factories  and  their  inhabitants,  but  also  though  in  a  less 
degree  to  our  Fleet.  The  Fleet,  it  is  true,  has  defences 
that  the  Land  has  not.  In  present  circumstances  the  Fleet 
is  not  in  any  real  danger  from  Zeppelins.  Yet  under  con- 
ceivable conditions  and  circumstances  the  danger  would  be 
considerable. 

For  which  reason  all  those  of  us  who  hold  that  the  Fleet 
is  our  all  in  all  must  feel  gratitude  to  Lord  Montagu  for 
compelling  attention,  as  he  alone  could,  to  this  tremendous 
subject.  It  is  as  though  the  Sea  had  preserved  him  to  his 
country  that  he  might  call  upon  it  to  take  its  place  in  the 
Air. 

The  Air  can  never  replace  the  Sea  for  the  main  and  abiding 
purposes  of  peace,  or  even  compete  with  it  in  the  vast 
service  of  transport  from  one  country  to  another.  But  it 
may,  and  certainly  will,  bring  to  us  a  wholly  new  scene  and 
system  of  warfare  in  which  we  must  take  our  place.  In  that 
scene  the  sound  old  principles  of  sea  warfare  must  again  be 
applied.  We  must  not  wait  to  be  attacked.  We  must 
attack  ourselves,  and  render  ourselves  able  to  do  so  either 
by  building  Zeppelins  themselves  or  something  better.  We 
must  still,  as  Raleigh  counselled,  fight  our  enemies  in  their 
own  land  before  they  come  near  to  ours — "  while  they  have 
"  their  own  beef  in  their  bellies  and  before  they  taste  of  our 
"  Kentish  capons."  That  is  the  only  true  strategy.  It  is 
the  precise  contrary  of  what  we  have  hitherto  done  ;  yet  we 
are  found  at  this  moment  incapable  of  adopting  it.     Many 
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of  our  most  capable  men  committed  the  mistake  of  under- 
rating the  "  gas  bag."  They  cannot  now  persist  in  it. 
But  because  of  that  mistake  we  have  seven  years  of  leeway 
to  make  up.  It  will  not  be  made  up  only  by  appointing 
either  a  new  Minister  or  a  new  Committee. 


(5)  Shortage  in  Tonnage 

A  fifth  and  very  serious  danger  has  recently  developed. 
We,  as  well  as  the  whole  world,  are  face  to  face  with  a  great 
shortage  in  the  tonnage  needed  for  the  world's  carrying 
trade.  This  has  become  and  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  serious.  It  translates  itself  into  increased  freights 
on  and  consequent  increased  prices  for  all  commodities 
that  are  sea-borne.  And  if  it  should  continue  and  increase 
it  will  in  its  effects  have  results  similar  to  those  that  would 
ensue  were  it  possible — which  it  is  not — to  blockade  these 
islands  and  to  maintain  that  blockade  effectually. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  War 
as  now  waged  by  the  secret  submarine  assassination  of 
merchant-ships.  But  it  is  due,  to  an  even  greater  extent, 
to  the  incompetence  and  mismanagement  which  Mr. 
Houston,  M.P.,  has  repeatedly  explained  and  complained 
of  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  especially  in  his 
speech  of  17th  February,  191 6.*  Hundreds  of  ships, 
representing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons,  have  been 
kept  lying  empty  and  idle  for  over  a  year.  In  addition 
other  hundreds  of  ships  have  been  taken  for  the  service, 
not  only  of  our  main  armies  on  the  Continent  but  also  for 
that  of  what  are  called  the  "  side-show  "  expeditions  of 
Gallipoli,  Salonica  and  Mesopotamia  ;  so  that,  quite  apart 
from  losses  to  the  submarine,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  deficiency  in  tonnage  is  directly  due  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Government  Departments  and  to  the  "  side- 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons  Official  Report,  17th  Feb., 
1 91 6,  col.  270. 
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"  show  "  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  This  latter  cause  of  the 
deficiency  is  not  beyond  remedy.  Our  shipbuilding  yards 
might,  notwithstanding  the  calls  upon  them  for  war- 
like construction,  produce  more  merchant  tonnage  than 
they  have  done.  Above  all,  the  existing  tonnage  might 
be  better  and  infinitely  more  economically  handled  than 
it  has  been.  It  all  comes  at  last  to  a  question  of  manage- 
ment. And  no  Government  or  Government  Department 
has  yet  been  found  capable  of  managing  an  Apple  Stall. 

The  matter  is  now  becoming  too  serious  for  us  to  be 
content  any  longer  with  "  wait  and  see."  That  may  now 
mean  only  "  wait  till  your  industries  are  stopped,  or  even 
"  till  you  are  starved,  and  then  see  where  you  will  be  buried." 
It  behoves  us  to  see  at  once  how  some  idea  of  management 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Government  and  through  it 
into  the  Departments.  Failing  that — and  soon — we  must 
purge  the  Departments  and  make  other  and  greater  changes. 
We  cannot  go  on  thus. 

The  Five  New  Dangers 

HERE,  then,  are  five  new  dangers,  in  the  "  Moewe  " 
cruiser,  the  Mine,  the  Submarine,  the  Zeppelin  and 
the  shortage  of  tonnage.  The  first  of  them,  if  the  "  Moewe  " 
is,  as  will  be  the  case,  followed  to  sea  by  many  others  of 
her  kind,  will  breed  a  new  and  very  special  set  of  difficulties 
hard  to  be  dealt  with  and  perhaps  only  to  be  dealt  with 
effectually  by  a  complete  change  of  system  involving  large 
departures  from  traditional  practice,  on  which  it  would  be 
at  present  as  useless  as  inadvisable  to  dwell. 

The  mine  and  the  submarine  are  precisely  those  new 
inventions  calling  for  new  devices  on  which  Mr.  Churchill 
touched.  It  is  not  the  first  time  new  inventions  have 
made  such  a  call.  Can  it  be  that  for  the  first  time  we  are 
found  with  no  genius  in  or  out  of  the  Navy  to  answer  the 
call  ?  That  is  most  improbable.  For  we  have  a  brand-new 
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Inventions  Department  created  on  purpose  to  deal  with  the 
new  devices  to  meet  the  new  dangers.  We  have  also 
very  capable  inventors  in  the  Navy  itself.  Is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  no  devices  have  been  proposed  for  dealing 
with  such  old  dangers  as  the  Mine  and  the  Submarine  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  likely  that  there  have  been  such  and  that 
they  have  all  been  either  stifled  in  the  Admiralty  Depart- 
ments or  so  delayed  as  not  yet  to  be  at  work  ?  Can  anyone 
complain  if  it  be  said — as  it  is  said — that  they  have  been 
thus  stifled  ?  The  Department  that  reported  and  pro- 
tested against  the  adoption  of  steam-power  and  refused  for 
long  to  admit  a  breech-loading  gun  into  a  man-of-war  is 
not  gone.  It  still  exists,  and  its  heart-breaking,  dilatory 
traditions  and  forms  still  exist.  They  may  be  defensible 
enough,  or  even  salutary  in  days  of  peace,  when  time  is  of 
no  consequence  ;  but  in  war,  when  time  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  thing,  there  must  be  either  failure  or  a  generous 
short-circuiting  such  as  will  permit  a  decision  which  an 
ordinary  business  man  would  come  to  in  a  day  to  be  arrived 
at,  say  in  a  week,  instead  of  three  months.  We  hold,  then, 
that  what  is  now  especially  needed  is  a  quartet  of  Sea  Lords 
fresh  from  the  sea,  impressed  by  their  own  recent  experience 
with  the  need  for  the  new  device  to  meet  the  new  danger, 
and  determined  to  push  through  all  the  forms  any  new 
device  which  they  believe  to  be  practical  and  desirable. 
That  has  been  asked  for  before  in  these  pages.  It  must  be 
again  insisted  upon  now. 
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A  FACT  which  is  perhaps  unknown  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is  that  he,  as  such,  is 
subordinate  to  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  bound  to  obey  whatever  may  be 
intimated  to  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  as  the  King's  orders  ;  and 
that  he  is  equally  and  similarly  bound  to  obey  any  one  of 
the  other  four  Secretaries  of  State,  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
The  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Navy,  which  is  of  all  things 
the  most  important  in  the  country,  may  be  ordered  about, 
and  the  Fleet  ordered  about  with  him,  by  other  Ministers, 
even  if  known  to  Mr.  Balfour,  is  certainly  unsuspected  by 
most  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Yet  it  is  beyond  doubt ;  for  it 
is  stated  in  a  report  of  unquestionable  authority  made  no 
longer  ago  than  1850  and  confirmed  with  explanations  by  a 
later  Report  made  in  i860.  These  are  the  words  : — * 
"  One  or  either  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  is  the 
"  Medium  for  conveying  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  the 
"  Queen's  commands  for  the  execution  of  any  service  which 
"  the  government  of  the  country  may  require.  Every 
"  Secretary  of  State  has  co-ordinate  and  co-equal  power,  and 
"  any  one  of  them  conveying  to  the  Admiralty,  or  to  the 
1  Horse  Guards,  the  Queen's  pleasure,  must  be  implicitly 
1  obeyed  by  that  department,  which  is,  in  fact,  subordinate 
'  to  all  the  Secretaries  of  State  zvhe?i  they  convey  the  Royal 
"  commands.     .     .     .     The  supreme  authority  of  a   Secre- 

*  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  Evid.  1553,  1554.     Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.     Sir 
James  Graham,  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Trans.  Serv.,  p.  42.     Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  13. 
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"  tary  of  State,  conveying  the  Queen's  pleasure,  is  instantly 
"  recognised  and  obeyed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  If  the 
"  Foreign  Office  require  to  send  a  fleet  on  any  particular 
"  service,  the  Queen's  pleasure  is  conveyed  through  the 
"  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  If  it  be  deemed 
"  advisable  to  despatch  a  ship  of  war  to  a  colony,  the 
"  Queen's  pleasure  should  be  conveyed  by  a  formal  com- 
"  munication  to  the  Admiralty,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  for  War,  or  by  the  Under  Secretary.  This  is  the 
"  constitutional  course  ;  although  in  practice,  no  doubt, 
"  the  ordering  of  ships  to  a  particular  station  is  very  much 
"  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  First  Lord  of  the 
"  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State." 

It  has  repeatedly  occurred,  not  only  to  the  Naval  officer 
who  sees  his  efforts  hampered  and  his  work  undone  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  also  to  many  others,  to  ask  why  the 
Foreign  Office  is  allowed  to  interfere  at  all  in  such  matters  ; 
and  why  the  Admiralty  does  not  send  that  ineffable  depart- 
ment packing  and  insist  upon  the  Fleet  being  allowed  to  do 
what  the  Board  of  Admiralty  knows  to  be  necessary  for 
the  war  without  interference  by  Foreign  Office  Clerks,  Sec- 
retaries and  Assistant  Secretaries  who  can  know  nothing  of 
naval  capacities  or  requirements.  The  answer  is  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  Sir  Edward  Grey's  subordinate  and  bound 
to  obey  Sir  Edward's  orders  whenever  the  latter  (as  he 
always  does)  represents  these  to  be  the  orders  of  the  King. 
Whether  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue is  another  matter  very  much  open  to  question  ;  for 
it  would  seem  that  if  any  department  of  all  of  them  is 
entitled  to  have  at  its  head  a  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  rather 
the  Navy  than  the  Home  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
India  Office,  the  War  Office,  or  the  Foreign  Office  ;  or  at 
least  that  in  War  time  the  Navy  should  be  emancipated 
from  its  subordination  to  these  departments.  But  although 
that  state  of  things  is  questionable  and  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned, it  is  in  fact  the  state  of  things  existing  at  this 
moment  that  Mr.  Balfour — if  he  complies  with  the  hier- 
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archical  conditions,  as  is  to  be  presumed — has  to  touch  his 
hat  to  five  departments  and  to  ask  them  if  either  of  them 
has  any  orders  for  him  before  he  can  carry  on  with  the 
Fleet's  work.  That  is  not  so  with  the  Army,  which  has  a 
Secretary  of  State  of  its  own,  who  may  snap  his  ringers 
either  at  Mr.  Samuel  or  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

The  constitutional  and  hierarchical  subordination  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  of  relatively  small 
importance  if  both  were  of  the  same  mind.  But  they  are 
not  of  the  same  mind.  For  ten  solid  years  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  his  subordinates  have  been  engaged  in  attempts  to 
surrender  maritime  rights  which  the  Navy  believes  and 
indeed  well  knows  to  be  essential  to  the  performance  of  its 
duty  to  defend  the  country  in  war.  Some  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  these  surrenders  would  ha  ye  actually  taken 
effect  through  the  Declaration  of  London,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  resistance  of  the  country  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  that  Declaration  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Yet  the  Foreign  Office  has  since  then  and  to  this  day  pursued 
a  similar  line  of  policy  ;  and  by  confused,  confusing,  and 
contradictory  Proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  (all 
intimated  to  the  Fleet  as  the  orders  of  the  King)  has  dis- 
closed a  set  and  persistent  intention  of  treating  the  Enemy 
with  impolitic  tenderness,  the  Neutral  with  impolitic 
severity,  the  Law  of  Nations  with  disregard,  and  the  Fleet 
with  hamperings  and  hindrances. 

For  eighteen  months  this  went  on  with  such  persistency 
as  to  cause  some  to  conclude,  and  even  to  publish  the 
conclusion,  that  there  was  a  "  German  party "  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  That  has  never  been  asserted  in  these  pages. 
What  we  have  said  and  still  say,  is  all  founded  upon  the  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  the  blue  books.  It  is  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  certain  of  his  subordinates,  having  nine  years  ago 
(in  1907)  avowed  themselves  desirous  in  time  of  peace  to 
surrender  some  of  the  most  essential  of  our  maritime  rights, 
cannot  be  supposed  so  completely  to  have  abandoned  that 
desire  as  to  be  trusted  to  maintain  and  defend  these  rights 
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in  time  of  War  ;  and  we  have  further  given  more  recent 
facts  drawn  from  the  record  of  Office  action,  the  Office 
Orders,  Proclamations  and  practice,  showing  that  in  fact  the 
old  desire  to  surrender  maritime  rights  avowed  in  1907  and 
1909  still  subsists  and  that,  so  long  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
the  Foreign  Office  persist  in  that  desire  and  are  allowed  to 
control  the  action  of  the  Navy  and  hold  back  the  Fleet,  so 
long  must  that  Fleet  fall  short  in  its  effect  of  what  the 
country  intends  and  expects. 

That  is  the  charge  we  have  constantly  made  and  often 
repeated.     It  has  never  been  answered.     It  cannot  be. 

Only  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  there  now  ever  any  serious 
debate  on  serious  subjects  ;  and  the  question  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  "  Blockade  "  was  only  raised  there — full  late — on  23rd 
February  last,  when  it  was  the  subject  of  two  days'  dis- 
cussion.* The  question  was  whether  the  Government's 
Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  1915,  had  in  fact  achieved 
or  come  near  to  achieving  its  declared  purpose  of  "  Prevent- 
"  ing  commodities  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving 
"  Germany  "  ;  but  the  graver  question  underlying  that  was 
whether  the  Government  had  ever  seriously  sought  to  put 
the  Order  in  force  ;  whether  they  had  not,  on  the  contrary, 
so  hampered  the  Fleet  by  the  orders  given  to  it  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  through  Mr.  Balfour  as  to  render  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Order  impossible  and  the  Order  itself  nugatory. 

The  debate  established  the  implied  charges.  Every 
candid  person  who  reads  it  carefully  will  see  that  Lord 
Sydenham,  Lord  Devonport  and  Lord  Beresford  did  in 
fact  show  that  the  "  Blockade  "  had  not  up  to  then  been 
efficacious,  that  the  Government  had  not  enforced  its  own 
Order  in  Council,  and  that  the  Fleet  had  in  fact,  when 
endeavouring  to  enforce  it,  been  prevented  from  so  doing. 

The  defence  of  the  Government  was  as  weak  as  could  be. 
It  was  one  of  confession  and  avoidance  It  was  apologetic 
for  the  past  and  promising  more  energetic  action  for  the 

*  Parliamentary  Debates.  House  of  Lords.  Official  Report,  22nd  and 
23rd  February,  191 6. 
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future.  The  tone  of  the  official  Government  speakers  was 
chastened.  There  had  been  eight  days  earlier  a  meeting 
in  the  City  which  had  expressed  in  a  very  surprising  and 
unexpected  manner  the  hatred  felt  there  for  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  because  of  this  very  thing  ;  and  that 
meeting  was  not  without  effect. 

Lord  Lansdowne  frankly  avowed  that  he  was  "  not 
"  satisfied  that  everything  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  or  that 
"  there  is  no  danger  of  a  reappearance  of  this  very  dangerous 
"  leakage  "  in  the  blockade — which  is  as  full  and  frank  a 
confession  as  any  Government  was  ever  known  to  make. 
He  even  announced  what  he  despairingly  yet  appropriately 
called  "  a  grain  of  comfort."  It  was  that  "  the  whole  of 
"  this  blockade  business  "  was  to  be  "  put  in  charge  of  a 
"  single  Minister  of  Cabinet  rank  who  will  be  entrusted  with 
"  a  general  co-ordination — I  think  that  is  the  popular  word 
"  at  the  present  day — of  all  this  business."  It  was  a  grain 
indeed.  It  was  the  usual  promise  of  a  twenty-third  Minister 
accompanied  by  the  candid  avowal  that  nobody  has  any 
but  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  his  business  is  to  be  or  how 
he  is  to  do  it.  The  Twenty-third  grain  proves  to  be  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  that  whilom  terrible  child  of  the  brand  of 
Cain  so  long  successfully  kept  out  of  Parliament ;  then, 
when,  like  Mr.  Pemberton-Billing,  he  had  forced  his  way 
in  through  Hertfordshire,  the  leader  and  hope  of  the  few 
independent  men  in  the  House ;  and  now  recruited, 
disciplined  and  drilled  into  an  obedient  Foreign  Office 
official.  He  is,  it  seems,  to  bear  all  the  responsibility  for 
all  the  failures  to  exercise  our  Sea  Power — all  of  them,  past 
and  present,  from  The  Hague  to  Kirkwall,  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  to  the  escape  of  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
of  iron  ore  into  Germany  through  Holland — and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  is  to  slip  away  from  the  whole  of  the  burden,  hence- 
forth to  be  on  Lord  Robert's  shoulders.  It  is  a  cruel 
revenge  for  his  return  to  Parliament  and  his  former  inde- 
pendence there.  Yet  he  too  must  by  this  time  not  be 
"  satisfied  that  everything  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  "  ;  and 
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it  may  be  that,  in  this  newer  and  apparently — though  not 
reallv — more  powerful  position,  he  will  be  able  to  more 
closely  "  co-ordinate  "  the  disastrous  doings  of  the  Foreign 
Office  with  a  more  consistent  and  effective  use  of  Sea-Power. 
But  he  comes  to  the  task  at  a  moment  when  its  difficulties 
have  been  so  wantonly  and  so  vastly  increased  that  we  must 
take  refuge  in  hoping  for  the  best  and  in  praying  that  no 
more  City  meetings  will  be  needed  in  order  to  persuade  him 
to  co-ordinate  himself  with  the  vital  needs  of  the  country. 
But  to  return  to  the  debate.     One  of  the  gravest  charges 
against  the  Government  is  that,  despite  their  own  Order  in 
Council,  they  have  throughout — as  declared  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  on  23rd  July — persisted  in  not  even  detaining,  much 
less  submitting  to  the  Prize  Court,  enemy  goods  as  such. 
In  order  to  retain  them  they  require  that  they  should  not 
only  be  enemy  goods  but  also  that  there  should  be  evidence 
that  they  are  of  enemy  origin,  or  enemy  destination.     If 
they  are  enemy  goods  not  coming  from  or  going  to  the 
Enemy,  they  still  are  not  to  be  detained,  as  Lord  Robert 
Cecil — then    become    Minister    Contrabandista    and    Co- 
ordinator— avowed   in  reply  to   Sir  A.   Markham   on   9th 
March  last.     Now  there  is  no  such  distinction  in  the  Law 
of  Nations  as  one    between  enemy  goods   that   are   and 
enemy  goods  that  are  not  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
enemy  country.     They  are  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation 
not  because  they  are  going  to  or  coming  from  any  particular 
country,  but  because  they  are  enemy  goods  the  property 
of  the  enemy.     That  and  that  alone  suffices  to  make  them 
good  prize.     Nay,  it  has  sufficed  in  every  case  in  which 
they  have  come  into  the  Prize  Court.     In  every  case  the 
Court  has  condemned  and  confiscated  them,  not  because 
of  their  origin  or  destination,  but  solely  because  of  their 
enemy  character.     Neither  is  any  such  distinction  made  by 
the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  1915.     No  condition 
of  special  origin  or  destination  is  made  either  by  Act  III  or 
Act   IV  touching  enemy  property,  whereof  these  articles 
authorise  the  detention  and  its  placing  in  the  custody 
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of  the  Prize  Court.  These  two  articles  deal  with  enemy- 
property  as  such.  They  do  indeed  contemplate  also  enemy 
origin  or  enemy  destination  ;  but  they  do  not  exclude 
enemy  property  without  such  origin  or  destination.  The 
words  in  Act  III  are  "  goods  with  an  enemy  destination,  or 
"  which  are  enemy  property,"  and  in  Act  IV  "  goods  which 
"  are  of  enemy  origin  or  are  enemy  property.  The  word 
is  "  or."  The  articles  apply  to  both  or  to  either  equally. 
These  articles,  then,  authorise  detention  and  submission  to 
the  Court  of  all  enemy  property,  whether  with  or  without 
the  attendant  condition  of  origin  or  destination.  They 
deal  with  enemy  property  as  such  alone,  as  well  as  with 
enemy  property  of  a  given  origin  or  destination.  And  the 
question  still  remains  therefore  :  why  the  Foreign  Office, 
first  under  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  avowed  surrenderer  of 
Sea  Power,  and  even  now  under  Lord  Robert  Cecil — contra- 
bandista  co-ordinator  and,  as  we  hope,  animated  by  some 
desire  to  retain  Sea  Power — should  nevertheless  forbid  even 
so  much  as  the  detention  of  enemy  goods  as  such,  and  should 
thus  prevent  their  condemnation  and  confiscation  by  the 
Prize  Court,  which  always  does  condemn  and  confiscate 
them  when  it  gets  a  chance. 

As  to  this  no  answer,  no  explanation,  no  excuse  has  been 
afforded  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  in  his  speech  of  26th  Jan. 
did  not  so  much  as  allude  to  it.  Lord  Crewe,  however,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  did  allude  to  it.  He  quoted  most  accurately 
the  argument  in  the  last  number  of  the  Candid  Quarterly 
Review  *  in  which  it  was  shown  that,  if  not  all  yet  almost 
all,  the  commodities  which  under  the  Order  in  Council 
are  to  be  prevented  from  reaching  or  leaving  Germany,  are 
in  fact  enemy  goods.  It  must  be  so  because  a  neutral, 
naturally  unwilling  to  expose  his  own  property  to  capture 
at  sea,  will  neither  send  commodities  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  Germany  until  he  has  been  paid  for  them,  nor 
pay  for  any  coming  to  him  thence  until  he  has  actually 

*  "  Foreign  Office  Meddlings — Enemy  Property."  Candid  Quarterly 
Review,  February,  1916,  pp.  92-93. 
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received  them.  In  either  case,  then,  the  commodities  while 
on  the  sea  are  enemy  property.  Wherefore  the  detention 
and  capture  of  enemy  property,  so  far  from  being  the  one 
thing  omitted  and  refused,  is  the  one  thing  which  should 
be  most  strongly  of  all  practised  and  enforced.  For  it 
covers  nearly  all  the  other  categories  of  property  captured 
and  brought  into  Court — or  released  as  the  case  may  be. 
And,  of  all  kinds  of  detention  and  capture,  it  puts  the 
strongest  stress  upon  the  enemy.  This  argument  for  doing 
practically  what  the  Foreign  Office  has  up  to  now  refused 
and  still  refuses  to  do  seems  unanswerable.  Lord  Crewe 
appears  to  feel  its  force.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  deny  or 
contest  it.     What  he  said  was  this  : — * 

"  What  occurs  to  me  as  the  weak  point  in  this  highly 
"  ingenious  suggestion  is  that  it  ignores  the  skilful  manceu- 
"  vres  by  which  goods  can  be  shipped  and  passed  through 
"  a  number  of  hands  before  they  arrive  at  an  enemy  destina- 
"  tion,  and  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  prove  that  destination 
"  by  means  which  would  satisfy  a  Court  of  Law.  I  very 
"  much  doubt  whether  you  would  get  any  forwarder  in 
"  practice  by  saying  that  you  would  seize  all  enemy  goods  at 
"  sea  wherever  found  and  ignoring  the  Declaration  of 
"  Paris.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  obtaining  of  proof  that  there 
"  were  anything  that  could  strictly  be  called  enemy  goods 
"  would,  I  fear,  be  hardly  possible  to  obtain." 

Lord  Crewe  will  forgive  us  for  pointing  out  that  he  has 
here  inadvertently  confused  Contraband,  as  to  which  the 
destination  is  everything  and  must  be  proved,  with  Enemy 
Property,  as  to  which  the  destination  is  nothing  and  need 
not  be  proved.  The  only  question  as  to  that  is  whether 
in  fact  it  is  or  is  not  enemy  property.  That  question  settled 
concludes  its  fate. 

It  must  be  admitted  indeed  that  it  is,  as  Lord  Crewe 
suggests  rather  than  says,  not  always  easy  to  prove  that 
particular  commodities  are  in  fact  enemy  property.  That 
is  so.     And  it  is  further  to  be  admitted  that,  unless  the 

*  Lords  Debates,  23rd  February,  1916,  col.  180. 
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proof  can  be  given  that  will  satisfy  the  Court,  then  the 
commodities  in  question  must  be  released.  That  has  never 
been  disputed,  either  in  these  pages  or,  so  far  as  we  know, 
elsewhere.     It  is  most  true. 

There  are,  then,  difficulties  in  proving  enemy  property. 
They  are  inherent  in  the  case,  and  they  are  vastly  added  to 
by  the  frauds,  falsehoods,  deceits,  forgeries  and  false  papers 
which  are  constantly  revealed  in  Prize  Court  procedure. 
But  the  difficulties  of  establishing  ownership  and  defeating 
the  frauds  by  which  efforts  are  made  to  hide  it  are  no 
new  things.  They  are  familiar  enough  to  all  Courts 
and  most  especially  to  the  Prize  Court.  Yet  in  most 
cases  the  Court  will  not  be  misled  or  blinded,  but 
will  ascertain  and  declare  whose  the  property  is,  whether 
that  of  an  enemy  or  no  ;  and  it  has  in  fact  already 
overcome  the  difficulties  and  declared  and  condemned 
enemy  property  in  many  cases  already  decided.  More- 
over, if  there  be  difficulties  in  proving  enemy  property 
there  are  difficulties  as  great  in  proving  a  given  commodity 
to  be  liable  to  confiscation  as  contraband.  Nay,  the  diffi- 
culty here  is  often — perhaps  we  may  say  usually — greater  ; 
inasmuch  as  here  there  is  often  a  double  proof  required  : 
one  of  the  character  and  uses  of  the  commodity,  and  another 
of  its  true  destination.  So  far,  then,  there  is  nothing  in 
point  of  difficulty  to  choose  between  detaining,  submitting 
to  the  Prize  Court  and  applying  for  condemnation  of, 
enemy  property,  and  doing  the  same  by  contraband.  Or 
if  there  be  a  difference  it  is  that  the  difficulty  with  enemy 
property  is  less  than  with  contraband. 

Lord  Crewe  manifestly  comes  to  this  question  with  a 
candid  and  open  mind.  It  is  a  very  grave  question  indeed. 
He  will,  we  may  hope,  give  further  consideration  to  it. 
For  if,  as  we  hold,  the  Foreign  Office  has  wrongly  ordered 
the  Fleet  to  refrain  from  exercising  (by  the  detention,  sub- 
mission to  the  Court,  and  demand  for  confiscation,  of  enemy 
property)  the  most  important  of  all  the  manifestations  of 
Sea  Power,  then  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
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throughout  the  war  the  Fleet  has  been  unduly  hampered, 
its  effectual  power  diminished  and  the  war  to  that  extent 
made  longer  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been.  Gentle- 
men in  Lord  Crewe's  position  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  their  country  not  to  take  their  conclusions  on  such 
a  matter  at  second-hand,  but  to  examine  the  matter  for 
themselves,  to  come  to  their  own  conclusions,  and  thence- 
forward to  defend  and  stand  by  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Lord  Crewe  glances  at  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  1856.  He  founds,  indeed,  no  argument  upon 
it,  and  it  will  suffice  therefore  for  the  moment  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  clearly  demonstrated*  that,  whether 
the  four  principles  and  the  two  conditions  of  the  Declara- 
tion itself  be  considered,  or  its  history  up  to  date  be  fol- 
lowed, the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  it  is  now  and  for 
this  war  as  null  and  void,  as  dead  gone  and  disappeared  and 
as  little  binding  either  on  ourselves  or  on  any  other  nation, 
as  the  Declaration  of  London,  1909,  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  apparently  well  aware  of  this  ; 
for  he  is  reported  in  the  (unrevised)  Official  Report  of  the 
House  of  Commons  debates  of  9th  March,  1916,  col.  1796, 
to  have  frankly  avowed,  as  indeed  is  the  case,  that  "  the 
"  Declaration  of  Paris  no  longer  binds  us."  It  does  indeed 
no  longer  bind  us ;  for  we  seceded  from  and  destroyed  what 
remained  of  it  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March, 
191 5,  to  our  own  great  gain  and  with  no  harm  to 
neutrals. 

We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  this  point  of 
the  capture  of  enemy  goods  ;  because  it  is  of  vital  con- 
sequence ;  because — as  is  inevitable  when  a  simple, 
ancient,  admitted  and  undeniable  maritime  right  has  been 
first  tampered  with  in  unratified  Declarations  from  1856 
to  1909  and  then  mysteriously  laid  aside — the  point  is  little 
attended  to  and  little  understood  ;  and  because  we  earnestly 
trust  that  Lord  Crewe  will  further  consider  it. 

*  Candid  Quarterly  Review  for  February,  191 6,  pp.  88-90. 
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Even  now  the  Foreign  Office  is  not  done  with  its  con- 
fusing meddling.  The  London  Gazette  of  30th  March,  1916, 
contained  yet  another  of  the  endless  series  of  Orders  in 
Council  by  which  another  variation  is  made. 

The  new  Order  of  30th  March,  19 16,  now  affects  to  vary 
and  amend  the  preceding  Order  of  29th  October,  1914, 
which,  instead  of  leaving  itself  to  be  described,  as  is  the 
only  correct  way,  by  its  date  alone,  christened  itself 
Declaration  of  "  London  Order  in  Council  No.  2,"  because 
of  "  doubts  "  thereof  that  "  have  arisen,"  which  means 
because  of  doubts  and  uncertainties  by  itself  created.  It 
again  refers  and  appeals  to  the  admittedly  dead,  gone  and 
disappeared  Declaration  of  London  as  though  that  mon- 
strous document  still  existed,  and  affects  to  set  forth  what 
— if  it  did  exist — it  shall  or  shall  not  "  be  deemed  "  to 
signify  touching  contraband  ;  while  it  ends  with  the  usual 
order  that  : — 

"  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury,  the  Lords 
"  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  each  of  H.M. 
"  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  President  of  the  Pro- 
"  bate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court 
"  of  Justice,  all  other  judges  of  H.M.  Prize  Courts,  and  all 
"  Governors,  Officers  and  Authorities  whom  it  may  concern, 
"  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  as  to  them  may 
"  respectively  appertain.'" 

Here  will  be  observed  the  application  of  the  hierarchical 
doctrine  that  the  Admiralty  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Here,  too,  is  again 
found  the  order  to  the  Prize  Court  to  conform  its  conduct 
to  the  Order  in  Council  and  the  affirmation  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  judges,  etc.,  "  are  to  give  the  necessary  direc- 
"  tions  "  to  put  it  into  effect. 

We  beg  pardon.  The  Prize  Court  at  least  is  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  That  Court  is  to  administer  not  the  directions 
of  any  Order  in  Council,  but  the  Law  of  Nations.  It  is 
not  "  to  take  its  directions  from  the  Crown  "  where  thev 
would  override  the  Law  of  Nations.     That  is  now  settled 
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finally  and  for  ever  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the 
realm  in  the  "  Zamora  "  judgment.  Wherefore  the  ques- 
tion is  still  open  whether  this  last  Order  in  Council  of 
30th  March,  1916,  is  of  any  effectual  force  or  validity  what- 
ever. When  that  point  is  settled  it  may  demand  further 
consideration. 


• 
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THE  Cabinet  has  no  power  to  alter  the  Law  of  Nations 
at  will ; 

An  Order  in  Council  made  by  H.M.  the  King  imperatively 
prescribing  or  altering  the  Law  of  Nations  administered  by 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  exercise  of  its  Prize  juris- 
diction is  of  no  effect  ; 

And  neither  is  the  Law  of  Nations  subject  to  definition 
or  alteration  by  the  Foreign  Office,  even  when  acting 
through  the  Cabinet  by  procuring  an  Order  in  Council ; 
nor  is  the  Prize  Court  the  mere  instrument  of  either  Foreign 
Office,  Cabinet,  or  Order  in  Council ; 

In  short,  the  Prize  Court  is  not  the  mere  instrument  ot 
the  Foreign  Office. 

That,  put  into  popular  language,  is  broadly  what  was 
irrevocably  decided  on  the  7th  April,  19 16,  by  the  highest 
and  the  final  authority  in  the  Realm. 


The  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
have  advised  His  Majesty,  by  a  judgment  delivered  in  the 
"  Zamora  "  case  on  7th  April,  1916,  that  the  President  of 
the  Admiralty  Prize  Court  was  not  justified  upon  the 
evidence  before  him  in  making  an  order  on  14th  June,  19 15, 
giving  leave  to  the  War  Office  to  requisition  copper  then 
in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Prize  Court.  This 
copper  was  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Swedish  steamship 
"  Zamora  "  (bound  from  New  York  to  Stockholm),  ad- 
mittedly contraband  of  war  ;  and  the  question — as  yet 
undecided  when  the  President  made  his  order — was  whether 
either  the  ship  had  a  concealed  or  ulterior  destination  in 
an  enemy  country,  or  whether  the  copper  was  in  fact 
destined  for  the  enemy  ;   and  whether  therefore  either  the 
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ship  or  cargo,  or  both,  were  lawful  prize.  The  Crown 
claimed  confiscation  of  both  vessel  and  cargo.  But  while 
the  question  of  confiscation  was  still  awaiting  the  final 
decree  the  President,  at  the  instance  of  the  Procurator- 
General,  made  the  order  appealed  against  and  now  declared 
unjustified. 

The  President  of  the  Prize  Court  had  made  this  order 
because  of  Rule  i  of  Order  29  of  the  Prize  Court  rules  the 
provisions  whereof"  are  frima  facie  imperative."  The  rules 
derive  their  force  from  Orders  of  His  Majesty  in  Council. 
Had  His  Majesty,  then,  power,  either  by  Act  of  Parliament 
or  by  virtue  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  to  make  rules  of  im- 
perative direction  to  the  Prize  Court  binding  on  that  Court  ? 
The  Lords  of  the  Judicial   Committee  decide  that   His 
Majesty  had  not  such  power.     They  declare  that  there  is 
'  no  power    in    the  Crown  by  Order  in  Council  to  pre- 
scribe or  alter  the  law  which  the  Prize  Courts  have  to 
administer."     Their     Lordships     therefore     hold     that 
Order  29,  Rule  1,  construed  as  an  imperative  direction 
to  the  Court  is  not  binding  on  the  Court."     They  further 
decide  that  it  cannot  be  held  that  the  Order  for  requisition 
can  be  justified  under  any  power  inherent  in  the  Court 
itself  as  to  the  sale  or  realisation  of  property  in  its  custody 
pending  decision  of  the  question  to  whom  such  property 
belongs.     As  to  the  question  "  whether  the  Crown  has, 
'  independently  of  Order  29,  Rule  1,  any  and  what  right  to 
'  requisition  vessels  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  Prize 
'  Court  pending  the  decision  of  the  Court  as  to  their  con- 
'  demnation   or  release,"   their   Lordships   conclude  that, 
'  while  a  belligerent  Power  has  by  international  law  the  right 
'  to  requisition  vessels  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  its  Prize 
'  Court  pending  a  decision  of  the  question  whether  they 
'  should   be   condemned   or   released,"   yet   that    right   is 
subject  to  the  limitations  (1)  that  the  vessel  or  goods  must 
be  urgently  required  for  use  in  connection  with  matters 
involving  national  security,  (2)  that  there  must  be  a  real 
question  to  be  tried  so  that  it  would  be  improper  to  order 
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an  immediate  release  of  the  vessels  or  goods,  and  (3)  that 
the  right  must  be  enforced  by  application  to  the  Prize 
Court,  and  that  the  Court  must  determine  judicially 
whether  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case 
the  right  is  exercisable.  In  this  case,  as  their  Lordships 
find,  "  the  Judge  had  before  him  no  satisfactory  evidence 
"  that  such  a  right  was  exercisable  "  ;  that  "  the  affidavit 
"  of  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts  does  not  state  that 
"  the  copper  is  urgently  required  for  national  purposes  "  ; 
and  that  the  "  affidavit  of  Sven  Hoglund,  which  is  un- 
"  answered,  so  far  from  showing  that  there  was  any  real 
"  case  to  be  tried,  suggests  a  case  for  immediate  release." 
Wherefore  "  the  normal  course  would  be  to  discharge 
"  the  order  appealed  from  without  prejudice  to  another 
"  application  by  the  Procurator-General  supported  by 
"  proper  evidence."  Finally  their  Lordships  hold  that 
"  in  proceedings  to  which,  under  the  new  practice,  the 
"  Crown  instead  of  the  actual  captors  is  a  party,  both 
"  damages  and  costs  may  in  a  proper  case  be  awarded 
"  against  the  Crown,  or  the  officer  who  in  such  proceedings 
"  represents  the  Crown." 

So  the  appeal  succeeded.  The  order  appealed  from  was 
decided  to  be  wrong,  "  not  because,  as  contended  by  the 
"  appellants,  there  is  by  international  law  no  right  at  all 
"  to  requisition  ships  or  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  Court, 
"  but  because  the  Judge  had  before  him  no  satisfactory 
"  evidence  that  such  a  right  was  exercisable." 


This  judgment,  one  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  ever  given,  was  delivered  by  Lord  Parker  of 
Waddington,  and  as  in  the  case,  not  much  inferior  in 
constitutional  interest,  of  Bowles  v.  the  Bank  of  England, 
decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Parker  as  then  he  was,  it  takes  up, 
follows  out,  and  knots  up  every  thread  of  the  case  upon 
which  anything  could  hang.  This  makes  the  judgment 
longer  indeed  than  might  have  been  desired,  yet  so  abso- 
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lutely  complete  as  to  every  point  involved  that  it  must 
remain  a  monument  of  laborious  investigation,  exhaustive 
treatment  and  sound  reasoning.  The  other  Lords  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  present  at  the  hearing  with  Lord 
Parker  were  Lord  Sumner,  Lord  Parmoor,  Lord  Wrenbury 
and  Sir  Arthur  Channell ;  and  although  in  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  it  is  not  the  custom  to 
disclose  divergences  of  opinion  among  its  members  when 
there  are  any,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  in  this 
instance  there  was  no  divergence  at  all,  and  that  the  whole 
Committee  was  unanimous  in  a  judgment  distinguished 
alike  for  research,  lucidity,  reasoning  and  the  enunciation 
of  the  Law  with  sole  regard  to  itself. 


The  real  question  here  was  at  last  whether  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  has  the  power,  by  advising  the  King  to  make 
Orders  in  Council  and  obtaining  those  Orders,  to  make  or 
vary  the  Law  of  Nations  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
moment,  and  by  virtue  of  those  Orders  to  impose  upon 
the  Admiralty  Prize  Court  an  imperative  obligation  to 
enforce  its  makings  or  its  variations. 

The  highest  judicial  authority  in  this  respect — the  King 
in  Council — has  now  decided  that  the  Ministry  has  no  such 
power. 

Nevertheless  it  is  precisely  that  power  which  has 
been  tenaciously  claimed  and — for  want  of  this  very 
judgment — exercised  again  and  again  during  this  present 
War. 

What  has  happened  is  this  :  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  his 
principal  permanent  officials,  secretaries  and  under-secre- 
taries  repeatedly  found  that  the  Law  of  Nations  as  it  was, 
and  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Prize  Court  to  administer 
that  law  alone,  did  not  square  with  the  desires  and  inten- 
tions they  had  disclosed  in  1907  at  The  Hague,  in  1909 
at  London,  and  subsequently  by  their  whole  course  of 
action,  all  disclosed  and  commented  upon  at  the  time  in 
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these  pages.  Sir  Edward,  and  these  his  advisers,  con- 
stituting between  them  the  Foreign  Office,  loath  to 
return  to  the  law,  sought  so  to  alter  it  as  to  make  it 
square  with  their  desires  and  their  practice.  It  was 
probably  not  the  Ministry  as  a  whole,  nor  even  Mr.  Asquith 
but  only  the  Foreign  Office  that  originated  and  elaborated 
the  series  of  Orders  in  Council  and  Proclamations,  to 
the  absurdity  and  contradictions  whereof,  and  their  fettering 
of  the  Fleet  and  shackling  of  the  Prize  Court,  we  have  so 
repeatedly  called  attention.  Yet  when  invented  and 
elaborated  these  new  Foreign  Office  inventions  were  with- 
out doubt  adopted  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Cabinet,  which 
then  proceeded  to  advise  His  Majesty  to  issue  that  particular 
one  of  the  Orders  and  Proclamations  then  desired  by 
the  Foreign  Office — and  to  order  the  Prize  Court  to 
enforce  it. 

The  Foreign  Office  was  firmly  persuaded  that  it  com- 
manded the  exercise  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  and  that, 
by  procuring  from  His  Majesty  an  Order  in  Council  or  a 
Proclamation,  it  could  at  will  make  the  law,  alter  the  law, 
prescribe  the  law,  and,  if  need  were,  overthrow  all  reason, 
all  common  sense  and  all  fact. 

In  that  persuasion  it  has  now  been  wholly  overthrown 
by  the  "  Zamora  "  judgment.  But  it  is  worth  while  to 
recall  what  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  and  extravagant  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  it  has  exercised  what  it  thought 
to  be  this  irresistible  power — that  of  the  Declaration  of 
London.  This  Declaration,  which  affected  to  surrender 
some  of  the  most  vital  of  our  maritime  rights,  had  been 
signed  by  Lord  Desart  on  26th  February,  1909.  It  was 
condemned  by  Parliament  in  December,  191 1,  and  its 
ratification  barred  and  rendered  impossible.  Nevertheless, 
no  sooner  had  war  broken  out  than,  on  the  20th  August, 
19 14,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  ordering  the  adoption 
(with  "  modifications  ")  of  this  very  Declaration,  as  though 
it  had  been  ratified,  and  ordering  also  its  enforcement  by 
the  Admiralty  Prize  Court.  It  must  have  been  known  at 
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the  time — for  it  was  soon  admitted — that  at  that  very 
moment  the  Declaration  of  London  was  of  no  binding 
force  whatever,  was  in  fact  non-existent.  Yet  despite  all 
this,  the  Foreign  Office  ordered  its  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment as  lightly  as  it  would,  for  its  own  supposed  convenience 
of  the  moment,  have  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.  These  silly  persons  not  only  thought  they 
could  do  anything,  however  monstrous  ;  they  thought  that 
when,  by  Order  in  Council,  they  had  ordered  it  to  be  done 
it  was  done.  That  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  country 
and  the  control  of  the  Fleet  should  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  such  persons  is  terrifying. 

They  have  now  had  a  lesson.  They  have  been  taught 
by  the  King  in  Council  that  what  they  thought  to  have 
done  is  not  done  at  all,  and  cannot  be  done. 


Those  who  have  read  the  pages  of  this  Review  are  aware 
that  we  have  persistently  denied  the  power  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  or  of  any  Order  in  Council,  either  to  make  or  vary 
the  Law  of  Nations  ;  to  dictate  to  the  Admiralty  Prize 
Court  the  enforcement  of  mere  Foreign  Office  variants 
of  that  law  ;  or  to  supersede  and  replace  the  Prize  Court 
in  the  construction  or  administration  of  that  law.  We 
have  repeatedly  claimed  that  the  duty  of  the  Court  is  to 
administer  the  Law  of  Nations  alone,  and  no  other  law — 
least  of  all  the  strange  and  varying  conceptions  of  the 
Foreign  Office  ;  and  that  there  is  no  power  anywhere — 
not  even  by  Orders  in  Council — to  force  it  to  administer 
any  other  law.  Especially  in  the  case  of  Contraband  we 
have  insisted  that  what  is  and  what  is  not  Contraband  is 
not  at  all  for  any  Foreign  Office  nor  any  Order  in  Council 
to  decide,  but  for  the  Prize  Court  alone  to  declare,  with  all 
the  infinitely  varying  circumstances  before  it  which  make 
the  same  thing  contraband  at  one  time  and  in  one  place 
and  circumstances,  and  not  contraband  at  another  time  or 
in  another  place  and  circumstances. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  permissible  to  quote  some  observations 
already  made  on  these  points.* 

Here  it  must  be  observed  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  H.M.  the  King  has  no  power  to  do — nor  the  Foreign 
Office  to  do  in  his  name — by  Proclamation  or  Order  in 
Council  alone,  without  the  assent  of  Parliament  expressed 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Directions  given  to  the  Fleet 
without  such  assent  may  be  ultra  vires  and  liable  to  be 
held  as  having  no  sufficient  authority  whenever  they  come  for 
final  sanction  either  before  an  ordinary  Court  (as  in  the 
case  of  Baird  v .  Walker)  or  before  a  Prize  Court,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Minerva  "  and  others.  This  may  and  probably 
would  be  the  fate  of  directions,  contrary  to  the  Law  of 
Nations  and  to  established  rules,  issued  under  these  Proclama- 
tions and  Orders.  That  great  jurist  Calvo,  writing  in 
1872  (p.  690),  distinctly  says  that  "  the  observation  of 
"  these  prescriptions  "  (i.e.,  the  prescriptions  of  Govern- 
ments) "  is  nevertheless  not  obligatory  upon  the  judges 
"  except  so  far  as  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  general 
"  principles  of  International  Law."  So  too  Halleck,  writing 
in  1878  (p.  433),  says  "  if  such  ordinances  and  regulations 
"  are  in  contravention  of  the  established  rules  of  Inter- 
"  national  jurisprudence,  prize  courts  must  either  violate 
"  their  duty  or  entirely  disregard  them."  So  also  said 
Sir  lames  Mackintosh  in  the  case  of  the  "  Minerva  "  (1806), 
and  so  equally  said  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  "  Maria  " 
(1799),  the  "Recovery"  (1807),  and  the  "Fox"(i8ii); 
as  also  says  Phillimore  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  654)  writing  in  1873. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  remembered  that  these  Proclama- 
tions and  Orders  in  Council  may  be,  and  in  all  probability 
must  be,  pronounced  of  no  effect  in  law,  and  no  more  than 
an  attempt  by  Foreign  Office  officials  to  impose  upon  the 
Fleet  their  own  opinions  of  the  moment. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  happened.  The  "  Zamora  ' 
decision  does  in  fact  finally  pronounce  to  be  of  no  effect  in 
law  an  Order  in  Council  affecting  to  impose  an  imperative 
rule  upon  the  Prize  Court,  and  the  decision  is  supported 
by  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  very  cases  we  cited  in 
support  of  our  prediction. 

One  of  these  cases — that  of  the  "  Minerva,"  decided  at 
Bombay  in  1806  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh —  is — probably 

*  Candid  Quarterly  Review,  No.  5,  February,  191 5,  pp.  43  and  44. 
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for  some  technical  reason  as  to  the  Report — not  cited  in  the 
judgment,  but  it  is  so  apposite  that  we  give  it  in  a  note.* 

It  so  happens,  moreover,  that  we  dealt  last  Octoberf  with 
this  very  subject  of  "  requisitioning  "  which  has  now  come 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  the  "  Zamora  "  case.  We  said  : — 

In  this  article  [of  the  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March, 
191 5]  a  strange  device  appears  which  recurs  in  the  three 
next  succeeding  articles.  It  is  the  device  of  "  requisition- 
"  ing" — aproceeding  having  much  resemblance  to  the  "Pur- 
"  veyance "  long  since  abolished.  To  requisition  is  to 
demand  and  require  or,  to  use  a  more  descriptive  word,  to 
"  commandeer  "  money,  provisions,  stores  or  property  of 
any  kind  by  virtue  of  military  force  ;  and  in  case  the  service, 
money  or  other  thing  requisitioned  be  refused,  to  seize 
it  by  force  under  the  direction  of  a  military  commander, 
enforced  by  military  penalties,  on  giving  a  receipt  for  it. 
It  applies  especially  to  property  and  persons  in  an  enemy 
country  occupied  by  an  invading  army.  It  is  essentially  a 
military  act  which  disregards  and  sets  aside  all  law  and  all 
law  courts  and  substitutes  for  them  the  will  of  the  military 
commander  on  the  spot.  Art.  I  provides,  then,  that  when 
any  ship  bound  for  a  German  port  has  been  stopped  on 
the  high  seas,  visited,  searched  and  brought  in  to  a  British 
port  and  her  cargo  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal 
of  the  Prize  Court,  that  cargo  may  be  "  requisitioned  for 
"  the  use  of  His  Majesty."  There  is  to  be  no  adjudication 
by  the  Court  transferring  the  Property  to  H.M.  by  sen- 
tence of  the  Court.  The  Court  is  not  to  pronounce  at 
all.     The  property  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Court's  officer. 

*  "  As  to  the  doctrine  that  Courts  of  Prize  were  bound  by  illegal  instruc- 
1  tions,  he  had  already  in  a  former  case  (that  of  the  "  Erin  ")  treated  it  as 
'  a  groundless  charge  by  an  American  writer  against  English  Courts.  In 
'  this  case  (which  had  hitherto  been,  and  he  trusted  ever  would  continue 
'  imaginary)  of  such  illegal  instructions,  he  was  convinced  that  English 
'  Courts  of  Admiralty  would  as  much  assert  their  independence  of  arbitrary 
'  mandates  as  English  Courts  of  Common  Law.  That  happily  no  judge 
'  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  determine,  and  no  writer  had  distinctly  put 
'  the  case  of  such  a  repugnance.  He  had,  therefore,  no  direct  and  positive 
'  authority,  but  he  never  could  hesitate  in  asserting  that,  in  such  an  imaginary 
'  case,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  disregard  the  instructions  and  to 
'  consult  only  that  universal  law  as  to  which  all  civilised  Princes  and 
'  States  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  subject,  and  over  which  none  of 
'  them  can  claim  any  authority."  (Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
vol.  i,  pp.  317-19.) 

t  See  Candid  Quarterly  Review,  No.  8,  November,  191 5,  pp.  843-4. 
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But  H.M.,  without  any  reference  to  the  Court,  and  whether 
the  Court  will  or  no,  is  to  "  requisition  "  it,  to  commandeer 
it,  and  thenceforth,  without  having  acquired  any  adjudicated 
right  therein,  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  And  he  is  to  do 
that  forthwith.  There  is  in  this  case  no  postponement  as, 
for  instance,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The  King 
is  to  march  into  court  with  his  armed  forces  behind  him, 
and  is  to  seize  the  cargo  (though  apparently  not  the  ship), 
is  to  give  a  receipt  and  is  to  go  away  with  the  goods  thus 
wrested  in  contempt  of  the  Court  from  the  Court's  Marshal, 
as  though  they  were  a  contribution  exacted  at  the  point  of 
the  sword  from  an  enemy  in  an  enemy's  country.  It  is  a 
strange  and  lawless  device,  characteristically  borrowed 
from  German  procedure  in  Belgium.  In  case  of  hesitation 
or  delay  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Court  in  delivery  of  the 
cargo  to  him,  H.M.  will  presumably  say,  as  the  German 
general  did  to  the  Burgomaster  of  Wavre,  "  The  Court 
"  will  be  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  if  the  payment  is  not 
"  made  when  due."  Or  perhaps  the  milder  step  will  be 
adopted  of  seizing  Sir  Samuel  Evans  as  a  hostage  and  lodging 
him  in  the  Tower  till  the  Marshal  surrenders  the  cargo. 

To  discharge  a  cargo  "  without  the  rigours  of  the  law  " 
is  one  thing.  But  to  commandeer  it  without  the  authority 
of  the  law  is  another  and  a  very  different  thing. 

Here,  as  will  be  seen,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  very 

much  on  the  same  ground  as  their  Lordships  of  the  Privy 

Council  have  now  taken. 


It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  insist  on  the  very  complete 
satisfaction  which  the  masterly  vindication  against  Foreign 
Office  presumption,  of  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  authority 
of  the  Prize  Court,  has  caused  to  us  who  have  sought  so 
long  to  affirm  and  maintain  both.  How  full  and  complete 
that  vindication  is  we  would  now  show  by  some  extracts 
from  the  judgment.  That  judgment  will  assuredly  for 
ever  remain  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  as  well  of  the 
law  as  of  the  uprightness  and  independence  of  the  tribunal 
which  has  given  it.  It  will  do  much  to  recover  that  respect 
for  the  decisions  of  our  venerated  Prize  Courts  which  has 
been  brought  into  some  peril  by  the  antics  of  the  Foreign 
Office.     The  following  are  the  principles  laid  down  : — 
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The  idea  that  the  King  in  Council,  or  indeed  any  branch 
of  the  executive,  has  power  to  prescribe  or  alter  the  law  to 
be  administered  by  Courts  of  Law  in  this  country  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  our  Constitution.  It  is 
true  that,  under  a  number  of  modern  statutes,  various 
branches  of  the  executive  have  power  to  make  rules  having 
the  force  of  statutes,  but  all  such  rules  derive  their  validity 
from  the  statute  which  creates  the  power,  and  not  from  the 
executive  body  by  which  they  are  made.  No  one  would 
contend  that  the  Prerogative  involves  any  power  to  pre- 
scribe or  alter  the  law  administered  in  Courts  of  common 
law  or  equity.  It  is,  however,  suggested  that  the  manner 
in  which  Prize  Courts  in  this  country  are  appointed  and 
the  nature  of  their  jurisdiction  differentiate  them  in  this 
respect  from  other  Courts. 

Prior  to  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  prize  was  exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  issued  by  the  Crown  under  the 
Great  Seal  at  the  commencement  of  each  war.  The  com- 
mission no  doubt  owed  its  validity  to  the  Prerogative,  but  it 
cannot  on  that  account  be  properly  inferred  that  the  Pre- 
rogative extended  to  prescribing  or  altering  the  law  to  be 
administered  from  time  to  time  under  the  jurisdiction  there- 
by conferred.  The  Courts  of  common  law  and  equity  in 
like  manner  originated  in  an  exercise  of  the  Prerogative. 
The  form  of  commission  conferring  jurisdiction  in  prize  on 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  was  always  substantially  the  same. 
Their  Lordships  will  take  that  quoted  by  Lord  Mansfield 
in  Lindo  v.  Rodney  (2  Douglas,  614)  as  an  example.  It 
required  and  authorized  the  Court  of  Admiralty  "  to  pro- 
"  ceed  upon  all  and  all  manner  of  captures,  seizures,  prizes, 
"  and  reprisals  of  all  ships  or  goods  which  are  or  shall  be 
"  taken,  and  to  hear  and  determine  according  to  the  course 
"  of  admiralty  and  the  law  of  nations."  If  these  words  be 
considered,  there  appear  to  be  two  points  requiring  notice, 
and  each  of  them,  so  far  from  suggesting  any  reason  why 
the  Prerogative  should  extend  to  prescribing  or  altering  the 
law  to  be  administered  by  a  Court  of  Prize,  suggests  strong 
grounds  why  it  should  not. 

In  the  first  place,  all  those  matters  upon  which  the  Court 
is  authorised  to  proceed  are,  or  arise  out  of,  acts  done  by  the 
sovereign  power  in  right  of  war.  It  follows  that  the  King 
must,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  a  party  to  all  proceedings  in 
a  Court  of  Prize.  In  such  a  Court  his  position  is  in  fact  the 
same  as  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of  the  realm  upon  a  petition 
of  right   which   has   been   duly  fiated.     Rights   based   on 
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sovereignty  are  waived  and  the  Crown  for  most  purposes 
accepts  the  position  of  an  ordinary  litigant.  A  Prize  Court 
must  of  course  deal  judicially  with  all  questions  which  come 
before  it  for  determination,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  act  judicially  if  it  were  bound  to  take  its  orders  from 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  proceedings. 

In  the  second  place,  the  law  which  the  Prize  Court  is  to 
administer  is  not  the  national  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  municipal  law,  but  the  law  of  nations — in  other  words, 
international  law.  ...  A  Court  which  administers  municipal 
law  is  bound  by  and  gives  effect  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
the  sovereign  State  which  calls  it  into  being.  It  need 
enquire  only  what  that  law  is,  but  a  Court  which  adminis- 
ters international  law  must  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  a  law 
which  is  not  laid  down  by  any  particular  State,  but  origi- 
nates in  the  practice  and  usage  long  observed  by  civilised 
nations  in  their  relations  towards  each  other  or  in  express 
international  agreement.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  and  so  far  as 
a  Court  of  Prize  in  this  country  is  bound  by  and  gives  effect 
to  orders  of  the  King  in  Council  purporting  to  prescribe  or 
alter  the  international  law,  it  is  administering  not  inter- 
national but  municipal  law  ;  for  an  exercise  of  the  Preroga- 
tive cannot  impose  legal  obligation  on  anyone  outside  the 
King's  dominions  who  is  not  the  King's  subject.  If  an 
Order  in  Council  were  binding  on  the  Prize  Court,  such 
Court  might  be  compelled  to  act  contrary  to  the  express 
terms  of  the  commission  from  which  it  derived  its  juris- 
diction.    .     .     . 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  disputed  that  a  Prize  Court,  like 
any  other  Court,'is  bound  by  the  legislative  enactments  of 
its  own  sovereign  State.  A  British  Prize  Court  would 
certainly  be  bound  by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  if  the  Imperial  Legislature 
passed  an  Act  the  provisions  of  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  nations,  the  Prize  Court  in  giving  effect  to 
such  provisions  would  no  longer  be  administering  inter- 
national law.  It  would  in  the  field  covered  by  such  pro- 
visions be  deprived  of  its  proper  function  as  a  Prize  Court. 
Even  if  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  merely  declaratory  of 
the  international  law,  the  authority  of  the  Court  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  law  of  nations  would  be  thereby  materially 
weakened,  for  no  one  could  say  whether  its  decisions  were 
based  on  a  due  consideration  of  international  obligations, 
or  on  the  binding  nature  of  the  Act  itself.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  Prize  Courts  in  this  country  would  be  bound 
by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  affords  no  ground  for 
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arguing  that  they  are  bound  by  the  executive  orders  of  the 
King  in  Council. 

In  connection  wirh  the  foregoing  considerations,  their 
Lordships  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  Report 
dated  the  18th  January,  1753,  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  reply  to  the  complaints  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  as  to  certain  captures  of  Prussian 
vessels  made  by  British  ships  during  the  war  with  France 
and  Spain,  which  broke  out  in  1744.  .  .  .  The  Report 
further  points  out  that  in  England  "  the  Crown  never 
"  interferes  with  the  course  of  justice.  No  order  or  inti- 
"  mation  is  given  to  any  judge."  It  also  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  : — "  All  captures  at  sea  as  prize  in  time 
"  of  war  must  be  judged  of  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
"  according  to  the  law  of  nations  and  particular  treaties,  if 
"  there  are  any.  There  never  existed  a  case  where  a  Court, 
"judging  according  to  the  laws  of  England  only,  took 
"  cognisance  of  prize.  ...  It  never  was  imagined 
"  that  the  property  of  a  foreign  subject  taken  as  prize  on  the 
"  high  seas  could  be  affected  by  laws  peculiar  to  England." 
This  Report  is,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  conclusive  that 
in  1753  any  notion  of  a  Prize  Court  being  bound  by  the 
executive  orders  of  the  Crown,  or  having  to  administer 
municipal  as  opposed  to  international  law,  was  contrary  to 
the  best  legal  opinion  of  the  day. 

In  the  "  Maria,"  a  Swedish  ship  (1  C.  Rob.,  340),  his 
''Lord  Stowell's)  judgment  contains  the  following  passage  : 
—"The  seat  of  judicial  authority  is  indeed  locally  here  in 

'  the  belligerent  country,  according  to  the  known  law  and 
"  practice  of  nations,  but  the  law  itself  has  no  locality.  It 
"  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  sits  here  to  determine  this 
"  question  exactly  as  he  would  determine  the  same  ques- 
"  tion  if  sitting  at  Stockholm,  to  assert  no  pretensions  on 
"  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
"  Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  to  impose  no 
"  duties  on  Sweden  as  a  neutral  country  which  he  would  not 
"  admit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  character." 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  passage  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Prize  Court  is  to  take  its  law  from  Orders  in 
Council.  Moreover,  if  such  a  proposition  were  correct  the 
Court  might  at  any  time  be  deprived  of  the  right  which  is 
well  recognised  of  determining  according  to  law  whether  a 
blockade  is  rendered  invalid  either  because  it  is  ineffective, 
or  because  it  is  partial  in  its  operation  (see  the  "  Franciska," 

10  Moor,  P.  C.  37).  Moreover,  in  the  "  Lucy,"  above 
referred    to,    Lord    Stowell    had,    in    effect,    refused    to 
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give  effect  to  the  Order  in  Council  on  which  the  captors 
relied. 

If  the  Court  is  to  decide  judicially  in  accordance  with 
what  it  conceives  to  be  the  law  of  nations,  it  cannot,  even 
in  doubtful  cases,  take  its  directions  from  the  Crown,  which 
is  a  party  to  the  proceedings.  It  must  itself  determine 
what  the  law  is  according  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  its 
view,  with  whatever  hesitation  it  be  arrived  at,  must  prevail 
over  any  executive  order.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  fulfil  its 
function  as  a  Prize  Court,  and  justify  the  confidence  which 
other  nations  have  hitherto  placed  in  its  decisions.     .     .     . 

On  this  part  of  the  case,  therefore,  their  Lordships  hold 
that  Order  29,  Rule  I,  of  the  Prize  Court  Rules,  construed 
as  an  imperative  direction  to  the  Court,  is  not  binding.  .  .  . 

The  next  question  which  arises  for  decision  is  whether 
the  Order  appealed  from  can  be  justified  under  any  power 
inherent  in  the  Court  as  to  the  sale  or  realisation  of  pro- 
perty in  its  custody  pending  decision  of  the  question  to 
whom  such  property  belongs.  It  cannot,  in  their  Lord- 
ships' opinion,  be  held  that  the  Court  has  any  such  inherent 
power  as  laid  down  by  the  President  in  this  case. 

The  municipal  law  of  one  nation  in  respect  of  the  right 
to  requisition  the  property  of  its  subjects  differs  or  may 
differ  from  that  of  another  nation.  The  circumstances 
under  which,  the  purposes  for  which,  and  the  conditions 
subject  to  which  the  right  may  be  exercised  need  not  be  the 
same.  The  municipal  law  of  this  country  does  not  give 
compensation  to  a  subject  whose  land  or  goods  are  requi- 
sitioned by  the  Crown.  The  municipal  law  of  other 
nations  may  insist  on  compensation  as  a  condition  of  the 
right.  The  circumstances  and  purposes  under  and  for 
which  the  right  can  be  exercised  may  similarly  vary.  It 
would  be  anomalous  if  the  international  law  by  which  all 
nations  are  bound  could  only  be  ascertained  by  an  enquiry 
into  the  municipal  law  which  prevails  in  each.  It  would  be  a 
still  greater  anomaly  if  in  times  of  war  a  belligerent  could, 
by  altering  his  municipal  law  in  this  respect,  affect  the  rights 
of  other  nations  or  their  subjects.  The  authorities  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  international  usage  has  in  this  respect 
developed  a  law  of  its  own,  and  has  not  recognised  the 
right  of  each  nation  to  apply  its  own  municipal  law.  .  .  . 

Further,  international  usage  requires  all  captures  to  be 
brought  promptly  into  the  Prize  Court  for  adjudication,  and 
the  right  to  requisition,  therefore,  ought  as  a  general  rule 
to  be  exercised  only  when  this  has  been  done.  It  is  for  the 
Court  and  not  the  executive  of  the  belligerent  State  to 
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decide  whether  the  right  claimed  can  be  lawfully  exercised 
in  any  particular  case.     .     .     . 

On  the  whole  question  their  Lordships  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusion  :  A  belligerent  Power  has  by  inter- 
national law  the  right  to  requisition  ^vessels  or  goods  in  the 
custody  of  its  Prize  Court  pending  a  decision  of  the  question 
whether  they  should  be  condemned  or  released,  but  such 
right  is  subject  to  certain  limitations.  First,  the  vessel  or 
goods  in  question  must  be  urgently  required  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  defence  of  the  realm,  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  or  other  matters  involving  national  security. 
Secondly,  there  must  be  a  real  question  to  be  tried,  so  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  order  an  immediate  release.  And, 
thirdly,  the  right  must  be  enforced  by  application  to  the 
Prize  Court,  which  must  determine  judicially  whether, 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  right  is 
exercisable.     .     .     . 

In  their  Lordships'  opinion,  the  Judge  should,  before 
allowing  a  vessel  or  goods  to  be  requisitioned,  satisfy  him- 
self (having  regard  of  course  to  modern  conditions)  that 
there  is  a  real  case  for  investigation  and  trial,  and  that  the 
circumstances  are  not  such  as  would  justify  the  immediate 
release  of  the  vessel  or  goods.  The  application  for  leave  to 
requisition  must,  under  the  existing  practice,  be  an  inter- 
locutory application,  and,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it 
should  be  supported  by  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Judge  in  this  respect.     .     .     . 

In  their  Lordships'  opinion,  these  rules  are  framed  on  the 
footing  that  where  the  Crown  by  its  proper  officer  is  a  party 
to  the  proceedings,  it  takes  upon  itself  the  liability  as  to 
damages  and  costs  to  which  under  the  old  procedure  the 
actual  captors  were  subject.     .     .     . 

Their  Lordships,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  proceedings  to  which  under  the  new  practice  the 
Crown  instead  of  the  actual  captors  is  a  party,  both  damages 
and  costs  may  in  a  proper  case  be  awarded  against  the  Crown 
or  the  officer  who  in  such  proceedings  represents  the 
Crown.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  doubt  what  this  judgment  means.  It  is 
the  deposition  of  the  Foreign  Office  from  the  position  it 
has  hitherto  sought  to  usurp,  of  Master  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  and  Tyrant  and  Dictator  to  the  Courts  that 
administer  that  Law. 
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Land  War  Leads  to  Rebellion 
Buckingham  and  the  Stuart  Kings 

THERE  is  a  still  earlier  instance  than  those  referred 
to  in  previous  issues  of  The  Candid  Quarterly  Re- 
view of  the  dangers  attendant  on  allowing  Sea  Power  to  be 
obscured  and  replaced  by  military  entanglements. 

One  of  England's  greatest  disappointments  was  the  war 
waged  by  James  I  and  Charles  I  against  Spain  and  France. 
It  is  eclipsed  in  our  modern  eyes  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 
But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  it  was  this  war  that 
directly  led  up  to  the  Rebellion  and  the  Civil  War. 

After  her  great  Elizabethan  victories,  England  expected  to 
bring  Spain  to  terms  at  sea.  But  when  Elizabeth  died  in 
1603  all  changed.  James  I  came  from  Scotland  to  London 
and  to  the  Throne.  Stuart,  pedant  and  professor  of  Divine 
right,  he  renounced  all  English  traditions.  He  imprisoned 
that  great  English  statesman-sailor  Raleigh,  and  in  161 8 
basely  executed  him  to  please  Philip  III  of  Spain.  He 
instituted  in  161 1  the  Order  of  Baronets  in  order  to  sell 
baronetcies  at  £1,000.  apiece.  He  tried  in  1604  to  control 
by  Proclamation  elections  to  Parliament  and  to  imprison  its 
members  at  will,  only  to  be  defeated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  procured  in  1608  a  decision  from 
the  judges  in  the  Bates  case  that  the  King  might  regulate 
and   increase  at  will  the  customs  duties.      He  began  the 
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alliance  of  the  royal  house  with  Germany  by  marrying  his 
daughter  in  1613  to  Frederick  the  Elector  Palatine  (after- 
wards King  of  Bohemia),  whose  daughter  by  the  marriage 
was  that  Sophia  Electress  put  into  the  royal  succession  by 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  He  refused  to  consult  his  Privy 
Council  and  substituted  for  it  as  his  advisers  in  affairs  of 
State  personal  favourites  of  his  own — each  more  greedy  and 
less  capable  and  respectable  than  the  other — first  in  161 2 
Robert  Carr,  whom  he  made  Viscount  Rochester  and  Earl 
of  Somerset;  and  next  in  1616  Villiers,  whom  he  made 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Together  with  this  duke  he  con- 
trived wars  and  unlawful  levies  of  money  for  wars  which  led 
directly  to  the  Great  Rebellion  under  his  son  Charles  I. 

James  I  was  the  busiest  of  men  and  the  worst  of  Kings, 
and  Buckingham  the  worst  of  all  King's  favourites.  The 
evil  that  they  did  remains  with  us,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries,  to  this  day. 

But  in  James's  day  the  free  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  days 
still  survived.  From  first  to  last  Parliament  resisted 
James.  His  first  Parliament,  which  met  in  1604,  firmly 
asserted  its  rights  and  privileges  on  behalf  of  the  people  it 
represented.  His  second  Parliament  of  1614  refused  sup- 
plies until  it  had  dealt  with  the  imposition  of  increased 
customs  duties  by  the  act  of  the  King  alone  without 
Parliamentary   assent — and   was    therefore   forthwith   dis- 

0 

solved  and  some  of  its  members  imprisoned.  His  third 
Parliament  of  1621  impeached  Sir  Giles  Mompessen  as  a 
monopolist  and  boldly  protested  that  "  their  privileges 
"  were  the  undoubted  birthright  of  the  subjects  of 
"  England,"  that  all  affairs  of  State  were  proper  to  be 
debated  by  them,  and  that  they  would  have  freedom  of 
speech  in  all  such  debates.  James  tore  the  protest  out  of 
the  Commons  Journals  with  his  own  hands,  dissolved  the 
Parliament  and  imprisoned  Coke,  Pym  and  Selden,  three  of 
its  most  eminent  members.  His  fourth  Parliament  (1624) 
impeached  his  Lord  Treasurer  but  voted  supplies  for  a  war 
with  Spain — still  the  old  enemy.  The  next  year  James 
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died  and  the  struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  was 
again  resumed  under  Charles — with  the  result  we  know. 

Now  to  resume  the  story.  England  wanted  to  fight 
Spain  and  to  fight  her  by  sea  as  of  old.  But  the  Stuart 
Court  and  its  fatal  favourite,  Buckingham,  had  other 
designs.  At  the  beginning — (we  quote  from  the  article 
"  George  Villiers,"  by  Professor  Gardiner,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  N ational  Biography) — 

"  James  wanted  to  have  a  land  war,  mainly  aimed  at  the  recovery 
"  of  the  Palatinate  "  (for  Frederick  the  Elector  Palatine  to  whom 
James  had  married  his  daughter  in  1613)  "while  the  Commons 
"  wished  the  war  to  be  mainly  a  sea  war  against  Spain.  .  .  .  Bucking- 
"  ham  .  .  .  resolved  characteristically  to  fight  as  many  enemies  as  pos- 
"  sible,  and  to  fling  to  the  wind  all  considerations  of  difficulty  and 
"  expense.  .  .  ." 

Charles  I  on  his  accession  to  the  Crown  in  1625  took 
Buckingham  over — a  damnosa  hcere&itas.  This  is  what  they 
were  doing  in  1627  : — 

"  In  the  meantime,  Buckingham  had  projected  the  sending  of 
"Count  Mansfield  to  the  Palatinate  with  12,000  English  soldiers. 
"  When  they  were  at  last  got  away  there  was  no  money  left  to 
"  support  them,  and  they  dwindled  away,  starved  and  sickening, 
"  never  getting  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch  republic.  .  .  ." 

"  The  bewildered  House  of  Commons,  before  whom  no  definite 
"  proposals,  financial  or  otherwise,  had  been  laid,  contented  itself 
"  with  voting  no  more  than  two  subsidies.  .  .  .  When  on  1st  August 
"  parliament  met  at  Oxford,  they  had  good  reason  to  doubt  Bucking- 
"  ham's  capacity,  and  when  Conway  once  more  unrolled  before  the 
"  Commons  the  long  catalogue  of  the  engagements  of  the  govern- 
"  ment,  and  then  contented  himself  with  asking  ^40,000  to  complete 
"  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  the  house  was  more  bewildered  than 
"  ever.  At  first  an  attempt  at  a  compromise  was  discussed  with 
"  some  hope  of  success.  One  of  the  stipulations,  however,  was  that 
"  the  king  should  advise  on  the  subject  of  the  war  '  with  his  grave 
"  '  council '  ;  in  other  words,  that  military  and  naval  arrangements 
"  should  not  be  entrusted  to  Buckingham  alone.  To  this  resolution 
"  the  Commons  adhered.  In  vain  Buckingham  .  .  .  pointed  out  the 
"  lucrative  exploits  to  be  expected  from  the  fleet.  The  house  would 
"  have  nothing  of  these  visionary  schemes,  and  thoroughly  distrusted 
"  the  schemer.  .  .  .  When  it  appeared  that  their  inquiry  into  the 
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"  causes  of  past  disasters  was  baffled  by  the  refusal  to  sanction 
"  it,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  reluctance  to  allow  adequate 
"  investigation  was  due  to  the  influence  of  his  minister." 

France  was  added  to  the  number  of  England's  enemies, 
and  again  a  Land  Expedition  was  organised — this  time  to 
the  Isle  of  Rhe.  We  know  of  its  discomfiture.  A  remnant 
of  the  troops  was  brought  home  in  starvation.  The  King's 
funds  were  exhausted.  He  and  Buckingham  set  about 
considering  ways  and  means.  And  they  hit  upon  illegal 
ones,  which  directly  provoked  the  Petition  of  Right  of  1628 
and  brought  about  the  Civil  War.  Would  the  reader  like  to 
see  them  at  work  ? 

In  Hargraves's  edition  of  Hales'  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords' 
House  >  pp.  xlv.-xlix.  (Hargraves's  notes),  there  occurs  this 
passage  :  * 

"  The  Editor  is  possessed  of  a  MS.  volume,  containing  a  select 
"  collection  of  papers  relative  to  parliament,  prerogative,  taxes, 
"  revenue,  chancery,  trade,  and  other  important  subjects  political 
"  and  legal  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  his  son  Charles.  Amongst 
"  other  curious  articles  relative  to  taxation  out  of  parliament,  one  is 
"  entitled  '  Taxes  treated  of  at  Council  Table,'  and  another  which 
"  follows  is  entitled  '  Council  Table  Businesses.'  Both  appear  to  be 
"  minutes  of  the  consultations  at  a  Privy  Council  after  the  expedition 
"  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe  in  July  1627,  and  before  the  calling  of  Charles' 
"  third  parliament.  The  former  of  these  papers  is  the  minute  of  a 
"  consultation  about  some  person,  who  had  not  only  refused  con- 
"  tributing  to  a  loan  for  the  King,  but  had  severely  censured  both 
"  the  measure,  as  contrary  to  law,  and  those  who  countenanced  it  by 
"  advancing  money.  The  latter  contains  the  minutes  of  the  con- 
"  sultations  on  raising  £300,000  for  the  navy  and  £200,000  for  the 
"  army  by  the  King's  imposing  of  duties  on  beer  and  wine  and  other 
"  such  things  instead  of  telling  parliament  ;  and  begins  with  the 
"  King's  requiring  to  know  whether  all  present  would  assist  him. 
"  Both  of  the  papers  too  plainly  show  that  the  King  was  much 
"  encouraged  by  his  other  ministers  and  advisers  in  the  rash  measure 
"  of  an  extra-parliamentary  taxation. 

"  The  persons  mentioned  in  the  second  paper  as  speaking  at  the 
"  council  are  the  King,  the  Earls  of  Dorset,  Suffolk,  Salisbury  and 
"  Carlisle,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 

*  See  6  Hume's  Hist.  8vo.  Ed.  of  1773,  pp.  222  and  238. 
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"  (who  was  Laud,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — he  having 
"  been  moved  to  Bath  and  Wells  in  1626,  and  contriving  to  hold  that 
"  bishopric  until  1628).  Some  present  are  described  only  by  the 
"  initials  of  their  names  ;  and  amongst  these  are  D.  B.  and  S.  C.,  by 
"  the  former  of  whom,  as  the  Editor  conjectures,  the  Duke  of 
"  Buckingham  was  meant.  Others  are  described  by  their  office; 
"  namely,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord  President,  the  Chancellor 
"  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Secretary.  That  the  writer  of  this 
"  latter  minute  of  consultations  was  himself  a  Privy  Councillor  is 
"  plain  ;  for  in  the  account  of  the  first  day's  consultation,  after 
"  stating  what  the  King  required  to  know,  the  writer  of  the  minute 
"  states  how  he  answered.  The  following  extracts  from  this  second 
"  minute  may  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  curious  reader. 
"  The  paper  begins  thus  : 

"  '  The  King  required  to  know,  whether  every  man  present  would 
"  '  be  willing  to  give  him  assistance  this  way  for  the  defence  of  the 
"  '  kingdom. 

"  '  "  If  you  command  me  to  do  anything  extraordinary,  I  shall 
"  '  "  obey  you.  If  you  leave  any  to  obey  discretion,  I  shall  then 
"  «  "  show  it." 

"  '  My  answer  was,  the  question  was  of  obeying  the  King,  not  of 
"  '  counselling  the  King,  in  which  case  I  should  be  as  ready  dutifully 
"  '  to  obey  the  King,  as  otherwise  to  counsel  the  King  faithfully. 
"  '  I  stick  not  upon  the  particular,  laying  it  upon  what  is  left  and 
"  '  as  easily  as  it  may  be. 

"  '  Unto  this  they  all  concurred. 

"  '  The  next  day  was  handled  the  means,  how  to  raise  the  sum  of 
"  '  £200,000  for  the  army,  and  £300,000  for  the  navy.  It  was 
"  '  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  what  to  impose  it  on.  Secondly,  in 
"  '  what  proportion.  Thirdly,  by  what  means  to  raise  it.  Fourthly, 
"  '  how  to  overcome  any  opposition.' 

"  When  the  fourth  consideration  is  touched  upon,  the  words  of 
"  the  minute  are  as  follows  : 

"  '  But  descending  to  the  last  point,  how  to  overcome  difficulties, 
"  '  whether  by  expressing  the  necessities,  and  that  to  move  men  by 
"  '  fair  means,  or  to  enforce  it.  Persuasions,  I  thought,  would  not 
"  '  gain  it  :  and,  for  judicial  courses,  it  would  not  hold  against  the 
"  '  subject  that  would  stand  upon  the  right  of  his  own  property  and 
"  '  against  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  the  kingdom.  The  last 
"  '  resort  was  to  a  proclamation  :  for  in  star  chamber  it  might  be 
"  '  punishable,  and  thereupon  it  rested.  The  readiest  means,  by 
"  '  way  of  impositions — setting  a  time,  setting  a  proportion,  and 
"  '  expressing  a  course. 
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"  '  The  King  :  If  there  were  any  other  way,  I  would  tarry  for  your 
"  '  advice.  I  can  find  no  other  real  way,  but  this.  For  the  particu- 
"  '  lars,  I  have  thought  of  some.  If  you  can  find  any  easier,  I  will 
"  '  hearken  to  it.  To  call  a  parliament,  the  occasion  will  not  let  me 
"  '  tarry  so  long. 

"  '  Earl  Dorsett  promised  all  diligence  and  faithfulness  to  any  way 
the  King  should  propound.  I  would  not  lay  heavy  upon  the 
poor  man,  but  proportion  things  to  be  as  easy  as  may  be. 

"  '  One  particular  the  King  propounded,  as  upon  beer,  wine  and 
"  '  such  things. 

"  '  Earl  Suffolk  ;  Since  there  was  necessity,  he  agreed  to  impose  on 
"  '  these — wine  and  beer. 

"  '  B.  Bath  :  Where  public  necessity  presses,  extraordinary  ways 
"  '  are  to  be  admitted. 

"  '  The  King  :  I  wish  you  to  think  of  laying  it,  and  to  express  it 
"  '  to  be  but  temporary. 

"  '  Ch.  E. ;  Your  Majesty  cannot  be  relieved  but  by  taking 
"  '  something  from  your  people.  The  power,  the  cause,  the 
"  '  proportion,  are  considerable.  This  draws  upon  the  proposition 
"  '  of  the  alehouses,  yet  avoids  the  name  that  is  not  pleasing, 
"  '  and  may  be  used  to  be  as  profitable  as  putting  it  upon  beer  or 


"  '  wine. 


"  '  D.  B.  :  Had  you  not  spent  all  your  means,  and  yet  your 
"  '  friends  lost,  I  would  not  have  advised  this  way.  But  being 
"  '  raised  to  defend  religion,  your  kingdom  and  your  friends 
"  * .  .  .  I  see  no  other  way  but  this.  Neighbour  kings  are  now 
"  '  beyond  you  in  revenue.  Whilst  yours  were  greater  than  theirs, 
"  '  your  other  means  sufficed.  Now  it  will  not.  Therefore  not  I, 
"  '  but  necessity  of  affairs.  The  way  to  be  taken  must  be  universal. 
"  '  That  of  the  alehouses  is  but  particular  profit.  I  answer  not  this  : 
"  '  but  all  men  must  drink,  and  so  all  men  must  pay.' 

"  The  remainder  of  the  minutes  is  taken  up  with  calculations  o1" 
"  expense  for  the  army  and  navy,  the  total  of  which  is  estimated  at 
"  j£6oo,ooo,  and  with  remarks  of  different  persons  as  to  the  necessity 
"  of  having  an  army  as  well  as  a  fleet ;  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
"  observes  that  '  the  action  of  the  duke  at  the  Isle  of  Rhee  leads  on, 
"  '  besides  other  reasons,  to  advise  the  army.' 

"  From  these  minutes  of  council  it  should  seem  that  the  Duke  of 
"  Buckingham,  previously  to  the  holding  of  these  councils  about 
"  imposing  taxes  out  of  parliament,  advised  the  King  so  to  proceed  ; 
"  that  Sir  Richard  Weston,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
"  Bishop  Laud  were  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Duke's  advice, 
"  and  that  all  the  privy  councillors  present  acquiesced,  not  with- 
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"  standing  their  being  apprized  by  the  writer  of  these  minutes  of 
"  council,  that  so  taxing  was  against  the  fundamental  constitution 
"  of  the  kingdom,  and  so  could  not  hold  in  point  of  judicial  course. 
"  At  the  time  of  these  consultations  Lord  Coventry  was  Lord 
"  Keeper ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  he  is  not  mentioned  by 
"  name  or  office  in  these  minutes.  But  still,  whether  they  come 
"  from  him  must  be  left  to  conjecture." 

An  Expeditionary  Land  Force  was,  therefore,  closely 
connected  with  the  illegal  taxation  that  cost  Charles  his 
throne  and  his  life.  Both  were  the  ill-fated  inspiration 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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"  T  ET  us  consider  of  the  matter  itself ;  what  another 
1  v"  nation  might  do,  even  against  England,  in  landing 
an  army,  by  advantage  of  a  fleet,  if  we  had  none.  This 
question,  Whether  an  invading  army  may  be  resisted 
at  their  landing  upon  the  coast  of  England,  were  there 
no  fleet  of  ours  at  the  sea  to  impeach  it  ?  is  already 
handled  by  a  learned  gentleman  of  our  nation,  in  his 
observations  upon  Caesar's  Commentaries,  that  maintains 
the  affirmative.  This  he  holds  only  upon  supposition, 
in  absence  of  our  shipping  ;  and  comparatively  ;  as, 
that  it  is  a  more  safe  and  easy  course  to  defend  all  the 
coast  of  England,  than  to  suffer  an  enemy  to  land,  and 
afterwards  to  fight  with  him.  Surely  I  hold  with  him, 
that  it  is  the  best  way  to  keep  our  enemy  from  treading 
upon  our  ground  ;  wherein,  if  we  fail,  then  must  we  seek 
to  make  him  wish  that  he  had  stayed  at  his  own  home. 
In  such  a  case,  if  it  should  happen,  our  judgments  are 
to  weigh  many  particular  circumstances  that  belong 
not  unto  this  discourse.  But  making  the  question 
general  and  positive,  Whether  England,  without  the  help 
of  her  fleet,  be  able  to  debar  an  enemy  from  landing  ; 
I  hold  that  it  is  unable  so  to  do  ;  and  therefore  I  think 
it  most  dangerous  to  make  the  adventure  :  for  the 
encouragement  of  a  first  victory  to  an  enemy,  and  the 
discouragement  of  being  beaten  to  the  invaded,  may 
draw  after  it  a  most  perilous  consequence.' 
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And  what  belongs  to  it 

THERE  has  been  a  glimmer  of  Peace  ;  nothing  much, 
but  still  a  glimmer.  At  the  end  of  last  year  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  there  were  informal  approaches 
made  by  Germany  to  Belgium  for  a  separate  Peace,  which 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  approach  made  in  precisely  the  place 
where  a  general  Peace  might  be  begun.  To  that  general 
Peace  it  is  still,  to  all  appearance,  far  to  go.  Yet  it  must 
come  at  last,  and  it  is  as  well  now  to  begin  to  form  some 
sort  of  idea  as  to  what  kind  of  Peace  it  should  be,  and 
what  conditions  we  must  at  all  events  insist  upon.  It  is 
especially  important  that  we  should  not,  either  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  German  braggadocio  or  by  any  imprudence  of  our 
own,  render  less  attainable  the  honourable,  secure  and 
lasting  Peace  we  all  desire.  Nothing  less  than  that  sort  of 
Peace  can  suffice.     But  that  sort  all  must  wish  for. 

How,  then,  do  we  now  stand  ?  What  is  our  attitude  ? 
What  are  we  fighting  to  get  ? 

After  nearly  two  years  of  war  nobody  really  knows. 
Our  rulers  give  no  real  answer  to  that  vital  question. 
Answers  indeed  they  do  give,  but  they  are  general,  indefi- 
nite, vague,  and  rather  perorations  intended  to  encourage 
the  supporters  of  themselves  and  their  conduct  of  the 
War  than  indications  of  what  would  persuade  them  to 
stop  it.  And  when  they  suggest,  or  allow  to  be  published 
with  the  appearance  of  their  authority  any  amplification 
or  interpretation  into  definite  form  of  their  perorations, 
that  interpretation  is  so  extravagant  as  to  breed  doubts 
of  the  reason  of  those  responsible  for  it. 
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The  peroration  terms  of  Peace  were  expressed  by  Mr. 
Asquith  on  the  9th  November,  191 4,  in  what — when  speak- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23rd  February,  1916, 
in  order  to  repeat  and  to  reaffirm  them — he  declared  to  be 
"  clear,  direct,  explicit  and  emphatic  language."  His 
language  was  this  : — 

"  We  shall  never  sheathe  the  sword,  which  we  have  not 
lightly  drawn,  until  Belgium — and  I  will  add  Serbia — 
recovers  in  full  measure  all,  and  more  than  all,  which  she 
has  sacrificed,  until  France  is  adequately  secured  against 
the  menace  of  aggression,  until  the  rights  of  the  smaller 
nationalities  of  Europe  are  placed  upon  an  unassailable 
foundation,  and  until  the  military  domination  of  Prussia 
is  wholly  and  finally  destroyed." 
This  language  is  certainly  emphatic.  But  to  call  it 
clear  or  explicit  is  an  abuse  of  adjectives.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  cloudy,  indefinite,  general  and  figurative. 
What  is  the  "  more  than  all "  her  sacrifices  that 
Belgium  is  to  get — how  much  more  than  all,  and  in 
what  shape  ?  and  what  is  it  for  Serbia  ?  How 
precisely  or  approximately  is  France  to  be  "  adequately 
"  secured,"  not,  observe,  against  aggression,  but  against 
"  the  menace  "  of  aggression — what  is  adequate,  what  is 
aggression,  and  what  is  menace  ?  What  again  are  "the 
"  rights  of  smaller  nationalities,"  and,  above  all,  what 
are  those  nationalities  ?  Is  Bohemia  or  is  Albania  or 
Montenegro  one  of  them  ?  What,  also,  of  the  many 
states  of  mingled  nationalities — such  as  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  herself  ?  And  how,  in  the  name 
of  all  history  and  all  diplomacy,  are  their  rights  to  be 
"  placed  upon  an  unassailable  foundation "  ?  Belgium 
was  guaranteed  neutral  by  all  Europe.  Nothing  could  be 
contrived  more  unassailable  than  that  foundation.  Yet 
her  rights  were  in  fact  assailed  despite  that.  How  much 
more  than  all  Europe  is  needed  or  intended  to  put  beyond 
assault  the  rights  of  other  small  states  ?  And  finally  what 
is  meant  by  the  declaration  that  we  shall  never  sheathe  the 
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sword  "  until  the  military  domination  of  Prussia  is  finally 
"  destroyed  "  ?     This  is  cryptic  indeed.     It  may  mean  the 
domination  of  Prussia  over  the  other  states  of  Germany — 
over  Saxony  or  Bavaria — or  it  may  mean  her  domination 
over  her  ally  Austria  ;  or  it  may  mean  the  military  domina- 
tion in  Prussia  itself  exercised  over  the  civil  population — 
all  equally  odious  and  accursed  ;  or  it  may  mean  the  domina- 
tion of  Prussia  over  Europe  exercised  by  virtue  of  her  mili- 
tary strength.     Or  it  may  only  mean  that  Mr.  Asquith  does 
not  like  Prussian  methods  in  general,  and  will  therefore  not 
sheathe  the  sword  until  those  are  made  more  like  to  English 
methods — as,  for  instance,  by  the  abolition  of  Prussian  con- 
scription for  the  army,  or  by  the  enactment  of  a  Prussian 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.     It  may  mean  anything.     Nobody  can 
tell    what    it    means.     Least    of   all    could    Mr.    Asquith 
tell.     When,  eighteen  months  ago,  he  first  uttered  these 
phrases,  what  he  intended  was  probably  to  let  off  a  fine 
defiance  likely  to  affirm  the  courage  of  the  British  people 
and    to    carry    discouragement    and    despair    into    Berlin. 
However  that  may  have  been  at  the  time  the  speech  was 
made,   it   is   another   and   a   more   serious   thing   to  have 
it  deliberately  repeated  after  eighteen  months  of  war  ;   and 
it  behoves  us,  if  we  can,  to  discover  its  true  meaning. 

There  is  a  certain  Mr.  Masterman,  once  in  Parlia- 
ment, some  two  years  ago  even  in  the  Cabinet,  still 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  whom,  although  no  longer  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Asquith  has  appointed  to  a  highly  confi- 
dential post,  with  a  salary  adequate  to  its  consequence.  It 
is  said  that  the  post  is  that  of  examiner  and  translator  of 
German  newspapers  and  the  salary  .£1,200  a  year  ;  but 
whether  this  be  so  we  do  not  know  ;  for  the  post  does  not 
appear  among  the  estimates,  information  is  refused  as  to 
the  salary,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  paid  out  of  that  Secret 
Service  fund  which  is  popularly  believed  to  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  secret  information.  That  Mr.  Master- 
man  is  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Asquith  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded.    And  after  Mr.  Asquith  had  stated  in  these  general 
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terms  the  only  conditions  on  which  he  would  agree  to  return 
the  sword  to  the  scabbard,  Mr.  Masterman  volunteered  to 
make  what  he  called  "  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Prime 
"  Minister's  deliberate  definition  in  terms  of  territories, 
"  finance  and  protection."  This  attempt  was  not  his  own. 
The  Prime  Minister's  meaning  was,  he  says,  "  interpreted 
"  non-officially  to  me  " — very  much  as  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures  was  interpreted  by  Philip  to  Queen  Candace's 
Eunuch  when  he  met  him  casually  riding  in  his  chariot  on 
the  way  to  Ethiopia.  But,  though  communicated  un- 
officially to  Mr.  Masterman,  it  was  not  communicated 
confidentially  or  with  any  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  made  public.  For  he  published  it  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  Monday,  15th  November,  191 5,  as  "the 
"  minimum  of  interpretation  of  so  inspiring  and  righteous 
"  an  ideal."     And  this  is  what  it  was  : — 

(1)  "  Belgium  will  be  restored  to  complete  independence 
"  with  an  indemnity  paid  by  Germany." 

(2)  "  France  will  receive  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  an 
"  indemnity.  .  .  ." 

(3)  "  The  natural  boundary  is  the  boundary  of  the 
"  Rhine.  .  .  .  Let  Germany  remain  therefore  behind  the 
"  Rhine,  which  is  its  natural  western  boundary." 

(4.)  "  Denmark  shall  receive  Schleswig." 

(5)  "  German,  Russian  and  Austrian  Poland  shall  be 
"  united  under  the  Tsar,  or  a  King  appointed  by 
"  him." 

(6)  "  Italy  would  receive  Trentino  and  the  whole  of  Italy 
"  Irredenta." 

(7)  "  The  Turkish  Empire  would  be  torn  to  fragments, 
"  and  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia  and  Thrace 
"  divided  amongst  those  who  would  develop  and  revive 
"  those  once  fair  places." 

(8)  "  The  Turks  would  generally  be  penned  up  in  Central 
"  Anatolia." 

(9)  "  Servia  will  be  restored  with  a  heavy  indemnity 
"  from  Austria  and  Hungary.     She  will  receive  Bosnia  and 
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Herzegovina,  full,  adequate  access  to  the  Adriatic  and 
all  of  Austria  that  is  Serb." 

(10)  "  A  united  Rumania,  a  united  Greece  is  possible  if 
those  nations  can  rise  to  the  height  of  their  opportunity. 
.  .  .  If  Greece  or  Rumania  consider  that  Greece  Irredenta 
or  Transylvania  are  not  worth  fighting  for,  they  will  never 
receive  them." 

(n)  "The  German  fleet   should  be  surrendered,   and 
either  sunk  or  divided  up  amongst  the  Allies." 
(12)  "The  German  colonies,  worthless  in  themselves, 
must  remain  as  trophies  for  the  nations  who  have  con- 
quered them." 

"  On  some  such  basis  European  peace  might  be  secured. 
The  terms  may  seem  unduly  favourable  to  Germany,  but 
— Nationality  would  be  vindicated.  .  .  ." 
"  This  moderate  peace  would  be  a  protective  peace. 
"  Granted  certain  conclusions,"  among  others  "  that  the 
Union    Sacree    continues    unimpaired    at    home,"    then 
victory  is  as  certain  as  to-morrow's  sunrise."   Wherefore 
if  the  Coalition  lasts,  Mr.  Masterman's  terms  of  peace  are 
as  certain  as  the  sunrise  to  be  imposed  on  Germany,  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  their  Confederates. 

Mr.  Masterman  did  not  apparently  communicate  to 
Mr.  Asquith  this  work  of  genius,  though  it  was  but  the 
interpretation  of  Mr.  Asquith's  own  inspiring  and  righteous 
ideal.  But  he  communicated  it  to  the  public  and  to 
Germany.  And  Mr.  Asquith,  though  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  it,  has  not  thought  necessary  to  repu- 
diate it. 

It  is  a  communication  which  Mr.  Masterman's  position, 
past  and  present,  seems  to  invest  with  importance.  It  is  an 
announcement  that,  if  we  get  our  way,  we  mean  to  tear 
Austria  into  fragments,  to  obliterate  Turkey  altogether 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  and  to  transport  such  Turks  as 
might  remain  to  a  sort  of  concentration  camp  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Here  is  shown  the  New  Diplomacy  which  takes  infinite 
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pains  to  alienate  our  friends  and  to  cement  the  alliances 
of    our    enemies.      The    Austrians    and    the  Turks    are 
the    least    bitter    and    most    placable    of    our    enemies. 
They    are   both    fighting    against    us    with    regret.     The 
Turks  did  their  very  best    to  keep  out  of  the  war  despite 
the  efforts  of  Enver  and  Liman  von  Sandars  to  drag  them 
into  it.     The  Sultan,   the   Grand  Vizier,   almost   all  the 
Ministry   and   the   people   at   large   were   for   peace   with 
England.     Nor  would  they  probably  have  been  dragged 
in   but   for   the   act   of  Sir   Edward   Grey,  who,   finding 
two  Turkish  battleships  (already  paid  for  by  the  Turks) 
approaching  completion  in  England,  announced  on  the  3rd 
August,  1914,  that  the  British  Government  meant  to  seize 
them  without  paying  or  even  promising  to  pay  a  farthing 
for  them.*     This  (as  Sir  Edwin  Pears  testifies)  so  shocked 
the  Turks  as  to  afford  to  the  German  Party  the  very  oppor- 
tunity for  which  Enver  and  Liman  von  Sandars  had  hitherto 
sought  in  vain.     Yet  even  when,  a  week  later,  the  Goeben 
and  the  Breslau  were  allowed,  through  the  fault  either  of 
an  Admiral  or  of  the  Admiralty,  to  escape  into  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  when  the  Germans  promptly  used  them  to 
begin  the  war,  even  then  the  Turks  went  into  it  with  deep 
regret,  nor  have  they  failed  since  to  show  towards  us  those 
kindly  feelings  and  that  honourable  conduct  which  cause 
our  soldiers  to  testify  that  they  at  least  are  "  clean  fighters." 
To  threaten  such  a  people  moved  by  such    feelings  with 
deprivation  of  the  last  poor  remains  of  their  territory,  and 
with  banishment  of  such  of  them  as  may  still  be  alive  when 
it  has   been   effected  ;     to   render  them   thereby  irrecon- 
cilable and  desperate  ;  and  to  drive  them  back  to  the  hated 
Germans  as  their  sole  refuge  against  destruction — this  it 
seems  is  the  height  of  statesmanship  and  good  management 
of  our  affairs.     And  this  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Masterman. 
Austria  is  the  next  most  friendly  of  our  enemies.     She 
too  regrets — as  do  many  of  ourselves — the  fact  that  we 
are   at   war.     There  has   even   been   a   rumour   that   she 

*  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  Cd.  7628  of  1914  and  Cd.  7716  of  1914. 
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desired  to  make  peace  with  us  and  was  only  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  circumstances  beyond  her  control. 
Here  was  another  opportunity.  Mr.  Masterman  cuts 
and  carves  up  Austria  into  portions  for  the  Tsar, 
for  Italy,  for  Servia,  as  though  to  show  the  Austrian 
Emperor  as  well  as  the  Turkish  Sultan  that  there  is  no 
hope  left  for  either  unless  they  adhere  to  the  German 
alliance  and  fight  their  best  for  it.  It  is  that  or  final 
destruction  for  both  of  them. 

Germany  herself  needs  no  argument  to  induce  her  to 
continue  the  struggle.  Yet  it  is  known  that  her  people  are 
beginning  to  suffer  greatly,  and  ardently  to  desire  peace. 
There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  German  people  are  becoming  worn 
and  weary.  As  already  said,  there  have  been  approaches 
by  Germany  to  Belgium.  Mr.  Asquith  has  indeed  put 
aside  the  suggestion  of  such  approaches,  on  the  authority 
of  a  statement  made  by  a  Belgian  diplomat,  but  will  not  go 
behind  that  so  far  as  to  deny  them. 

It  is  noticeable  that  on  the  14th  February,  1916,*  the 
French,  British  and  Russian  Ambassadors  at  the  Belgian 
Court  called  on  Baron  Beyens  at  the  Belgian  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs — at  present  at  Havre — and  declared  to  him 
that  the  three  Powers  had  "  decided  to  renew  by  a 
"  solemn  act  the  engagements  they  entered  into  "  towards 
his  country  ;  and  accordingly  they  further  declared  that 
(1)  when  the  moment  "  comes  the  Belgian  Government  will 
"  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  peace  negotiations  ;  (2) 
"  that  they  will  not  end  hostilities  until  Belgium  has  been 
"  restored  to  her  political  and  economic  independence,  and 
"  (3)  liberally  indemnified  for  the  damage  she  has  sustained  ; 
"  (4)  they  will  lend  their  aid  to  Belgium  to  ensure  her 
"  commercial  and  financial  recovery."  This  did  not  happen 
for  nothing.  It  must  have  been  caused  by  something  that 
had  passed  behind  the  scenes.  It  was  quite  conceivably  a 
renewed  and  extended  pledge  given  by  the  Entente  Powers 

*  Times,  Thursday,  17  February,  1916. 
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to  Belgium  to  stiffen  her  up  into  rejecting  German  ap- 
proaches towards  a  separate  peace.  Unless  there  was  some 
such  reason  as  this  for  the  step,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  why 
it  should  then,  after  so  long  a  period  of  war,  have  been 
taken. 


But  Mr.  Masterman  tells  us  that,  if  only  the  Coalition 
holds  in  England  and  the  sun  rises,  Germany  will  be 
crushed.  She  is  to  pay  vast  indemnities  to  France  and 
Belgium.  She  is  to  lose  her  fleet.  She  is  to  lose  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  and  Schleswig  and  her  Polish  provinces.  She 
is  to  be  driven  back  to  beyond  the  Rhine  and  to  be  kept 
there. 

This,  then,  is  the  non-official  interpretation  of  the  means 
whereby  the  military  domination  of  Prussia  is  to  be  wholly 
and  finally  destroyed. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  truly  great  minds  to  arrive, 
even  though  by  different  roads,  by  different  means  and  at 
different  times,  at  the  same  end.  They  part  on  the  road 
apparently  never  to  meet  again  ;  but  they  meet  at  last. 
And  Mr.  Masterman's  idea  of  to-day  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Napoleon's  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  only  this 
difference  :  that  what  Mr.  Masterman  proposes  Napoleon 
actually  did.  He  did  it  all  and  more.  After  the  Battle  of 
Jena  in  1806  and  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807  he  left 
Prussia  not  only  pushed  back  beyond  the  Rhine  but  deprived 
of  one-half  of  her  territory,  not  only  with  her  military 
domination  but  with  all  her  military  power  destroyed — 
destroyed  as  it  then  appeared  wholly,  finally  and  for  ever. 
For  he  did  not  leave  her  even  her  independence.  His 
armies  lived  on  her,  ravaged  her,  ransomed  her  and  harried 
her,  and  he  bound  her  never  to  have  more  than  an  army  of 
42,000  men.  But  it  all  proved  useless.  Stein  found  means 
to  evade  the  limitation  of  the  army  ;  within  six  years  after 
Jena  Prussia  was  found  again  among  the  enemies  of 
Napoleon,  and  in  181 3  she  sent  not  42,000  men  but  nearly 
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half  the  army  of  290,000  men  to  the  Battle  of  Leipzig  which 
finally  defeated  him  and  brought  Prussia  with  the  rest  of 
the  Allies  to  Paris  and  Napoleon  to  Elba.  The  truth  is 
that  it  is  harder  than  Mr.  Masterman  suspects  to  destroy 
Prussia  and  to  keep  her  destroyed  as  completely  as  Napoleon 
intended. 

But  if  this  be  so  what  can  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  declare  that  nothing  but  the  final  and  complete 
destruction  of  Prussia  shall  end  the  War  ?  Is  that  not  to 
provide  arms  for  the  enemy  ?  Does  it  not  put  into  his 
mouth  the  argument,  drawn  from  us,  that  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  either  complete  victory  or  complete  destruc- 
tion ?  Is  not  this  the  very  thing  he  needs  to  revive  the 
spirits  of  those  many  of  his  own  people  who  are  beginning 
to  faint  and  fail  under  the  terrible  strain  of  this  terrible 
war  ?  Is  it  discreet,  is  it  anything  less  than  mere  folly,  to 
give  the  enemy  such  an  argument  as  the  threat  of  his  final 
and  complete  destruction  ? 

Is  it  not,  above  all,  somewhat  presumptuous  to  present 
him  with  such  an  argument  at  a  time  when  as  yet  we  have 
no  certainty  that  we  can  in  fact  achieve  the  threatened 
destruction  ?  Have  we  so  wholly  succeeded  that  we  can 
be  sure  of  making  good  the  boast  ?  Belgium,  which  is 
to  be  restored  to  independence  with  an  indemnity,  is  so 
far  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  France, 
which  is  to  receive  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  also  an  in- 
demnity, still  has  the  invader  on  her  soil ;  Poland,  which 
is  to  be  a  Kingdom  under  the  Tsar,  is  at  present  a  conquest 
under  the  Kaiser.  Italy,  which  is  to  be  dowered  with  the 
Trentino  and  much  else,  is  still  held  in  check  by  Austria 
alone.  The  Turkish  Empire,  which  is  to  be  torn  in  frag- 
ments, has  driven  us  from  the  Dardanelles,  surrounds 
Townshend's  force  in  Mesopotamia,  and  has  only  so 
far  lost  Erzerum,  at  the  very  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Empire.  Servia  lies  under  the  heel  of  Germany  and 
her  Allies,  together  with  Montenegro  and  Albania.  The 
German  fleet  as  yet  lies  unsurrendered  in  the  Elbe,  while 
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the  submarine  portion  of  it  is  still  giving  us  trouble.  These 
are  the  present  facts.  It  is  foolish  to  ignore  them.  They 
must  be  faced  as  they  are.  And  as  they  are  they  afford  no 
present  indication  how  Mr.  Masterman's  plans  are  to  be 
made  good.  Would  it  not  be  more  modest,  and  also  safer, 
to  refrain  from  threatening  the  complete  destruction  of 
Prussia  until  we  see  ourselves  nearer  the  certainty  of  having 
power  to  effect  it  ? 

Boasting  and  threatening  in  high  places  lead  to 
boasting  and  threatening  in  the  lowest.  What  Mr. 
Masterman  began  the  writers  in  the  daily  press  and 
the  minor  prophets  of  Trade  carry  on.  It  seems  that 
we  are  not  only  to  dismember  and  destroy  Prussia  ;  we 
are  also,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  banish  from  the  comity  of 
Europe  the  whole  German  people.  We  and  our  Allies 
are,  after  the  War  is  over  and  Peace  has  ensued,  not  only 
not  to  eat  with  them,  drink  with  them  or  pray  with  them 
— we  are  not  even  to  trade  with  them,  whatever  be  the 
profits  we  have  in  the  past  derived  or  might  derive  in  the 
future  from  such  a  trading.  There  are  according  to 
certain  apostles  of  this  doctrine  to  be  no  imports  to  any 
of  the  Allies  from  any  part  of  Germany,  none  at  all. 
She  is  to  be  "  boycotted."  There  is  to  be  a  Peace 
that  is  no  Peace,  but  only  a  more  searching  and  general 
form  of  war,  reaching  now  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
escaped  it.  The  very  Treaty  of  Peace  is  to  be  a  Treaty 
of  War.  That  is  what  is  being  broadly  hinted  by  writers 
who  instruct  the  public,  as  well  as  by  some  high  professors 
of  Trade. 

Is  that  wise  ?  Is  it  wise,  when  as  yet  we  have  not  won  the 
War,  to  declare  that  if  and  when  we  have  won  it  we  mean, 
not  alone  to  debar  the  Germans  from  fighting  and  dominat- 
ing, but  also,  so  far  as  we  can  achieve  it,  from  buying  and 
selling  ?  Will  not  that  declaration  also  be  used  by  the 
Prussian  Government  to  revive  the  lowering  spirit  of  the 
German  people  to  extreme  efforts  which  else  might  have 
slackened  ?     Is  it  not  already  being  so  used  ?     "  Germany," 
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they  are  told  by  Bethmann-Hollweg  is  "  threatened  with 
"  annihilation." 

Surely  it  would  be  more  modest  and  wiser  to  abstain 
from  boastings  and  threats,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to 
strengthen  our  enemy. 

Something  similar  is  taking  place  in  Germany.  On  5th 
April,  1 91 6,  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  gave  in  the  Reichstag  what  he  desires 
for  the  moment  to  be  accepted  as  his  terms  of  Peace.* 
Like  Mr.  Asquith's,  these  are  not  real  definite  proposals  ; 
they  are  only  a  manifesto,  with  much  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
vagueness  and  something  of  Mr.  Masterman's  extravagance  ; 
yet,  as  we  must  shamefully  acknowledge,  flavoured  with 
somewhat  more  reason  : — 

The  following  extracts  give  a  fair  notion  of  it  : — 

(1)  "  Guaranteeing  peace  by  giving  to  the  various  races 
"  the  chance  of  free  evolution  along  the  lines  of  their  mother 
"  tongue  and  of  national  individuality." 

(2)  "  On  December  9th  he  had  expressed  his  readiness 
"  to  speak  about  peace  negotiations  ;  but  then,  as  at  the 
"  present  time,  the  enemy  declined  to  consider  such  a 
"  thing." 

(3)  "  Let  us  suppose  that  Herr  Asquith  sits  down  with 
"  me  at  table  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  peace,  and 
"  Herr  Asquith  begins  with  a  claim  for  his  final  and 
"  complete  destruction  of  Prussian  military  power.  The 
"  conversation  would  be  ended  almost  before  it  began." 

(4)  "  The  enemy  wants  to  destroy  united  free  Germany. 
"  They  wish  to  put  Germany  back  to  what  she  was  during 
"  past  centuries." 

(5)  "  The  aim  of  this  war,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
"  the  creation  of  a  Germany  so  firmly  united,  so  strongly 
"  protected,  that  nobody  will  ever  feel  tempted  to  annihilate 

*  Times,  Friday,  7  April  1916,  and  Monday,  10  April  1916. 
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"  us,  and  that  everybody  will  concede  to  us  the  right  to 
"  freely  exercise  our  peaceful  endeavours." 

(6)  "  Germany  never  will,  of  her  own  free  will,  deliver 
"  into  the  hands  of  Russia  the  nations  between  the  Baltic 

'  and  the  Volhynian  swamps,  who  were  freed  by  her  and 
"  by  her  Allies,  no  matter  whether  they  be  Poles,  Lithu- 
"  anians,  Baits  or  Letts." 

(7)  "  We  must  create  real  guarantees  that  Belgium  shall 
'  never  be  a  Franco-British  vassal,  and  shall  never  be  used 

"  as  a  military  or  economic  bulwark  against  Germany." 

(8)  "  Germany  will  not  sacrifice  the  long-suppressed 
k<  Flemish  race  ;  she  must  assure  for  them  a  sound  evolution 
"  based  on  their  mother  tongue  and  in  accordance  with  their 
"  national  character." 

(9)  "  Of  all  the  nations  at  war,  Germany  is  the  only  one 
"  threatened  by  the  enemy  and  by  their  responsible  states- 
"  men  with  annihilation,  with  the  division  of  her  realm, 
"  with  the  destruction  of  her  essential  political  and  economic 
"  forces." 

On  Monday,  April  1  ith,  Mr.  Asquith  made  to  the  French 
Senators  and  Deputies  at  Lancaster  House  a  further  and 
later  statement  which  comes  more — yet  not  much  more — 
nearly  to  defining  what  he  meant  by  the  "  military  domina- 
"  tion  of  Prussia."  This  he  now  describes  as  "  establishing 
"  a  position  of  military  menace  and  dominance  over  her 
"  neighbours  "  and  an  "  attempt  to  secure  ascendancy  " 
and  again  an  "  overmastering  Prussian  dictation."* 

Again  as  to  Belgium,  the  recovery  of  all  she  has  sacrificed 
and  more  than  all,  now  receives  the  explanation  that  "  we, 
"  the  Allies,  desire  and  are  determined  to  see  once  more 
"  the  old  Belgium  .  .  .  that  which  has  been  broken  down 
"  must  be  repaired  and  restored." 

This  is  somewhat  more  explicit  than  the  speeches  of 
November,   1914,  and  February,   19 16,  and  therefore,  as 

*  Times,  Tuesday,  11  April,  1916. 
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an  advance  towards  the  realities,  to  that  extent  an  improve- 
ment. Yet  it  would  still  be  desirable  that  Mr.  Master- 
man's  interpretation  should  be  considered  and  either 
avowed  or  disavowed. 


The  German  Chancellor's  presentation  of  the  case,  being 
mainly  intended  to  please  the  Germans,  may  be  taken  to 
represent  what  the  Germans  believe,  and  what  they  would 
agree  or  disagree  to  as  terms  of  Peace. 

Were  Peace  now  actually  in  negotiation,  the  first  thing 
would  be  to  collate  and  compare  these  terms  with  those 
put  forward  by  ourselves,  and  to  see  what  prospect  there 
might  be  of  one  side  giving  way  here  and  the  other  there 
until  something  approaching  an  agreement  was  reached. 
And  it  would  be  found,  now  as  ever,  that  the  side  having 
the  most  to  bargain  with,  whether  in  enemy  territory  or 
in  its  own  unexpended  resources,  would  give  way  least,  and 
would  force  the  other  side  to  give  way  most. 

When  at  last  it  does  come  the  Peace  will  assuredly,  like  all 
that  have  ever  preceded  it,  embody  a  series  of  compromises 
for  the  sake  of  a  settlement  the  most  permanent  possible 
and  the  least  likely  to  be  soon  disturbed.  Those  who  think 
that  to  make  Peace  after  a  general  European  War  is  easy  and 
simple  should  study  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  They  will 
see  that  it  demands  even  more  wisdom  and  prudence  than 
War  itself. 

We  are  committed  deeply  to  our  Allies — how  completely 
and  to  what  definite  final  purposes  we  who  are  outside  do 
not  know.  But  viewing  things  as  they  now  stand  and  the 
prospect  of  those  final  purposes  being  reached  or  even 
approached,  by  the  give-and-take  process  of  peace-making, 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  we  are  any  nearer  to  peace  now 
than  we  were  a  year  ago — or  even  so  near. 

Peace  indeed  is  not  yet.     Until  there  has  been  some 
final  decision,  military  or  naval — or,  what  would  amount 
to  the  same,  a  final  acceptance  by  all  of  a  Stale-mate — 
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there  can  be  no  prospect  of  it.  Yet  there  has  been  a  dis- 
tant glimmer  of  Peace  for  all  that.  It  may  die  out  into 
nothing.  Or  it  may  be  like  the  first  touch  of  the  sun 
on  the  eastern  horizon,  the  false  dawn  that  heralds  the 
day.  Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  that  as  we  have  to  so 
much  else.  Let  us  not  meet  it  merely  with  boastings 
and  defiances  and  vain  threats. 

It  behoves  us,  then,  to  bethink  ourselves  now  what  sort  of 
Peace  ought  to  and  would  content  us.  It  behoves  us  forth- 
with to  drop  boasting  and  threatening.  It  behoves  us, 
above  all,  to  consider  who  it  is  to  be  who  shall,  on  our 
behalf,  come  to  the  making  of  the  Peace  and  therewith  to 
the  making  of  the  destinies  of  the  next  generation  of 
Europeans.  Can  we  trust  to  such  a  task  those  who  failed 
to  keep  us  out  of  the  War,  and  who  have  failed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  War  ?  Are  they  likely  to  elaborate  a  Peace 
that  will  endure  ?  Or  shall  we  not  have  to  look  for  others 
more  competent  for  such  a  task*? 
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A  Chapter  of  History 

WHEN  in  1789  the  French  rose  against  their  rulers 
Prussia,  always  ready  to  turn  any  event  to  her  own 
advantage,  stood  attentive  and  anxious.  When  in  1793  the 
Revolution  culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  French 
monarch  and  aroused  Europe  to  indignation,  Prussia, 
thinking  only  how  she  might  so  turn  things  as  in  the  general 
confusion  to  filch  territory  in  Poland,  held  her  opportunity 
to  have  come. 

In  1793  she  joined  Europe  against  France  ; 

In  1794,  after  betraying  her  allies,  she  deserted  them  and 
joined  France  against  Europe,  and  thus  remained  joined  till 

In  1806  she  again  joined  Europe  against  France. 

In  1806,  however  being  crushed  at  Jena,  she  again  joined 
France  against  Europe,  and  thus  again  remained  joined  till, 

In  181 3,  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  she  once  more 
deserted  France  for  Europe,  took  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Leipzig,  and  received  the  reward  of  her  desertions  and 
treacheries  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

She  had  twice  broken  her  faith  and  violated  her  treaties 
with  the  allies  ;  twice  she  had  done  the  same  with  France  ; 
and  if  at  the  end  she  was  found  once  again  joined  to  the 
allies  it  was  because  she  saw  plainly  that  these  were  now  the 
winning  side  and  that  she  could  get  for  herself  more  out 
of  them  than  out  of  France. 

'  Demander,  prendre  et  recevoir  "  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  her  sole  policy. 

The  story  of  those  days  is  worth  recalling  ;  for  it  is  as 
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striking  a  series  of  proofs  as  any  that  have  been  afforded 
even  in  our  own  days  of  the  invariable  and  incurable 
perfidy  and  treachery  of  the  Prussian  character.  At  the 
outset  in  1793  of  the  French  Revolutionary  War  Prussia 
joined  England,  Austria,  Spain  and  Holland  in  the  First 
Coalition  against  France.  Yet  the  very  next  year  she 
deserted  her  allies,  began  with  France  negotiations  for  that 
separate  Peace  which  she  had  solemnly  pledged  herself  to 
those  allies  not  to  make ;  completed  her  negotiations  at  the 
Basle  Conference;  in  August,  1796,  signed  at  Berlin  Conven- 
tions recognising  French  sovereignty  up  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  placed  herself  and  her  Cabinet  at  the  mercy 
and  the  disposal  of  the  French  revolutionary  Government. 
For  she  had  indeed  never  meant  either  to  avenge  the 
execution  of  the  French  King  or  to  withstand  the  French 
Revolution,  but  only  to  make  a  cunning  use  of  the  European 
confusion  they  created  in  order  to  filch  a  share  of  Poland. 
Still  pursuing  her  wholly  selfish  and  perfidious  policy,  she 
recognised  Napoleon  as  soon  as  in  1800  he  set  himself  up 
as  First  Consul;  she  made  with  him  in  May,  1802,  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  ;  after  Austria  had  been  crushed  at  Auster- 
litz  she  made  with  him  the  treaty  of  close  alliance  and 
complete  subjection  signed  at  Vienna  in  December,  1805  ; 
and  only  two  months  later,  in  February,  1806,  added  to 
that  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  assumed  to  transfer  to  her 
the  English  possession  of  Hanover,  in  return  for  which  she 
undertook  to  close  her  ports  to  all  English  vessels. 

But  that  same  year  Prussia  learnt  that  Napoleon  was 
negotiating  with  Mr.  Fox  (then  Foreign  Secretary  in  the 
Coalition  of  all  the  Talents)  the  return  of  Hanover  to  England. 
This  was  taking  the  bone  out  of  the  dog's  mouth.  She 
instantly  abandoned  Napoleon,  and  in  October  again  began 
war  with  France — not  a  make-believe  war  for  allies  this 
time,  but  a  war  with  all  her  might  in  defence  of  her  bone. 
The  war  was  soon  over.  In  October,  1806,  Napoleon  fell 
upon  the  Prussian  army  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  completely 
defeated  and  routed  it,  utterly  destroyed  Prussia,  entered 
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Berlin  in  triumph  and  put  the  whole  country  under  military- 
governors  and  military  contributions. 

Four  months  later,  in  February,  1807,  came  Napoleon's 
indecisive  and  unsuccessful  Battle  of  Eylau  with  the 
Russians.  Prussia  made  another  turn  by  the  treaty  of 
alliance  of  April,  1807,  with  Russia,  containing  the  usual — 
but  with  her  useless — clause  that  she  should  not  make  a 
separate  Peace.  It  was  still  not  to  serve  her  turn.  For 
on  14th  June,  1807,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Russians  at 
Friedland,  granted  them  an  armistice,  met  the  Tsar  eleven 
days  later  on  the  raft  at  Tilsit,  and  there  made  with  him 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  spoliation  which  was  to  dispose, 
for  the  advantage  of  both,  of  Europe,  of  Asia  and  of  India; 
and  by  which  Prussia  lost  one-half  of  her  dominions.  At 
the  same  time  Napoleon  bound  her  to  restrict  her  army  to 
42,000  men.  Prussia  was  to  all  appearance  crushed  to  the 
very  earth,  never  to  rise  again.  Her  King  and  Queen, 
fugitives  from  Berlin  since  the  fatal  day  of  Jena,  were  in 
1 808  reduced  to  such  straits  that  they  did  not  know  where 
to  look  for  a  dinner — "  Us  rCont  pas  de  quoi  diner,  c'est  a  la 
"  lettre"  says  the  historian  Tatischeff. 

The  Conference  of  Erfurth  in  1808,  with  its  monarchs 
and  princes  attendant  on  Napoleon,  marked  the  apogee  of 
that  conqueror's  power  and  the  beginning  of  that  submis- 
sion to  him  of  all  Europe — excepting  England  only — which 
was  to  last  until  his  rupture  in  181 2  with  Russia,  caused  by 
England's  sea-power.  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Berlin.  Austria,  which  for  a  time 
dared  to  affront  Napoleon,  was  defeated  in  1809  at  Wagram 
and  made  to  pay  a  cruel  price  for  her  temerity  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  vouchsafed  to  her  at  Vienna,  when  she  too  had 
her  army  limited  to  150,000  men.  All  Europe  (always 
excepting  England)  recognised  its  master.  Prussia  espe- 
cially most  slavishly  submitted  to  him  and  made  with  him 
in  February,  181 2,  a  new  and  closer  treaty  of  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive.  All  opposition  to  Napoleon  had 
ceased. 
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At  this  time  Napoleon  dominated  Europe  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Niemen,  and  England  had  not  a  friend  nor 
a  friendly  port  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 
But  she  still  encouraged  the  popular  resistance  to  the  French 
which  smouldered  in  Spain.  And  her  fleets  still  kept  the 
sea  and  still  prevented  the  nations  leagued  against  her  from 
all  access  to  the  sea-roads  and  all  oversea  trade;  a  task  in 
which  she  was  not  hindered  but  aided  by  the  Berlin-Milan 
decrees  and  the  "  Continental  system  "  directed  by  Napo- 
leon against  her.* 

That  it  was  which  brought  about  the  end.  Already  in 
1811  the  Tsar  Alexander  had  become  aware  that  without 
oversea  trade  he  could  neither  preserve  the  revenues  of  his 
nobles,  the  existence  of  his  people,  nor  even  perhaps  his 
own  life.  It  was  because  (as  Sorel  and  Vandal  both  ex- 
pressly tell  us)  he  had  to  choose  between  Napoleon  and 
England  that  he  broke  with  Napoleon,  and  that  Napoleon 
invaded  Russia  and  came  to  his  downfall.  The  rupture 
and  the  invasion  came  in  181 2.  Of  course  there  ensued  yet 
another  turn  and  another  treachery  by  Prussia.  When  in 
January,  181 3,  there  came  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  York, 
the  Prussian  general  posted  with  orders  to  join  the  French 
on  their  retreat,  joined  their  enemies  instead,  which  he 
undoubtedly  did  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon's  false  ally 
the  King  of  Prussia  ;  and  a  month  later  that  same  King 
signed  at  Kalisch  that  treaty  initiating  the  Grand  Alliance 
which  was  to  overthrow  Napoleon.  In  June  England 
acceded  to  the  Alliance  at  Reichenbach,  Austria  joined  in, 
and  in  October  of  that  same  year  the  great  Battle  of  Leipzig 
— despite  some  subsequent  ineffectual  resistances — finally 
overwhelmed  Napoleon,  ended  his  career,  and  drove  him  to 
abdication  to  Elba,  only  to  return  thence  for  the  hundred 
days  ended  by  Waterloo. 

Thus,  although,  as  has  been  related,  Prussia  was  crushed 
at  Jena  in    1806,  and   from    thence   to   Kalisch   in   181 3 

*  See  "  Napoleon  et  Alexandre  Ier,"  par  Albert  Vandal,  i,  ii  and  iii,  and 
Lectures  Historiques,  par  Albert  Sorel,  pp.  176  and  194. 
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was  occupied,  bled  white,  oppressed,  cowed,  terrified, 
humiliated,  impoverished,  harried,  and  apparently  at  death's 
door,  and  with  an  army  restricted  to  42,000  men — yet  no 
sooner  did  the  hour  strike  than  she  disclosed  herself,  scarcely 
affected  by  all  she  had  suffered,  found  the  spirit  that  seemed 
to  have  been  for  ever  extinguished  and  the  resources  that 
had  seemed  brought  to  an  end,  and,  although  limited  to 
42,000  men,  actually  brought  into  the  field  at  Leipzig  nearly 
three  times  that  number  to  the  total  Allied  forces  of  290,000 
men  who  there  fought. 

Napoleon  destroyed  not  only  Prussia's  military  domina- 
tion, but  as  he  thought  and  believed — and  of  such  things 
he  was  no  mean  judge — her  very  military  existence.  He 
took  away  half  her  territory.  He  emptied  her  treasury, 
ravaged  her  country,  dragooned  her  people,  terrified  her 
King,  cowed  the  spirit  of  her  nobles.  He  came  as  near 
to  the  complete  destruction  of  all  that  had  been  Prussia 
as  could  be  imagined.  He  carefully  maintained  all  this  for 
seven  years  without  a  semblance  of  resistance.  And  yet  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years  he  was  found  to  have  done 
nothing  of  what  he  thought,  and  was  confronted,  among 
the  foremost  and  most  fatal  of  his  enemies,  by  the  very 
people  he  believed  he  had  destroyed  for  ever. 


Let  us  not  wholly  forget  the  lessons  of  history. 
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"  "TVTATURE  descends  down  to  infinite  smallness.  Mr. 
xN|  "  Canning  has  his  parasites  ;  and  if  you  take  a  large 
"  buzzing  blue-bottle  fly,  and  look  at  it  in  a  microscope, 
"  you  may  see  twenty  or  thirty  little  ugly  insects  crawling 
"  about  it,  which  doubtless  think  their  fly  to  be  the  bluest, 
"  grandest,  merriest,  most  important  animal  in  the  universe, 
"  and  are  convinced  that  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  if 
"  it  ceased  to  buzz." 


(S.  Smith,  Plymley  letters.) 
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EVERYBODY  knows,  if  he  has  common-sense,  that 
when  we  are  at  War  we  must  forego  a  good  deal ;  and 
we  are  all  ready  for  it.  But  we  must  realise  how  much  we 
have  to  forego.     Let  us  consider  it  good-humouredly. 

Reader,  ask  yourself  squarely  this  question  :  Do  I  buy 
my  cigarettes  in  packets  in  which  pictures  are  given  away  ? 
Or  do  my  boys  collect  cigarette  pictures  ?  Search  your 
heart  and  your  sons'  pockets  well  ;  for  the  answer  may 
determine  whether  you  are  an  honest  man  or  a  criminal. 

Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulation  No.  18  declares  that — 

"  No  person  shall  without  lawful  authority  collect, 
"  record,  publish  or  communicate,  or  attempt  to  elicit, 
"  any  information  with  respect  to  the  movement,  numbers, 
"  description,  condition,  or  disposition  of  any  of  the  forces, 
"  ships  or  aircraft  of  His  Majesty  or  any  of  His  Majesty's 
"Allies.  .  .  ." 

Well,  and  quite  right  too,  you  will  say  ;   but  what  has  this 
got  to  do  with  cigarette  cards  ?     Listen  : — 

"  Three  tobacconists  were  fined  £1  each  at  Portsmouth 
"  yesterday  for  selling  cigarette  packets  containing  minia- 
"  ture  photographs  of  naval  vessels,  the  publication  being 
"  in  contravention  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regula- 
"  tions."  * 

We  have  searched  the  Portsmouth  papers  for  further 
reports  of  these  proceedings,  and  we  learn  therefrom 
that  the  offending  pictures  represented  H.M.S.  "  Queen 

*  Times,  9th  March,  191 6. 
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"  Mary  "  and  H.M.S.  "  Forward,"  and  that  on  the  backs 
of  the  pictures  were  a  few  lines  of  description  of  the  said 
vessels.  We  also  learn  that  these  pictures  were  in  existence 
before  the  war  began. 

You  must  put  aside  the  idea  that  there  was  no  guilt  in 
the  pictures  ;  for  the  local  magistrates'  clerk  took  a 
severe  view  of  the  situation.  He  said,  "  it  was  a  very 
"  serious  matter.  .  .  .  The  penalty  was  ^Tioo  fine  or 
"  six  months'  imprisonment."  So  now  you  know  really 
where  Germany  gets  her  information  respecting  the  state 
of  our  Fleet.  The  spy  draws  his  hat  and  cloak  more  closely 
round  his  face,  and  with  one  stride  and  a  backward  glance 
enters  the  little  shop,  and  demands  in  hushed  and  eager 
tones,  "  A  packet  of  Williams's  Blue  Dog  cigarettes  [in  his 
"  agitation  he  calls  it  Wilhelm],  please,  Miss,"  and  with  a 
satisfied  "  Ah-ha  "  vanishes  swiftly  into  the  night. 

Do  we  not  make  ourselves  rather  ridiculous  ? 

Let  us  take  an  imaginary  case  which  the  letter  of  the 
Regulations  if  administered  by  a  foolish  person  might  lead 
to.  What  would  you  say,  Reader,  if  this  sort  of  thing 
were  reported  in  the  newspapers  ? — 

"  At  the  Marlborough  Street  Juvenile  Court  yesterday 
"  two  small  boys  were  sentenced  each  to  seven  strokes  with 
"  the  birch  for  sailing  on  the  Serpentine  a  miniature  model 
"  of  the  '  Queen  Elizabeth,'  the  possession  of  such  a  model 
"  being  in  contravention  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
"  Regulations." 

"  At  the  Slocombe  Petty  Sessions  on  Saturday  last  Miss 
"  Tabitha  Jones,  the  proprietress  of  a  preparatory  school 
"  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  was  charged  with  imparting 
"  to  her  pupils  valuable  information  concerning  the  names 
"  of  the  principal  ports  and  dockyards  of  the  United 
"  Kingdom  and  of  the  rivers  upon  which  they  are  built. 
"  The  defendant,  who  was  in  tears,  was  understood  to  say 
"  something  about  a  geography  lesson,  but  the  Chairman 
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"  of  the  Bench,  reminding  her  that  this  was  no  time  for 
"  trifling,  sentenced  her  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in 
"  the  second  division." 

"  An  elderly  and  shabbily  dressed  man  was  charged  at 
"  Bow  Street  yesterday  with  having  committed  an  offence 
"  under  Regulation  18  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regula- 
"  tions  by  communicating  information  regarding  the 
"  movements  of  His  Majesty's  ships.  The  defendant  was 
"  overheard  in  a  public-house  to  declare  that  our  Fleet 

intended  within  a  few  weeks  to  dig  the  German  ships  like 
'  rats  out  of  their  holes  in  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  offering  to 
'  wager  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  the  accuracy  of  his 

forecast.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  only  repeating  the 
"  words  of  a  distinguished  sailor-soldier-politician,  but  the 
"  magistrate,  remarking  that  that  was  no  defence,  sentenced 

the  man  to  six  months'  imprisonment." 


a 


u 


a 


Pray  let  it  be  understood  that  the  above  are  wholly 
imaginary  illustrations. 

At  the  end  of  August  last  there  was  heard  an  application 
for  habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  a  German  who  had  got  rid  of 
his  German  nationality  without  naturalising  as  a  British 
subject,  and  who  was  in  preliminary  custody  for  intern- 
ment.* The  Court  decided  against  the  applicant,  but  at 
the  same  time  expressly  dissociated  itself  from  certain 
arguments  put  forward  by  the  Crown.  Sir  Frederick 
Smith,  then  Solicitor-General,  argued  that  the  Crown's 
prerogative  right  of  internment  was  not  limited  to  aliens, 
but  Bailhache,  J.,  said  : — 

"  I  desire  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  command  to  state 
expressly  that  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  case  of  British 
subjects.  ...  I  desire  to  say  this  because  there  were 
some  observations  by  the  Solicitor-General  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  to  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  assent." 

*  Rex  v.  Superintendent  of  Vine  Street  Police  Station  [1916],  t  K.B.  268. 
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And  Low,  J.,  followed  : — 

"  I  desire,  having  regard  to  some  of  the  arguments  which 
were  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  ...  to  guard 
myself  from  being  supposed  to  agree  with  all  these 
arguments,  and  particularly  to  say  that  nothing  in  this 
judgment  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  case,  should  it 
arise,  of  a  British  subject." 

These  pregnant  remarks  of  the  Judges,  however,  were  con- 
fined to  the  Crown's  prerogative  power.  They  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Defence  of  the  Realm  Acts,  and,  before  this  case 
was  argued,  the  notorious  Regulation  14b  had  been  promul- 
gated under  these  Acts  ;  while  the  very  fact  that  the 
Solicitor-General  was  instructed  to  advance  such  an  extreme 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  prerogative  indicated  ominously 
what  was  the  Government's  state  of  mind  as  to  the  liberty 
of  British  subjects. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  more  bothering  with  fractious 
Judges  over  the  Crown's  prerogative.  The  next  case  was 
decided  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.*  One  Zadig, 
a  naturalised  British  subject,  detained  in  an  internment 
camp,  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  against  the  com- 
mandant of  the  camp.  The  Divisional  Court  discharged 
the  rule  nisi,  on  the  ground  that  the  internment  was 
intra  vires.     Zadig  appealed. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  did  not  trouble  to  hear  counsel  for 
the  Crown.  The  Lords  Justices  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Regulation  giving  the  Home  Secretary  power  to  intern  a 
British  subject  if  he  thought  it  "  expedient  in  view  of  the 
"  hostile  origin  or  associations  of"  such  person,  was  within 
the  first  section  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Consolidation 
Act,  1914,  which  enacts  that  "  His  Majesty  in  Council  has 
"  power  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war  to  issue 
"  regulations  for  securing  the  public  safety  and  the  defence 
"  of  the  realm."  Zadig's  counsel  urged  that  Parliament 
could  never  have  intended  by  such  words  to  give  the  execu- 

*  Rex  v.  Frederick  Loch  Halliday  (32  I.L.R.  301). 
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tive  power  to  repeal  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  to  take 
away  the  fundamental  rights  conferred  by  statute  or  the 
common  law,  and  maintained  that  "  it  was  inconceivable 

"  that  Parliament  should  have  left  that  question  of  policy 

"  to  a  subordinate  authority."     All  to  no  purpose. 

We  must  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  Appeal  Court, 
and  regard  it  as  a  useful  demonstration  of  Parliament's 
suicide  and  breach  of  trust  to  the  nation  it  is  supposed  to 
represent.  But  there  are  passages  in  Lord  Justice  Swinfen 
Eady's  judgment  which  are  worth  a  passing  notice.  He 
referred  to  the  Advisory  Committees  to  which,  the  Regula- 
tion states,  victims  may  make  representations.  "  That  was 
"  the  security  which  an  interned  person  had  that  proper 
"  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  facts  of  his  case." 
The  learned  Lord  Justice  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
power  to  "  make  representations  "  to  a  committee  is  not 
at  all  the  same  as  a  trial  by  a  court  properly  constituted 
according  to  forms  of  law.  He  also  overlooked  the  danger 
of  conferring  such  powers  as  may,  if  they  fall  into  injudicious 
hands,  be  very  injudiciously  used. 

That  great  judicial  authority,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  wrote 
a  public  protest  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  Magna 
Carta  which  has  thus  been  achieved.     "  We  are  fighting," 
he  wrote,   "  for  liberty  abroad  whilst   we   are   strangling 
"  it  at  home."     And,  in  answer  to  the  plea  that  national 
safety  in   the  present  times   may  demand  the  detention 
of  some  persons,  he  pointed  out  that,  though  that  was 
so,   it  was  no  reason   "  for  transferring   the   decision   of 
"  that  question  from  the  Judges  of  the  land  to  an  Advisory 
"  Committee,  unfettered  by  the  rules  of  evidence  or  of  law, 
"  and  sitting,  if  they  choose  [and  they  do  choose]  in  camera" 
"  If  Parliament,"  wrote  another  authority  of  weight,  Lord 
Parmoor,  "  has  not  intended  to  surrender  so  large  a  portion 
"  of  its  powers  to  any  less  authority,  it  is  for  Parliament  to 
"  pass  an  amending  Act,  and  to  show  that  it  still  exists  as  a 
"  great  authority  with  a  voice  of  its  own  independent  of 

the  executive."      We  have  urged  that  before  ;    we  beg 
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Parliament  again  to  awaken  from  its  sloth  and  subserviency. 
The  red  light  of  the  uncoalesced  member  is  showing  ;  it 
flashed  at  East  Herts,  for  example.  Will  Parliament  heed  it  ? 
As  to  this  particular  Regulation  we  have  been  discussing, 
don't  let  the  Reader  imagine  the  case  we  recorded  is  an 
isolated  one.  Lord  Parmoor  referred,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times,  to  others ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Ashley  for  the  statement  *  "  that  seventeen 
"  British-born  and  sixteen  naturalised  British  subjects  at 
"  the  present  moment  were  deprived  of  liberty  in  this 
"  manner." 

•  •*•••• 

Even  the  most  reasonable  and  proper  of  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulations  may  be  turned  into  engines  of 
tyranny.  It  seems  that,  as  some  of  them  invite  tyranny, 
some  of  them  may  easily  be  so  interpreted  in  administra- 
tion.    Here  is  an  instance. 

Regulation  27  makes  it  an  offence  for  any  person  "  by 
"  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing  or  in  any  newspaper, 
"  periodical,  book,  circular  or  other  printed  publication  "  to 
"  spread  reports  or  make  statements  or  commit  any  act 
"  intended  or  likely  to  prejudice  the  recruiting,  training, 
"  discipline  or  administration  of  any  of  His  Majesty's 
"  forces."  That  is  right  enough,  but  the  Regulation  is 
just  one  of  those  which  need  to  be  very  carefully  ad- 
ministered, and  to  be  interpreted  with  breadth  of  view  and 
common  sense. 

It  is  the  oppressive  and  foolish  tyranny  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  Regulations  that  is  rendering  them  so  in- 
sufferable and  forces  the  citizen  to  look  with  apprehension 
upon  any  extension  of  them.  If  the  Regulations  were 
meant  to  be  practically  dead  letters,  for  use  only  in  case  of 
some  serious  unlooked-for  emergency,  or  if  the  various 
authorities  always  used  their  despotic  powers  reasonably, 

*  limes,  2nd  March,  1 91 6. 
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one  might  put  up  with  these  bureaucratic  assaults  upon 
liberty  without  more  than  a  passing  regret,  and  perhaps 
some  half-stifled  uneasiness  that  even  for  a  time  our  liberties 
should  be  treated  so  lightly  ;  but  we  have  seen  that  our 
Martial  Law  in  execution  is  sometimes  worse  even  than 
Martial  Law  on  paper.  So  the  Citizen  who  follows,  as 
he  should,  the  constant  output  of  "  amendments  "  by 
which  the  Government  widens  the  scope  and  increases  the 
virulence  of  the  Regulations,  endures  a  perfect  bombard- 
ment of  shocks.  We  have  tried  to  keep  him  apprised  of 
some  of  them  ;  and  we  will  now  continue  our  task  by  noting 
one  or  two  of  the  more  recent  efforts. 

Regulation  ioa,  put  out  on  February  the  15th  last,  is 
an  exhibition  of  the  Governmental  obsession  that  the 
Citizen  is  a  drunken  rascal,  without  a  trace  of  will-power 
whenever  a  drop  of  alcohol  is  obtainable.  The  steady 
diminution  of  intemperance  throughout  the  country, 
which  has  been  a  notable  sign  of  the  war,  and  has  been 
in  progress  just  as  much  where  restrictions  have  not 
been  imposed  as  where  they  have  been,  makes  no  im- 
pression upon  the  bureaucratic  mind,  which  still  is 
devising  fresh  restrictions.  So  Regulation  ioa  warns 
the  Citizen  against  taking  any  liquor  upon  dock  pre- 
mises, and  provides  that  "  any  person  authorised  by 
"  the  competent  naval  or  military  authority,  or  any 
"  police  constable,  may  search  "  him,  to  find  out  whether 
he  has  not  brought  a  flask  in  his  pocket,  the  contents  whereof 
would  be  seized.  In  addition,  of  course,  is  the  usual  £100 
fine  and  six  months'  imprisonment  penalty  ;  and  don't  let 
him  imagine  he  will  get  off  with  a  nominal  forty  shillings. 
A  Home  Secretary  has  avowed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  his  department  has  been  urging  magistrates  "  to  make 
"  the  fullest  use  of  the  penalties  provided  by  the  existing 
"  law  "  in  areas  afflicted  by  the  Liquor  Control  Board.  And 
they  are  getting  on.  A  respectable  citizen  of  Southampton 
gave  his  wife  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  public-house,  borrowing 
sixpence  from  her  for  the  purpose.     He  was  fined  £1  for 
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doing  that  ;  his  wife  was  fined  another  £i  for  drinking  the 
wine,  and  the  poor  barmaid  had  to  pay  .£5  for  serving  it. 
So  vigorously  do  we  prosecute  the  war  ! 

And,  dear  Reader,  beware  of  telling  your  convalescent 
nephew  in  a  moment  of  expansion  that  a  glass  of  burgundy 
would  do  him  good.  It  will  do  you  considerable  harm, 
under  Regulation  10a.  Not  even  a  modest  glass  of  beer 
may  be  offered  to  an  invalided  Tommy.  It  is  a  summary 
offence.     Do  not  ;   oh,  do  not  forget  it. 

New  Regulation  19  is  one  of  those  which  on  the  face  of 
them  may  strike  the  reader  as  being  just  a  reasonable  pre- 
caution for  the  safety  of  the  realm  ;  but  it  is  so  very  like 
No.  18 — the  cigarette  picture  Regulation — that  one  neces- 
sarily reads  it  with  misgiving.  It  constitutes  an  offence 
"  the  making  of  any  photograph,  sketch,  plan,  model  or 
"other  representation  of"  any  place  or  thing  within 
military  areas,  any  naval,  military,  dock  or  harbour  work, 
or  anything  else  which  might  be  directly  or  indirectly  useful 
to  the  enemy.  No  one  may  have  photographic  apparatus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  places  or  things,  or  have  in 
his  possession  such  representations  of  the  forbidden  things 
and  places  as  aforesaid.  A  proviso  permits  the  Citizen  to 
take  photographs  (where  otherwise  legal)  of  any  person  or 
thing  in  his  private  dwelling-house  or  garden  ;  but,  this 
guarded  concession  notwithstanding,  it  behoves  him  to  be 
careful.  Photography  and  sketching  are  unduly  exciting 
sports  nowadays. 

■  •  •  •  • 

The  new  Regulations  display  a  tendency  to  exalt  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  into  despotic  power.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Liquor  Control  Board  was  put  abso- 
lutely under  the  thumb  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  who 
appointed  its  members,  and  can  send  them  about  their  busi- 
ness the  moment  they  displease  him.  There  have  been 
other  instances  of  the  widening  of  his  functions.  And  now 
we  find  him  in  charge  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regula- 
tions.    An  amended  Regulation  of  the  16th  February  last  (it 
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is  the  fourteenth  paragraph  of  Regulation  56,  dealing  with 
the  trial  of  offences)  declares  that  "  where  a  person  is  alleged 
"  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  these  Regulations  which 
"  appears  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  be  a  munitions 
"  offence,"  then  "  the  case,  instead  of  being  referred  to  the 
"  competent  naval  or  military  authority,  shall  be  referred 
"  to  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,"  to  determine 
whether  the  case  is  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  how.  A 
munitions  offence  means  an  offence  against  any  orders 
which  the  Minister  of  Munitions  may  issue  or  an  offence 
against  any  of  the  Regulations  in  respect  of  any  matter 
within  the  scope  of  that  Minister's  powers  ;  "  and  the 
'  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions  as  to  whether  an 
"  alleged  offence  is  a  munitions  offence  shall  be  conclusive." 
Regulation  27  has  been  still  further  sharpened.  To 
the  prohibition  against  spreading  false  or  prejudical  reports 
has  been  added,  since  the  29th  February,  the  following  : — 

"  If  any  person  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  has 
"  in  his  possession  or  on  premises  under  his  control  any  docu- 
"  merit  containing  a  report  or  statement  the  publication  of 
"  which  would  be  a  contravention  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
"  of  this  Regulation,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
"  these  Regulations,  unless  he  proves  that  he  did  not  know 
"  and  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  document  con- 
"  tained  any  such  report  or  statement,  or  that  he  had  no 
"  intention  of  transmitting  or  circulating  the  document  or 
:'  distributing  copies  thereof  to  or  amongst  other  persons." 

An  addendum  is  made  in  the  same  sense  to  Regulation  55 
(which  gives  power  to  "  any  person  authorised  for  the 
"  purpose  by  the  competent  naval  or  military  authority, 

'  or  any  police  constable  or  officer  of  customs  and  excise 
"  or  aliens  officer  ")  to  "  arrest  without  warrant  any  person 
"  whose  behaviour  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  reasonable 
"  grounds  for  suspecting  that  he  has  acted  or  is  acting  or 
"  is  about  to  act  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  public  safety 
"  or  the  Defence  of  the  Realm,  or  upon  whom  may  be  found 

'  any  article,  book,  letter  or  other  document,  the  possession 
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"  of  which  gives  ground  for  such  a  suspicion,  or  who  is 
"  suspected  of  having  committed  an  offence  against  these 
"  Regulations."  To  this  alarmingly  wide  power  of  arbitrary 
arrest  by  minor  officials  is  now  added  : — 

"  Or  of  being  in  possession  of  any  article  or  document 
which  is  being  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose or  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  safety  or  defence 
of  the  realm  ;  and  anything  found  on  any  person  so 
arrested  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  is  being  so  used 
or  intended  to  be  used  may  be  seized,  and  the  competent 
naval  or  military  authority  may  order  anything  so  seized 
to  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of." 

Therefore,  any  Citizen  who  obtained  from  the  New  Witness 
a  copy  of  the  suppressed  Forward  Report  of  Mr.  George's 
adventure  on  the  Clyde,  got  hold  of  a  dangerous  thing.  If 
he  keeps  it  in  the  house  he  runs  a  risk  which  he  should 
discuss  with  a  friend  at  Lloyd's. 

Again,  it  is  not  the  words  so  much  which  should 
excite  alarm  as  the  thought  of  the  misuse  to  which  they 
may  be  put  ;  Readers  will  remember  the  seizure  of  the 
Forward,  the  Scottish  Socialist  paper  which  printed  its  own 
report  of  Mr.  George's  unfortunate  Christmas  visit  to  the 
Clyde,  not  heeding  or  not  knowing  of  the  "  private  and 
"  confidential  "  circular  which  the  Press  Bureau  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  editors  of  more  important  papers,  telling 
them  that  "  no  report  other  than  the  authorised  version 
"  of  his  speech  should  be  published,"  and  that  "  should 
"  any  disturbance  occur  at,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the 
"  meeting,  the  Press  are  requested  to  refrain  from  publishing 
"  any  reference  to  it."  Mr.  Tennant,  when  trying  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  justify  the  seizure  said  that  the  action 
had  been  taken  under  Regulation  27  ;  and  added  that  "  it 
"  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  will  be  any  trial  " — 
though  until  trial  it  obviously  could  not  be  known  whether 
an  offence  had  been  committed  under  the  Regulation  at 
all.     So  the   Regulation  has   been   amended   in  order  to 
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make  it  possible  to  seize  and  "  destroy  or  otherwise  dis- 
"  pose  of"  papers  without  a  trial,  mere  possession  being 
evidence  sufficient  to  constitute  guilt.  And  yet  the 
draughtsman  has  not  done  his  work  fully  ;  for  even  now 
proof  is  surely  needed  that  the  document  does  contain  a 
statement  "  likely  to  cause  disaffection,"  etc.  The  point 
of  interest,  however,  is  that  the  Government  ought  to 
reflect.  Are  they  not  exposing  themselves  to  the  suspicion 
of  trying  to  justify  an  illegal  act  by  amending  their  Regula- 
tions after  the  event  ?  Perhaps,  however,  they  are  so  busy 
that  they  have  no  time  to  think  of  trifles  like  these. 
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"  '  II  ^HE  City  of  London  also  took  upon  them  in  their 
J.  "  Common  Council  to  recieve  Petitions  from  the 
"  adjacent  Counties  touching  the  Paiment  of  Taxes,  and 
"  other  Publick  Affairs,  presuming  not  only  to  call  in  the 
"  Petitioners,  and  to  give  them  Thanks  for  their  good 
"  Affections  ;  but  also  passed  a  Vote  that  they  would  fay 
"  no  Taxes,  but  such  as  should  be  imposed  by  a  Free  Parlia- 
"  ment" 


(Memoirs  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  Vol.   n., 
p.  823-4.) 
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AND  his  Masters  the  Government  perform  much  more 
intricate  evolutions.  Let  us  essay  the  task  of  describing 
them. 

When  the  war  began  we  had  an  excellent  little  army — 
none  better  existed  in  any  country — for  any  sort  of  work 
where  quality  was  of  more  importance  than  quantity  ;  but 
one  which  was  obviously  quite  inadequate  in  numbers 
for  taking  any  substantial  share  in  such  operations  as  were 
beginning  in  Europe.  Yet  to  such  operations  we  were 
committed.  But  for  such  operations  we  were  utterly  un- 
prepared, notwithstanding  Mr.  Asquith's  reference  a  little 
while  ago  to  some  mysterious  "  War  Book,"  in  which  for 
years  prior  to  the  war  had  been  entered  up  the  details  of 
our  preparedness. 

Lord  Kitchener  signalised  his  advent  to  the  War  Office 
by  calling  for  100,000  recruits.  For  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  wanted  the  desired  addition  was  again  hopelessly 
inadequate.  It  was,  of  course,  only  meant  as  an  instalment  : 
the  machinery  for  training  a  really  big  army  at  short  notice 
had  not  been  created — that  being  one  of  those  little  details 
which  had  not  troubled  the  statesmen  who  had  been 
contemplating  the  circumstances  in  which  the  need  for  a 
big  army  would  arise  ;  apparently  those  pages  had  been 
lost  out  of  the  "  War  Book." 

Many  patriotic  and  adventurous  young  men  responded 
to  Lord  Kitchener's  call ;  but  even  so  the  first  100,000 
were  not  gathered  in  as  quickly  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  the  fact  should  have  stimulated  the  prescience 
of  our  rulers  in  various  directions.      In  only  two  direc- 
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tions  was  there  any  evidence  of  such  prescience — in  the 
wonderful  display  of  recruiting  posters  which  covered  every 
available  space  with  every  possible  kind  of  appeal  to  the 
nation's  manhood,  and  in  the  lavish  scales  of  separation 
allowances  which  were  offered  as  an  inducement  to  married 
men  to  join  the  colours. 

However,  the  recruiting  officers  did,  after  some  weeks, 
get  beyond  the  100,000  figure,  and  they  set  down  to  the 
work  of  collecting  as  many  more  new  soldiers  as  they  could 
get.  They  were  not  materially  assisted  by  the  censorship 
authorities,  who,  if  they  were  interested  in  recruiting  at  all, 
apparently  thought  that  the  best  way  to  induce  men  to 
leave  their  civil  occupations  to  go  out  to  fight  for  their 
country  was  to  hush  up  bad  and  exaggerate  good  news, 
though  one  would  have  supposed  that  their  psycho- 
logical perceptions  would  not  have  been  proof  against  the 
patent  fact  that  when  bad  news  did  leak  out  recruiting 
figures  responded  patriotically,  and  correspondingly  lan- 
guished when  we  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  doing  well. 

An  important  factor  in  the  situation  failed  to  receive  the 
attention  it  deserved.  Politicians  and  military  experts 
talked  glibly  about  numbers — 1,000,000  this  year,  2,000,000 
next  vear,  3,000,000  the  year  after,  and  so  forth,  when  fore- 
casting our  available  forces — seemingly  under  the  impression 
that  Parliamentary  sanction  to,  and  training  arrangements 
for,  enlarged  numbers  were  sufficient  guarantee  that  those 
numbers  would  be  forthcoming.  But  it  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  enthusiasm  to  fight  would  be  a 
waxing  quantity  ;  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  men  who  proposed  to  go  out  would, 
for  much  the  greater  part,  be  found  joining  the  ranks  early 
in  the  war  ;  one  could  not  count  the  numbers  remaining 
as  in  the  same  category,  and  expect  them  to  keep  a  steady 
march  to  the  recruiting  offices  until  they  were  all  gathered 
in.  Yet  this  factor  began  to  impress  itself  quite  early  in 
the  war,  and  as  191 5  wore  on  the  figures  told  their  tale 
too    plainly    to    be    ignored :    recruiting    was    flagging. 
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Instead  of  the  formation  of  new  and  ever  new  units, 
which  the  course  of  the  war  was  indicating  as  neces- 
sary, existing  units  were  getting,  and  remaining,  below 
strength.  And  this  notwithstanding  that,  to  counteract 
the  anti-recruiting  labours  of  the  Censor,  almost  every 
imaginable  effort  was  put  forth  to  induce  men  to  join  the 
army.  Individual  pressure  was  applied  ;  civil  employment 
was  in  some  cases  withheld  from  eligible  men  ;  the  recruit- 
ing posters  became  sensational  to  the  point  of  hysteria  ; 
trade  union  leaders  were  called  in  to  help,  and  the  military 
age  was  extended  from  35,  until  eventually  men  of  41 
received  the  appeal.  The  voluntary  system  was  exploited 
to  its  full  extent,  and  strained  to  breaking  point.  It  was 
not  that  the  war  was  unpopular  ;  it  was  simply  that  the 
number  of  young  men  brought  up  as  civilians  in  a  comfort- 
able civilisation  who  will  voluntarily  leave  their  homes  and 
offer  themselves  for  warfare  is  not  the  total  number  of 
young  men  in  the  country,  more  especially  when  the  reality 
of  the  need  is  unapparent.  We  did  as  well  as  probably  any 
other  country  in  like  case  would  have  done  ;  we  did  better  ; 
we  enlisted  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  men,  including 
large  numbers  who  by  reason  of  their  family  responsibilities 
or  occupations  might  not  have  been  expected  to  enlist  ; 
yet  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

Something  new  had  to  be  done  ;  but  before  recalling  the 
measures  that  were  taken  let  us  hark  back.  Before  the  war 
began — years  before — Ministers  knew  (or  some  of  them 
knew)  that  an  attack  by  Germany  was  probably  impending  ; 
they  (or  some  of  them)  knew  that  not  only  force  of  circum- 
stances might,  but  that  actual  obligations  would,  in  that 
event  involve  the  despatch  of  a  British  military  force  to 
Europe.  And  if  they  did  not  know  that  in  such  an  event 
much  greater  military  force  and  preparation  than  existed 
were  essential,  their  blindness  was  of  a  density  which 
unfitted  them  to  guide  this  country's  destinies.  But  the 
catastrophe  arrived,  without  any  due  preparation  to  meet 
it.     We   still  remained   with    our   little   army.     Only  the 
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Fleet  was  ready — and  that  might  have  been  more  amply 
provided.     But  it  saved  the  country  at  the  moment. 

What,  in  such  a  pass,  was  the  Government's  duty  ? 
Clearly  to  summon  up  the  utmost  of  its  vigour  and  states- 
manship, and  to  strive  by  a  really  great  effort  of  organisation 
to  retrieve  the  past,  and  prepare  for  the  mighty  task  before 
the  nation.  The  Government  might  have  solemnly  called 
upon  every  man  to  do  his  part  in  the  titanic  struggle  for 
very  existence  which  was  then  opening.  It  might  have  told 
every  man  to  place  himself  at  the  State's  disposal.  Those 
who  were  best  fitted  to  fight  would  be  trained,  and,  as  need 
and  opportunity  arose,  would  be  called  to  the  firing  line. 
Others  would  be  given  other  military  employment  for  which 
they  were  better  suited.  Others  would  be  asked  to  change 
the  character  of  their  civil  work,  in  conformity  with  military 
needs.  Others  again,  such  as  agriculturists  or  seamen, 
would  be  asked  to  continue  in  their  occupations,  but  to 
work  under  direction,  so  far  as  necessary.  And  yet  others 
would  be  left  to  follow  their  ordinary  avocations  in  their  own 
way,  but  subject  to  any  call  the  Government  might  make 
upon  them  at  any  time  for  services  which  they  were  fitted  to 
perform.  Numbers  of  excellent  men  were  waiting  eagerly 
for  such  a  call — retired  public  servants,  anxious  to  replace 
temporarily  the  young  men  in  Government  offices,  such  as 
the  70  odd  men  of  military  age  in  the  Foreign  Office,  to  take 
but  one  example.  If  this  effort  of  organisation  had  been 
carried  out  properly  the  whole  nation  would  have  been 
working  for  the  war  ;  there  would  have  been  no  recruiting 
problem,  no  labour  problem,  the  financial  and  other 
economic  problems  would  have  been  infinitely  lightened  ; 
we  should  have  been  by  now  nearer  the  goal.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  call  would  have  awakened  the  country  at 
once  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  issue  ;  there 
would  have  been  no  opposition — no  grumbling  even,  except 
so  far  as  mistakes  were  made  in  the  detailed  working  out  of 
the  project. 

The  Government  did  nothing  of  the  sort ;    nor  did  it 
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propound  any  alternative  great  method  of  handling  the 
situation.  The  country  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
position.  Reverses  and  unpreparedness  were  hushed  up 
or  minimised.  To  let  out  the  truth  might  conceivably 
anger  the  country  :  the  public  might  even  turn  out  the 
politicians — the  greatest  disaster  of  all.  It  would  never  do. 
Uncharitable  people  suspect  that  some  acolyte  behind  the 
scenes  gave  some  such  word  as  this  :  "  Ring  up  the  Press 
"  Bureau.  Tell  them  to  explain  to  the  public  that  the 
"  whole  thing  is  a  sort  of  joy-ride  to  Berlin.  Victory  as 
"  usual  !  Keep  them  quiet.  Try  posters."  And  then 
they  settled  down  in  their  official  seats  to  muddle  on. 

From  time  to  time  things  were  done,  to  give  the  public 
the  impression  that  the  Government  was  tackling  the 
business.  But  what  things  !  Irritating  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Acts  and  Regulations,  the  underlying  purpose  of 
which  was  to  enable  those  in  office  to  commit  any  tyranny 
they  liked  without,  if  it  was  unjustified,  incurring  any 
liability,  and  to  crush  out  opposition.  And  futilities  like 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  were  solemnly  trotted  out  as 
earnest  that  the  Government  really  meant  to  prosecute 
war.  Lord  Kitchener  was  allowed  to  angle  for  recruits, 
with  big  allowances  as  bribes  ;  war  contracts  were  for  a  long 
time  kept  to  the  old  ring,  whose  members  were  quite  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  supplying  the  demand,  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  munitions  was  hushed  up  until  hushing  was 
no  longer  possible.  Apart  from  poster  appeals  and  recruit- 
ing meetings  one  effort  was  made  to  organise  a  large  supply 
of  men.  It  took  the  form  of  a  circular  to  householders, 
asking  for  the  numbers  of  men  of  military  age  in  the 
house  who  would  be  ready  "  to  do  their  bit,"  and  was 
signed  by  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties.  Further, 
the  military  age  had  been  progressively  raised.  It  had 
been  put  up  from  35  to  38,  and  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
get  more  men  Lord  Kitchener  brought  out  last  summer 
an  appeal  to  men  to  enlist  up  to  41.  Napoleon,  it  may  be 
remembered,  had  declared  that  men  over  35  were  only  food 
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for  the  hospital  during  a  campaign,  and  so  were  more 
nuisance  than  they  were  worth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  ill 
accords  either  with  economy  (for  the  proportion  of  family 
men  between  35  and  41  is  very  high)  or  with  the  dictates 
of  military  efficiency  to  recruit  for  the  fighting  line  among 
untrained  men  over  40  until  exhaustion  of  younger  men 
makes  the  step  necessary. 

Meanwhile  the  war  went  on,  and  spread,  and  we  and  our 
Allies  received  check  after  check,  while  recruiting,  notwith- 
standing all  these  efforts,  dried  up.  The  position  was 
becoming  uncomfortably  serious.  Something  new  had  to 
be  done. 

The  National  Register  was  devised.  When  this  project 
was  first  mooted  it  looked  to  some  of  us  as  though  the 
Government  was  tardily  awakening  to  the  great  idea  of 
organising  the  whole  country  for  the  war,  giving  to  every 
man  his  appropriate  work.  Others  saw  in  it  merely  the 
prelude  to  military  conscription — a  view  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  applied  to  men  already  serving  in  the 
forces.  These  others  have  proved  more  nearly  right  in 
the  event.  And  yet  they  must  have  wondered  when  they 
found  women — from  schoolgirls  of  15  to  old  ladies  of  65 — 
included  in  the  registration  scheme.  Why  the  feminine 
part  of  the  population  was  brought  in  remains  an  unsolved 
mystery,  the  contemplation  of  which  has  not  conduced  to 
firmer  faith  in  Governmental  foresight  and  capacity  to 
handle  the  vast  problem. 

As  we  all  remember,  the  great  inquisition  was  made  on 
the  15th  August,  and  we  all  filled  in  forms  describing  our 
age  and  domestic  condition  and  our  business  ;  also  whether 
our  work  was  for  or  under  a  Government  Department,  and 
whether  we  were  skilled  in,  and  able  and  willing  to  perform, 
any  work  other  than  the  work  (if  any)  at  which  we  were  at 
the  time  employed.  This  looked  hopeful,  for  those  of  us 
who  wanted  to  be  put  into  our  appropriate  niches.  But  the 
hope  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  use  actually  made  of  the 
registration  has  been  purely  military.  And  with  the  autumn 
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we  entered  upon  the  phase  of  the  Pink  Form  and  the 
Star. 

The  Pink  Form  was  a  document  bearing  the  name  of 
every  male  of  the  now  enlarged  military  age  against  whom 
the  authorities  had  not  set  a  star  ;  the  Star  was  awarded 
to  men  whose  work,  though  not  in  a  "  reserved  "  occupa- 
tion, was  nevertheless  deemed  to  render  them  unsuitable 
for  withdrawal  for  enlistment.  Through  the  machinery 
of  the  local  authorities  these  Pink  Forms  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country ;  and  all  whose  names  were 
inscribed  thereon  received  visits  from  canvassers — local 
residents,  masculine  and  feminine — who  asked  them  if  they 
would  now  enlist,  and,  if  not,  why  not  ?  This  was  coming 
very  close  to  compulsion.  It  was  the  "  conscription  by 
"  cajolery  "  of  earlier  months  endowed  with  an  authorita- 
tive air.  It  was  a  somewhat  clumsy  and  tactless,  and  not 
quite  ingenuous,  way  of  compelling  the  recalcitrant,  and, 
though  representing  organisation  of  a  sort,  was  just  of  that 
half-hearted  and  unconstitutional  sort  which  one  might 
have  anticipated  from  rulers  who  even  in  such  times  pre- 
ferred to  let  "  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would."  Nor  was 
the  task  of  waiting  on  one's  neighbour's  doorstep  to  demand 
why  he  was  not  in  khaki  exactly  such  as  we  should  have 
thought  would  have  commended  itself  to  private  citizens. 
However,  they  undertook  it  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  all 
men  of  military  age  who  were  not  yet  in  the  forces  were 
canvassed  for  the  army,  apart  from  their  physical  fitness 
or  their  domestic  or  business  responsibilities. 

This  canvass  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Derby  Group 
recruiting  system.  Men  of  the  military  age — 18  to  41  — 
were  divided  into  46  groups,  comprising  23  groups  of  single 
men,  according  to  age,  and  23  of  married  men.  Under  this 
system  they  were  invited  to  attest,  when,  if  they  preferred 
not  to  enlist  at  once,  they  could  go  technically  into  the 
reserve,  after  a  day's  nominal  service  ;  that  is  they  could 
simply  attest,  and  go  on  leading  their  civilian  lives  until 
called   up   in  consecutive  groups   for  training  and  active 
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service.  Lord  Derby  described  it  as  "  the  last  effort  on 
"  behalf  of  voluntary  service."  The  country  regarded  it 
as  the  first  effort  of  compulsion.  When  the  "  groups  were 
"  opened  "  it  fell  flat.  The  groups  were  to  have  remained 
open  until  the  end  of  November  ;  but  first  one  week,  and 
then  a  second  week's  extension  was  given,  and  then,  on 
the  final  day  or  two  of  the  extended  period,  men  came 
forward  with  a  rush. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  Jones.  He  had  to  make  the 
greatest  decision  of  his  life — a  decision  the  possibility  of 
which  up  to  less  than  a  couple  of  years  before  he  had  never 
dreamed  of.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  indolent  and  the 
shirker — single  young  men  who  hesitated  at  the  plunge 
into  hardship  and  peril — there  were  many  others  with  more 
respectable  reasons  for  hesitation.  Lord  Derby,  the  author 
of  the  scheme,  admitted  this  in  his  Report.  The  process  of 
withdrawing  large  numbers  in  advance  from  the  recruiting 
area  had  not  been  a  successful  idea.  "  It  was  known," 
wrote  Lord  Derby,  "  before  Registration  Day  what  branches 
"  of  the  agricultural  industry  would  be  starred,  with  the 
"  result  that  many  men  who  had  no  right  to  do  so  came 
"  under  these  particular  headings.  The  sense  of  unfair- 
"  ness  thus  created  and  the  inequality  of  treatment  of 
"  farmers  has  been  most  detrimental  in  these  areas.  The 
"  farmer  himself  is  not  a  starred  man,  but  there  are  number- 
"  less  cases  of  his  sons  or  labourers  being  starred  as  cowmen 
"  and  horsemen,  etc.,  though  in  many  instances  it  is  known 
"  that  they  are  not  really  so  engaged."  Then  there  were 
the  Board  of  Trade's  lists  of"  reserved  occupations  "  which 
were  added  to  almost  daily  in  wondrous  profusion. 
Other  trades  not  yet  included  had  good  reason  to  expect 
inclusion  in  some  fresh  list,  and  men  in  those  trades  were 
consequently  "  deterred  from  coming  forward.  Many  men 
"  also,"  continued  Lord  Derby,  "  who  would  willingly  serve 
"  found  themselves  barred  from  doing  so  by  domestic, 
"  financial  and  business  obligations.  This  especially  applies 
"  to  financial  and  commercial  men  who  find  difficulties  in 
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"  meeting  such  obligations  as  payment  of  rent,  insurance 
"  premium,  interest  on  loans  connected  with  their  business, 
"  and  provision  for  their  family,  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
"  income  is  entirely  dependent  on  their  individual  efforts, 
"  and  ceases  when  they  join  the  colours — separation  and 
"  dependents'  allowances  being  quite  inadequate  in  such 
"  cases  to  meet  these  obligations."  Then  there  were  the 
parents  and  relations  who  could  not  "  understand  why  their 
"  sons,  husbands  or  brothers  should  join  while  other  young 
"  men  hold  back  and  secure  lucrative  employment  at  home." 
On  the  other  hand,  Jones  was  a  patriot  ;  he  felt  that  his 
country  wanted  him  to  fight  ;  and  Jones,  the  married  man, 
was  told  that  he  would  not  be  called  up  until  the  single 
men  were  gathered  in.  Many  thought  that  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  Lord  Derby  had  hinted,  their  turn  would  never 
come ;  it  is  even  said  that  men  in  Government  Departments 
were  told  to  attest,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  that  they 
would  be  kept  back  when  the  time  came.  Also  the  attesta- 
tion of  married  men  was  promoted  by  statements  in  re- 
cruiting publications  that  attested  men  would  be  in  a 
better  position  than  the  unattested — a  statement  which 
turned  out  to  be  untrue. 

Large  numbers,  too,  were  attested,  though  on  medical 
grounds  they  should  have  been  rejected.  An  explanation 
given  for  this  procedure  was  that  the  rush  of  recruits  at  the 
finish  made  proper — in  many  cases  even  any — medical 
examination  impossible.  Lord  Derby  reported  no  fewer 
than  925,445  of  the  attested  men  as  being  "  actually  un- 
"  examined,'"  and  he  anticipated  that  the  number  destined 
for  ultimate  rejection  would  be  very  large.  Unfortunately 
there  is  evidence  that  the  weeding  out  process  has  not  been 
carried  out  thoroughly.  Instances  of  this  abound.  Here 
are  a  couple  furnished  by  Sir  Frederick  Milner  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times  *  "  Our  man,"  a  Devonshire  correspondent 
wrote  to  him,  "  aged  36,  has  had  rheumatic  fever  twice, 
"  quinsy  twice,   and  two  years   ago  tubercular  abscesses. 

*  7th  March,  1916. 
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'  He  also  suffers  on  and  off  from  his  heart.     I  wrote  to  the 
"  examining  medical  officer,  but  he  passed  the  man  after 
"  six    minutes'    examination."     This    case    Sir    Frederick 
capped  by  one  within  his  own  knowledge.     "  This  man  has 
"  been  a  hopeless  invalid  all  his  life.     He  was  only  occasion- 
"  ally  able  to  do  a  bit  of  work  ;  his  heart  was  very  bad.     He 
"  attested  as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so.     He  has  been 
"  passed  fit  for  military  service."     But  perhaps  the  most 
outrageous  instances  were  those  which  came  before  the 
Southwark  Tribunal  when  two  men  applied  for  exemption. 
One  had  only  one  hand  and  the  other  a  paralysed  leg  ;   but 
the  doctor  had  passed  them  both  for  service  !  *     All  these 
are,  of  course,  isolated  instances.    But  they  are  disturbing. 
The  close  of  the  Derby  scheme  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  next  great  phase.     It  brought  to  a  head  the  pending 
question  of  compulsory  military  service.     The  Government, 
with   characteristic   procrastination,   hesitated   to   publish 
Lord  Derby's  Report,  though  before  Christmas  its  contents 
were  more  or  less  known  ;  and  Christmas  itself  found  the 
Cabinet  in  crisis.     For  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  opening 
of  the  Groups  at  the  beginning  of  November,  had  given  a 
pledge  to  induce  married  men  to  attest,  a  pledge  that  their 
attestation  would  not  be  binding  upon  them  "  unless  and 
"  until — I    hope    by   voluntary    methods,   and   if  not    by 
"  some  other  means — the  unmarried  men  are  dealt  with 
"  first."     It  was  an  unhappily  worded  pledge,  for  the  above- 
quoted  sentence  was  prefaced  by  "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
"  I  should  certainly  say."     Did  that  mean  that  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  was  hazarding  a  speculative  interpretation 
of  what  his  colleagues  might  think  and  do  in  a  hypothetical 
situation,   or  was  it  a  solemn  pledge  of  the  head  of  the 
Government  representing  the  Government  ?     The  public 
found  it  ambiguous — very  naturally.     Lord  Derby  forced 
Mr.  Asquith's  hand  by  announcing  that  it  was  not  ambigu- 
ous, declaring  that  "  the  Prime  Minister  on  that  occasion 
"  pledged  not  only  himself  but  his  Government,"  and  that 

*  Times,  9th  March,  1916. 
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he  was  "  authorised  to  state  definitely  "  that  if  the  young 
men  "  do  not  come  forward  voluntarily  before  November 
"  the  30th  the  Government  will  after  that  date  take  the 
"  necessary  steps  to  redeem  the  pledge  made  on  November 
"  the  2nd."  He  afterwards  emphasised  this  position  in  a 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  final  paragraph  of  which 
ran,  "  If .  .  .  .  there  remains  a  considerable  number  of  young 
"  men  not  engaged  in  these  "  [the  necessarily  excepted] 
"  pursuits  who  could  perfectly  be  spared  for  military  ser- 
"  vice,  they  should  be  compelled  to  serve.  On  the  other 
"  hand,  if  the  number  should  prove  to  be,  as  I  hope  it  will, 
"  a  really  negligible  minority,  there  would  be  no  question  of 
"  legislation."  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  short  acknow- 
ledgment stating  that  the  letter  "  correctly  expresses  the 
"  intention  of  the  Government." 

When,  therefore,  Lord  Derby's  returns  were  complete 
there  arose  the  burning  question,  Was  the  number  of 
bachelors  still  unattested  "  considerable  "  or  "  negligible  "  ? 

The  figures  unhappily  left  no  room  to  contest  Lord 
Derby's  opinion  that  the  unattested  single  men  were  "  far 
"  from  being  a  negligible  quantity."  The  grand  total  of 
men  of  military  age  in  Great  Britain  who  at  the  opening  of 
the  Group  recruiting  were  not  enlisted  in  the  forces  was 
5,011,441,  of  whom  2,179,231  were  single  and  2,832,210 
were  married  men.  The  numbers  who  presented  them- 
selves, and  were  either  enlisted  for  immediate  service, 
attested  or  rejected,  were — of  the  single  men  1,150,000,  of 
the  married  men  1,679,263.  There  thus  remained  2,182,178 
men,  of  whom  1,029,231  were  single.  The  question  of  the 
"  starring  "  cuts  across  these  figures.  The  total  of  the 
single  men  of  military  age  as  given  above  includes  690,138 
starred  men  ;  but  the  star  is  not  necessarily  a  permanent 
decoration,  and  as  312,067  of  the  single  stars  attested, 
unless  attestation  was  meant  merely  as  a  farce,  the  starred 
men  cannot  be  altogether  excluded  from  computation.  But, 
even  if  we  deduct  the  378,071  starred  unattested  single  men, 
there  were  left  651,160  single  men  who  did  not  respond  to 
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the  call.  It  was  a  big  figure.  Even  if  from  it  be  taken  10 
per  cent,  as  representing  "  indispensables  "  and  from  the 
balance  40  per  cent,  as  unfit,  it  yet  leaves  an  available 
number  of  351,628 — in  itself  a  larger  number  than  the 
total  estimated  net  number  available  of  the  single  men 
who  did  attest.  Of  the  single  men  who  had  not  joined 
the  forces  when  the  Group  system  began  nearly  half  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  final  opportunity  offered  to  them. 

The  married  men  did  much  better.  Considering  their 
average  greater  age  and  greater  responsibilities,  one 
would  have  anticipated  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
attestations.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  figures  we  have 
already  quoted  show,  actually  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
married  men  offered  themselves — nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total ;  whereas,  in  spite  of  the  intimation  that  single  men 
who  did  not  go  would  be  fetched,  less  than  53  per  cent,  of 
single  men  offered  themselves. 

So  the  Pledge  came  up  for  fulfilment.  Not  only  would 
omission  to  fulfil  it  mean  that  the  recalcitrant  bachelors — 
numbering  at  the  lowest  over  350,000  net  effectives — would 
be  lost  to  the  Army,  but  the  married  attestants  who,  after 
making  generous  allowances  for  the  starred,  the  unfit  and 
the  indispensable,  numbered  round  about  half  a  million, 
would  be  lost  also  ;  for  not  even  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  thought  that  the  Government  were  not  bound  by  their 
leader's  pledge  openly  suggested  that  in  face  of  the  Pledge 
the  married  men  could  be  held  to  their  attestation  in  the 
circumstances  :   it  would  have  been  unthinkable. 

So  the  Government  drifted  into  compulsion  for  military 
service.  Even  at  this  late  hour  it  might  have  made  the 
change  more  palatable,  and  in  every  way  better,  by  intro- 
ducing a  bold  and  far-sighted  plan  of  universal  organisation 
for  war  service,  finding  every  man  his  job — directly  or 
indirectly  combatant,  according  to  his  capacities  and  the 
opportunity  of  utilising  his  services — a  great  national  act  of 
organised  co-operation,  rather  than  an  act  of  compulsion 
of  a  minority.  But  the  Government  preferred  to  stumble 
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along  in  its  unimaginative  hand-to-mouth  way,  and  try  to 
save  votes  and  its  face  at  the  same  time  by  apologising 
for  the  measure,  whittling  it  down  until  it  was  so  riddled 
with  holes  for  escape  that  the  married  attestants  began 
to  grumble  ominously  that  the  Pledge  was  not,  after 
all,  being  redeemed  at  its  full  face  value.  This  grumble 
was  soon  to  increase  to  an  angry  growl  and  then  to  formid- 
able agitation,  when  the  married  groups  found  themselves 
called  up  much  earlier  than  they,  or  Lord  Derby,  had 
anticipated.  The  Government,  they  felt,  and  rightly,  was 
not  "  playing  the  game  "  with  them  ;  the  Pledge  was  not 
being  redeemed  in  its  spirit.  And  so  the  country  had  the 
disedifying  spectacle  at  such  a  time  of  public  meetings  and 
leagues  of  protest  by  married  men.  The  Government  had 
only  one  thing  to  say  for  itself:  even  if  all  the  eligible 
single  men  were  withdrawn  from  their  factories  and  con- 
science refuges,  and  put  into  training,  military  needs 
would  still  have  demanded,  contrary  to  Lord  Derby's  prog- 
nostication when  opening  the  Group  system,  an  early  calling 
up  of  the  married  attestants.  These  last  contended,  on 
their  part,  that  if  that  is  the  situation  married  men  who 
have  not  attested  should  be  brought  in  by  compulsion. 

The  method  of  the  Military  Service  Act  was  to  assume 
that  every  male  British  subject  resident  in  Great  Britain 
who  on  the  15th  of  August,  1915,  was  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  41  and  was  unmarried  or  a  widower  without  depen- 
dent children,  had  attested;  although  in  fact  he  had  not 
attested.  But  to  this  simple  proposition  there  were  made 
many  exceptions.  First  of  all,  with  characteristic  lack  of 
courage,  Ireland  was  left  out.  Why  ?  No  reason  whatever 
was  advanced — because  there  was  no  reason  to  advance, 
except  the  Government's  fear  of  the  Nationalist  Party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  some  trouble  (which  firmness 
would  have  cured)  in  Ireland.  But  Ireland  is  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  call  to  arms  was  a  call  to 
unity  of  sacrifice  in  face  of  a  great  and  common  peril. 
Ireland  has  lots  of  fighting  men  available,  and  Ireland  had 
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been  particularly  slack  in  recruiting  ;  if  compulsion  was 
needed  for  slackers,  there  was  a  double  reason  for  applying 
it  to  Ireland.  Was  it  fair  to  compel  Englishmen,  Scotch- 
men and  Welshmen,  and  leave  Irishmen  out  ? 

Among  the  scheduled  exceptions  were  subjects  ordinarily 
resident  abroad — an  exception  unknown  to  other  countries, 
which  call  all  their  men  home  when  danger  threatens  ; 
ministers  of  religion,  disabled  and  time-expired  soldiers  and 
sailors,  including  the  large  numbers  of  temporary  com- 
missioned officers  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  ;  men 
who  had  offered  themselves  and  been  rejected  subsequent 
to  the  14th  August,  191 5  ;  and  men  holding  certificates  of 
exemption  from  Government  Departments,  or  belonging 
to  classes  exempted  by  Government  Departments.  This 
last  was  the  most  important  exemption  of  all,  for  it  com- 
prised the  "  reserved  occupations,"  of  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  made  such  a  portentous  list  that  one  began  to 
wonder,  as  ever  fresh  lists  were  published,  what  trades 
were  not  reserved,  and  who  there  would  be  left  for  mili- 
tary service.  Protests  were  made,  and  the  Board  was 
afterwards  forced  to  revise  and  cut  down  its  lists,  which, 
of  course,  involved  more  muddle  and  trouble.  In  addition 
to  all  these  classes  not  deemed  to  be  within  the  Act  at  all, 
provision  was  made  to  exempt  many  others.  Local  Tri- 
bunals were  established  to  which  men  within  the  Act  could 
apply  for  exemption,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  expedient 
in  the  national  interests  that  the  applicant  should  remain 
in  the  "  work  in  which  he  is  habitually  engaged  or  in  which 
"  he  wishes  to  be  engaged,"  or  that  he  was  being  educated 
or  trained  for  some  work  ;  that  serious  hardship  would 
ensue  owing  to  his  exceptional  financial  or  business  obliga- 
tions or  domestic  position  ;  that  ill-health  or  infirmity 
should  excuse  him  ;  or  that  he  had  a  conscientious  objection 
to  fighting. 

Save  the  last,  these  grounds  for  exemption,  properly 
interpreted,  are  reasonable  or  inevitable.  But  the  con- 
cession to  that  pitiful  fraud  the  conscientious  objector  was 
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neither.      Apparently   it   was    an    effort    to   placate   that 
powerful  political  force   the   Cocoa   Nigger  Drivers  ;    or 
it   may  have   been   merely  an  exhibition  of  the  phrase- 
worship    of  which    politicians    in    general    are    hopeless 
devotees.     Anyway  it  was  very  unfortunate.     There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  conscientious  objector.      We  may  dislike 
to  destroy  human   life,  it  is   to  be  hoped  that  we  all  do  ; 
and  the  dislike  may,  owing  to  temperamental  peculiarities, 
be  very  strong  ;  but  conscience  is  not  involved  in  defending 
oneself  or  one's  home  and  country  by  letting  off  a  gun  to 
prevent  a  would-be  destroyer  carrying  out  his  purpose — 
particularly  when  one  does  not  choose  the  job,  but  is  told 
by  lawful  authority  to  do  it.     The  hollowness  of  the  plea 
was  amply  disclosed  in  the  amazing  stories  of  applications 
before    the    Tribunals — young    men    declaring    that    they 
would  not   lift   a  finger  if  they  saw  a   Hun    murdering 
their   mother   or  sister,   and  that   they  would  not   lift   a 
wounded  soldier  off  the  ground  if  he  fell.     The  possessors 
of    these    precious    "  consciences "    invented    this     last 
villainy  because  of  the  intimation  that  the  conscientious 
objector  could  maintain  the  purity  of  his  conscience  and 
yet   be  of  some   use  to  the   State,   by  mine-sweeping  or 
stretcher-bearing    jobs,    which,    however,    are    only    less 
dangerous    than    fighting.      The    conscientious    objector 
must  have  reconciled  many  opponents  of  compulsion  to  the 
principle  ;   though  the  men  in  the  trenches  passed  fervent 
resolutions  of  hope  that  they  would  not  be  sent  out  to  help 
them.     Eventually  the    authorities  devised  a  new   arm  of 
the     Service    for    these    conscience-stricken    warriors — a 
"  Non-Combatant  Corps,"  to  perform  trench  digging  and 
clerical  duties  without  working  or  proficiency  pay.     They 
learn  squad  drill  and  the  use  of  engineering  implements, 
but  nothing  of  arms,  and  they  are  not  to  carry  them.     If 
this  means  that  skulkers  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  danger 
zone  the  idea  is  monstrous.     Work  of  that  kind  should  be 
the  privilege  of  the  older  and  less  vigorous  men,  and  of  the 
wounded  who  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  do  some  work. 
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If  it  had  been  confined  to  these  the  Corps  would  have  been 
an  excellent  institution.  As  it  is,  a  good  idea  has  been 
wasted. 

The  first  of  the  statutory  exemption  grounds — employ- 
ment in  other  national  work — though  quite  proper  as 
worded,  has  opened  the  door  to  abuse.  Single  young  men 
of  good  physique  have  hurried  into  munition  factories  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  exemption.  In  this 
matter  the  Government  was  itself  a  serious  offender. 
Single  men  to  whom  private  employers  refused  work  were 
said  to  have  gone  straight  to  the  Government  dockyard 
establishments  and  been  taken  on.  And  it  was  indicative 
of  the  general  muddle  that  the  Enfield  Royal  Small  Arms 
Factory  asked  for  exemption  for  1,500  unmarried  munition 
workers  on  the  very  day  that  it  had  been  announced  that 
the  Cabinet  was  adopting  measures  for  the  weeding  out 
of  these  bachelors  from  Government  employment.  In 
one  case  the  War  Office  insisted  that  a  couple  of  young  men 
employed  at  canteens  should  be  exempted,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Tribunal  had  refused  exemption  to  them. 

The  local  Tribunals — there  were  some  1,800  of  them — 
with  such  vague  and  delicate  work  to  perform,  have  also,  as 
might  have  been  imagined,  been  a  source  of  some  trouble, 
though  apparently  invented  by  the  Government  in  order 
to  shift  trouble  and  odium  upon  other  shoulders.  A 
schedule  to  the  Act  provided  for  the  issue  of  "  instructions 
"  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  of  decision  and 
"  practice  amongst  the  several  Tribunals  "  ;  but  the  end 
sought  was  not  secured.  Some  Tribunals  granted  scarcely 
any  complete  exemptions,  and  were  chary  of  postponements, 
others  exempted  wholesale.  The  complaisance  of  these 
latter  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  Cabinet  was  obliged  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  appoint  a  Committee  of  its 
own  body  to  cure  the  evil. 

Before  leaving  the  Act  another  omission  may  be  noted. 
It  made  no  provision  for  youths  attaining  military  age 
subsequent   to  the  15th  of  August,  1915  ;  thus   depriving 
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the  Army  of  a  constant  flow  of  new  recruits.  We  suppose 
the  official  explanation  of  the  omission  is  that  the  recruiting 
offices  are  still  open  for  these  young  men  to  attest  volun- 
tarily, just  as  those  offices  continued  to  be  kept  open  for 
the  offers  of  married  men  who  did  not  attest  last  year. 
But  here  we  come  upon  the  fundamental  fault  of  the  Act. 
We  see,  not  a  complete,  well-devised,  deliberate  policy  of 
filling  the  ranks  of  the  Army  by  the  method  of  legal  com- 
pulsion, but  a  hotch-potch  of  voluntaryism  and  compulsion. 
Compulsion  has  been  accepted  by  the  country,  and  is  in 
operation  ;   yet  the  recruiting  offices  still  remain  open. 

Again,  when  introducing  the  Bill  on  the  5th  January,  the 
Prime  Minister  announced  the  reopening  of  the  Group 
system,  in  order  that  before  the  day  when  the  Act  would 
come  into  operation — the  date  was  afterwards  made  the 
2nd  March — the  unmarried  men  might  have  another 
chance  to  come  in  "  of  their  own  free  will,"  and  so  make 
the  Act  "  prove  to  be  a  dead  letter."  But  that  is  not 
the  way  to  treat  such  a  subject.  It  was  simply  debasing 
the  Act  into  a  threat  of  punishment.  The  right  way 
was  quite  different.  The  Government  should  have 
told  the  country  that  we  were  fighting  for  our  existence 
in  a  war  which  had  been  forced  upon  us  when  we  were 
unprepared,  and  that  the  resulting  situation  was  one  of 
great  peril.  To  cope  with  such  a  situation  the  voluntary 
system  of  professional  soldiering  was  inadequate,  and  in 
fact  the  voluntary  system  had  been  exploited  to  its  utmost, 
and  been  worn  so  threadbare  that  it  had  really  ceased  to  be 
a  voluntary  system  at  all  ;  but  nevertheless,  and  in  spite 
of  the  splendid  response  to  the  call  for  men,  the  need 
remained.  It  should  have  told  the  country  that  it  was 
time  to  organise  the  nation,  and  that  the  Military  Service 
Act  was  the  method — better  still,  part  of  the  method — for 
achieving  the  purpose.  It  should  be  regarded  not  as  harsh 
compulsion,  but  as  necessary  organisation  ;  not  as  a  casual 
blot  upon  the  Statute  Book,  made  to  redeem  an  inconvenient 
pledge,  and  to  be  relegated  if  possible  to  the  contemptuous 
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category  of  "  dead  letters,"  but  as  a  charter  guaranteeing 
the  nation's  determination  to  fight  scientifically  to  a  success- 
ful finish.  And  if  it  had  been  called  "  the  National  Service 
"  (No.  i)  Act,"  to  be  followed  immediately  by  a  No.  2  Act 
organising  other  elements  of  the  nation,  the  country  would 
have  received  it  even  more  cheerfully  than  was  the  case  ; 
the  disagreeable  aspect  of  whipping  frightened  youths  to 
the  recruiting  station  for  conscription  would  have  been  lost 
in  the  more  dignified  aspect  of  a  mighty  national  act  of 
service,  full  of  that  promise  of  real  victory  for  which  the 
country  is  sighing  with  anxious  long-deferred  hope. 
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THE  Fourth  of  April,  191 6,  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  day  on  which  a  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  for  the  first  time  to  levy  upon  his  fellow  country- 
men taxes  and  charges  exceeding  the  enormous  sum  of 
£500,000,000  Sterling  in  one  year,  in  order  to  pay  in  part 
an  expenditure  for  that  year  estimated  in  the  gross  at 
£1,825,380,000.  The  Balance  is  to  be  raised  by  loan,  so 
that,  in  March,  1917,  unless  the  war  ceases,  the  National 
Debt  will  reach  the  colossal  sum  of  at  least  £3,500,000,000 
entailing  a  charge  for  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  Sinking 
Fund  at  1  per  cent,  amounting  to  £180,000,000  yearly,  a 
sum  practically  equal  to  the  whole  yearly  National  Expendi- 
ture in  the  days  before  war  overshadowed  the  outlook. 

In  those  days  we  all  felt  that  the  taxes  were  too  heavy 
both  in  their  volume  and  their  incidence.  Now  we  hasten 
to  provide  any  sums  required  for  the  great  purpose  of  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war  ;  and  if  we  have  a  complaint 
to  make  it  is  that  the  taxes  proposed  are  not  large  enough, 
whilst  the  loans  being  raised  are  too  large. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  at  such  a  time  of  stress 
a  man  with  Mr.  McKenna's  peculiar  attributes  should  be  at 
the  Exchequer.  His  training  in  politics  was  conceived  on 
true  financial  lines,  and  his  return  to  the  Treasury  has 
replaced  National  Finance  on  the  sound  footing  which  one 
at  any  rate  of  his  predecessors  had  set  aside  as  of  no  moment 
compared  with  the  necessities  forced  upon  him  of  silencing 
the  cries  of  the  working  classes  by  doles  extracted  from  the 
rich.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  McKenna's 
efforts  are  bounded  by  the  strict  sense  of  his  duty  to  watch, 
check,  and  revise  National  Expenditure  in  the  interest  of  the 
contributories  to  its  annual  demands.  His  Budget  speech 
was  a  model  of  clear,  business-like  exposition.     In  about 
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fifty  minutes  he  had  set  forth  proposals  for  increasing  the 
National  Revenue  in  an  ordinary  full  year  by  over 
£90,000,000  derived  from  new  taxation.  When  he  had 
finished  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  in  the  way  of 
elucidation.  The  proposals  were  on  the  Table  ready  to 
be  discussed  on  their  merits,  each  one  clear-cut  and  distinct. 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  taken  at  least  four  hours  to 
justify  his  proposals  to  himself  in  the  first  place,  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  second.  That  great  Parliamen- 
tarian might  have  been  more  eloquent,  but  he  could  not 
have  been  more  cogent  or  more  clear  than  his  successor. 
True  it  is  that  Mr.  McKenna  was  addressing  people  not 
only  willing  to  be,  but  wanting  to  be,  taxed.  True  it  is 
that  he  was  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  estimate  of  the 
previous  year's  income,  large  as  it  was,  did  not  reach  by  some 
£30,000,000  the  amount  actually  received.  So  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  justify.  He  merely  had  to  state,  and 
statement  is  ever  briefer  than  justification. 

What  then  is  the  position  ?  In  the  year  191 5  there  were 
two  Finance  Statements  and  relative  Finance  Acts.  The 
first  was  not  a  Budget  at  all,  for  it  did  not  indicate  how  it 
was  proposed  to  adjust  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
year.  The  second  was  a  Budget  because,  in  very  different 
hands,  it  provided  that  adjustment  and  offered  it  for  the 
criticism  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  two  Acts  to- 
gether provided  for  an  Income  of  £305,014,000  and  for  an 
Expenditure  of  £1,589,904,000,  the  balance  being  a  Deficit 
to  be  met  by  sums  raised  on  the  authority  of  Votes  of 
Credit.  The  actual  result  for  the  year  was  an  Income  of 
£336,767,000  and  an  Expenditure  of  £1,559,158,000.  The 
sums  borrowed  amounted  to  £1,222,000,000.  The  Income 
exceeded  the  Estimate  by  £31,753,000,  and  the  Expenditure 
was  less  by  £30,746,000.  A  certain  small  sum,  £2,570,000, 
was  expended  on  what  is  called  Capital  Account,  but  it  need 
not  trouble  us  in  this  examination.  The  general  effect  of 
this  Budget  was  that  as  each  loan  was  raised,  or  each  tem- 
porary security  such  as  Treasury  Bills  created,  additional 
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permanent  taxation  was  provided  to  meet  the  necessary- 
interest  and  Sinking  Fund. 

This  principle  is  the  guiding  star  of  the  Estimates  for  the 
year  1916-7.  It  is  expected  that  Expenditures  of  all  sorts 
will  amount  to  the  vast  sum  of  £1,825,380,000,  of  which 
£502,275,000  will  be  received  from  Taxes  and  Services,  such 
as  the  Post  Office,  and  £1,323,105,000  from  loans.  The 
actual  tax  revenue  should  reach  £457,125,000,  an  increase 
of  ^167,037,000,  of  which  £86,000,000,  coming  from  Excess 
Profits  Duty,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  War  Tax  only,  to  be 
repealed  after  the  war.  It  will  be  observed  that  when  this 
sum  is  deducted  thenet  increase  is £8 1,0 8 7, 000, which  is  near 
enough,  for  an  estimate,  to  the  figure  actually  required  to  meet 
the  charges  on  the  £1,323,105,000  it  is  proposed  to  borrow. 

The  Sinking  Fund  will  be  1  per  cent.,  so  that  if  all  goes 
well  the  loans  now  being  contracted  will  be  paid  off  in  37 
years.  We  who  are  still  bearing  the  burden  of  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars  to  some  slight  extent  can  only  hope  that  the 
next  generation  will  be  able  to  thank  us  for  leaving  them  to 
fulfil  their  destiny  free  from  the  incubus  which  we  shall 
have  to  bear  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

These  figures  of  Debt  include  a  sum  which  by  March, 
191 7,  should  reach  the  estimated  total  of  £850,000,000 
which  we  have  borrowed  and  lent  to  our  Allies  and 
Colonies,  and  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  may  be 
repaid  in  time.  But  in  this  Budget  we  are  not  counting  on 
any  such  repayment.  We  are  making  full  provision  for  the 
whole  sum,  and  that  is  the  wise  and  prudent  course  to  adopt. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Rules  of  the  House  preclude  the 
raising  of  Administrative  questions  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  Mr.  McKenna  hinted  indeed  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  enormous  outlays  on  the  preliminaries 
of  mobilization  had  practically  ceased,  and  supervision  of 
expenditure  was  becoming  possible.  Obviously  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  the  cost  hitherto  incurred  has  been  the 
result  of  scandalous  waste  of  public  money  by  persons  who 
ought  to  have  had  more  honesty  towards  their  masters,  the 
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taxpayers.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  a  private  indi- 
vidual once  launched  in  a  law-suit  loses  all  control  over  the 
expenditure  he  incurs  in  proceeding  with  it.  So  it  is  in 
war.  War  is  waste.  All  checks  vanish  and  all  principles 
scatter  to  the  wind,  in  view  of  the  first  necessity  of  all — 
getting  on  with  it — and  the  complete  want  of  time  to  con- 
sider how  best  to  go  about  it. 

These  matters  may  of  course  be  discussed  in  Committee 
of  Supply.  But  if  the  officials  of  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  are  foolish  enough  to  allow  discussion,  if  they 
should  not  so  arrange  the  Votes  as  to  bring  them  forward 
on  days  when  the  closure  is  being  applied  under  the  auto- 
matic regulations  of  the  House,  they  will  forfeit  any  good 
opinion  of  their  smartness  in  avoiding  personal  trouble 
which  we  of  this  Review  still  have  of  them.  What  will 
happen  is  that,  when  the  war  is  happily  dead  and  done  with, 
the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  will  unearth  a  long 
record  of  most  appalling  blunders  and  waste,  possibly  much 
dishonesty — and  then  no  more  will  be  heard  of  it.  In 
Stock  Exchange  parlance,  no  one  cares  for  jobbing  back- 
wards. The  mischief  has  been  done  and  cannot  be  re- 
paired. What  is  the  use  of  crying  over  spilt  milk  ?  From 
the  day  the  Government  took  the  plunge  into  land  war  on 
this  great  scale  and  abandoned,  so  far  as  they  could,  our 
Maritime  Rights,  all  this  waste  was  inevitable.  If  it  has  for 
the  time  enormously  improved  the  receipts  of  the  working 
classes  let  us  rejoice  with  them,  and  hope  that  when  the 
good  times  are  past  they  will  be  found  to  have  stocked  the 
cupboard  against  the  bare  days  to  come. 

Before  we  discuss  the  details  of  the  new  and  additional 
taxes  which  are  demanded  by  the  Treasury  we  should 
record  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  fewer  than  three 
Finance  Acts  this  year.  The  first  in  order  is  entitled  the 
Finance  (New  Duties)  Bill,  and  provides  for  the  levying 
of  the  duties  on  entertainments,  on  railway  fares,  on 
matches,  on  table  waters  and  on  cider.  None  of  these 
duties  can  be  levied  without  legislation,  and  whatever  of 
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real  controversy  is  likely  to  arise  over  the  Budget  will  arise 
over  these  particular  duties.  We  do  not  like  more  than  one 
Finance  Act  in  one  year.  But — even  apart  from  the  Bowles 
Act  which  dictates  this  course — we  can  quite  see  the 
advisability  of  clearing  these  smaller  matters  out  of  the  way 
so  that  the  taxes  may  come  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  All 
the  money  we  can  get  is  sorely  needed. 

The  second  Act  will  be  the  Finance  Act  proper,  neces- 
sary every  year  as  March  31st  comes  and  goes.  The  third 
will  be  an  Act  necessary  to  renew  certain  duties  imposed 
last  September  which  otherwise  would  expire  on  August  1st 
next.  Mr.  McKenna  speaks  of  this  Act  as  a  second  Budget. 
We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  revise  the  present 
estimates,  save  only  if  Peace  comes  before  the  third  Act 
is  introduced.  Nothing  else  can  justify  a  further  upset  of 
the  class  of  trader  specially  liable  to  added  taxation,  which 
is  always  on  tenterhooks  as  long  as  new  taxes  are  in  prospect. 
This  is  bad  for  trade,  and  worse  for  profit.  As  we  look  to 
profit  for  most  of  our  taxation  we  sympathise  with  those 
Members  of  Parliament  who  prefer  to  see  these  taxes 
renewed  in  the  principal  Act  of  the  year. 


The  Income  Tax. 

IN  considering  the  additional  taxation  it  is  natural  to 
give  first  place  to  the  Income  Tax.  It  is  estimated  to 
produce  .£195,000,000  as  against  £128,320,000  produced 
in  the  last  financial  year.  But  as  the  whole  tax  at  the  rate 
fixed  last  September  was  only  payable  for  part  of  that 
year,  the  actual  increase  in  taxation  result  is  estimated  at 
£43,500,000.  That  is  to  say  that  in  a  full  year  in  both 
cases  the  new  rate  should  produce  that  amount  more  than 
the  last  rate. 

This  result  is  achieved  by  jumps  in  the  graduation, 
commencing  with  slight  increases  on  the  lower  incomes 
and  finishing  with  a  solid  tax  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound 
on  unearned  incomes  over  £2,000  yearly,  and  earned  in- 
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comes  of  over  £2,500  yearly,  plus  the  same  graduated  super- 
tax as  last  year  on  incomes  over  £3,000  yearly.  The 
graduation  is  hopelessly  bad  and  invites  evasion.  Thus  a 
man  whose  earned  income  is  £1,000  a  year  will  pay  £125 
tax,  whilst  his  unfortunate  friend  with  .£1,001  coming  in 
pays  £150  3s.  The  County  Court  judge  with  .£1,500  a 
year  salary  will  pay  £225.  But  if  he  picks  up  an  additional 
sovereign  of  income  from  any  source  and  earns  £1,501  his 
tax  immediately  becomes  £275  3s.  8d.,  an  additional 
£50  3s.  8d.  of  tax  for  an  additional  sovereign  of  income  ; 
£2,000  pays  £366  13s.  4d.  :  £2,001  has  to  find  £433  us.  ; 
£3,000  pays  £750  :   £3,001  parts  with  £771  2s.  iod. 

In  short  a  careful  examination  of  the  White  Paper  shows 
that  at  every  point  of  income  where  there  is  a  jump  in  the 
grading  a  most  unjust  situation  arises. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  an  Income  Tax  Laws  Consolidation  Bill  is 
nearly  complete  and  will  be  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  within  the  next  two  months.  The  hope  no  doubt 
is  that  the  Law  Lords,  who  are  the  greatest  authorities  in 
the  Kingdom  on  Income  Tax,  will  examine  the  new  Bill 
with  the  utmost  care  and  make  sure  that  it  is  indeed  a 
workable  measure.  We  trust  that  they  will  go  back  to  the 
Income  Tax  Act  (1842)  as  the  basis  from  which  to  start 
their  revision  of  all  that  has  grown  up  since.  This  Act, 
although  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  measures  which  pro- 
vide continual  work  for  the  Law  Courts  and  a  most  im- 
proper exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  by  Government 
clerks,  is  the  soundest  and  fairest  of  them  all. 

But  much  as  we  desire  revision  and  consolidation  of 
the  law  of  income  tax,  nothing  that  can  be  done  in  that 
direction  will  affect  the  system  of  graduation,  which  needs 
urgent  reconsideration  and  a  grading  at  each  £50.  At  the 
same  time  all  exemptions  should  be  abolished.  Consider 
carefully  the  present  grading,  which,  on  earned  incomes, 
runs  from  2* 3d.  in  the  £  at  £130  a  year  to  6od.  in  the 
£  at  £3,000.  The  White  Paper  issued  by  the  Treasury 
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illustrates  the  actual  tax  rates  at  the  various  amounts  of 
income,  and  it  is  an  interesting  occupation  to  try  to  frame 
an  equable  graduation  in  the  place  of  the  most  anomalous 
one  which  has,  like  Topsy,  "  growed  up  "  from  year  to 
year,  since  Mr.  Asquith  first  accepted  the  principle. 

Graduation  presents  very  grave  obstacles  to  taxation  at 
the  source.  Nearly  all  "  unearned  "  income  is  taxed  at  the 
source.  Under  the  system  of  graduation  the  rates  in  the  £ 
vary  all  the  way  up  from  3d.  in  the  £  at  £130  yearly  to 
6od.  in  the  £  at  £3,000  yearly  when  the  income  is  derived 

from  investments.     Thus  : — 

Virtual  rate 
Income  of  Tax  in  £ 

£  d. 


131  • 

3.0 

140 

5.0 

150  . 

7.2 

180 

I2.0 

200 

.    I4.4 

301 

•   25-3 

401 

•   3i.5 

501    . 

.   38.4 

701    . 

48.0 

I,OOI 

•   54-° 

2,001 

60.0 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  Government  proposal  to 
tax  all  invested  incomes  alike  at  the  source  at  the  rate  of 
five  shillings  in  the  £  and  to  leave  it  to  the  victims,  who — 
especially  in  the  lower  scales — are  often  illiterate  people, 
to  enter  into  a  combat  with  the  Empsons  and  Dudleys  of 
Somerset  House  to  recover  the  excess  payments  ?  This  is 
not  fair.  It  is  not  impossible  to  avoid  the  difficulty.  We 
hope  that  before  the  Bill  becomes  law  a  serious  effort  will 
be  made  to  adjust  this  grievance  of  a  class  whose  patience 
under  treatment  which  has  branded  Thrift  as  a  punishable 
offence  has  been  remarkable  from  the  first. 

The  Income  Tax  is  in  itself  the  fairest  of  all  taxes.  If 
carried  out  on  a  fair  system  it  allows  a  man  or  a  woman  to 
be  unhampered  in  the  accumulation  of  an  income,  and 
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only  touches  him  when  he  has  secured  it.     But  the  success 
of  the  Income  Tax  depends  on  a  system  of  unhampered 
trade.     There  is  a  real  risk  that  the  newly  devised  taxes 
which  the  Finance  (New  Duties)  Bill  authorises  may  result 
in  a  loss  of  Income  Tax  and  Excess  Profits  Tax  which  will 
almost  counter-balance  their  total  product.  '  This  remark  will 
not  apply  to  the  cases  where  the  new  taxes  can  be  shitted 
directly  on  to  the  consumer.   But  that  is  a  delicate  operation. 
For  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  levy  eightpence  a  gallon 
on  a  certain  class  of  table  waters,  to  be  charged  by  means 
of  an  Excise  stamp  on  each  vessel  containing  such  waters. 
But  by  Clause  8  (3)  of  the  Bill  it  is  expressly  laid  down  that 
nothing  in  the  section  shall  apply  to  "  .  .  .  machines  or 
"  contrivances  for  making  aerated  water  otherwise  than  for 
"  sale   or    supply."     This   would   mean   in    practice   that 
private  people  who  drink  soda  water  can  get  it  free  of  duty 
if  they  buy  a  seltzogen  and  make  it  at  home.     No  doubt 
they  will  do  so.     The  mineral  water  maker  who  has  hitherto 
delivered  to  them  so  many  syphons  a  week  will  lose  all  that 
trade  and  all  the  income  from  it,  and  so  the  Exchequer 
will  lose  the  Income  Tax  on  his  profits.     Other  instances 
might  be  adduced,  arising  out  of  the  Match  Tax  which,  if 
enforced,  will  diminish  the  output  of  matches  by  one-half, 
and  wipe  out  manufacturers'  profits  altogether,  since  half 
their  capital,  as  represented  by  their  plant  and  machinery, 
will  be  idle.     A  servant  maid  uses  half  a  dozen  matches 
to  light  a  fire.  In  future  shewill  have  to  prepare  a  sufficiency 
of  long  paper  spills,  and  striking  one  match  will  light  such 
a  spill  and  then  the  fire.     This  is  what  happens  in  France. 
Our  concern  is  for  Income  Tax,  and  we  do  not  like  to  see 
it  jeopardised. 

There  are  two  important  classes  to  whom  the  new  Income 
Tax  will  not  apply.  Persons  serving  in  the  Military  Forces 
of  the  Crown,  and  persons  liable  to  Income  Tax  in  a  British 
Dominion  or  Colony  will  continue  to  pay  at  the  rate  for 
191 5-1 6.  A  further  most  important  concession  in  exten- 
sion of  the  relief  provided  by  Section  20  (2)  of  the  Finance 
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(No.  2)  Act,  1915,  entitles  any  person  "  whose  actual  income 
"  falls  short  by  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  income  on 
"  which  he  pays  tax  to  repayment  at  the  end  of  the  year 
"  of  so  much  of  the  Income  Tax  paid  by  him  as  represents 
"  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  tax  actually  paid 
"  by  him  and  the  amount  of  tax  which  would  have  been 
"  paid  by  him  if  he  had  been  assessed  on  his  actual  income 
"  for  the  year  191 6-1 7." 

This  is  the  first  blow  struck  at  the  infamous  system  of  the 
"  statutory  "  income  based  on  the  three  years'  average. 
We  trust  that  the  new  Consolidation  Bill  which  Mr. 
Montagu  promised  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
Parliament  unless  it  includes  proper  provision  for  assessing 
the  taxpayer  on  his  actual  income,  instead  of  on  an 
imaginary  figure,  frequently  invented  by  the  Surveyor  of 
Taxes. 

The  Entertainments  Tax 

WE  may  pass  over  without  comment  the  new  taxes 
on  Table  Waters,  Machines  for  Aerating  Waters, 
Cider  and  Perry,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Chicory,  Sugar  (Customs 
and  Excise),  although  this  last  gives  a  preference  of  2S.  4d. 
a  cwt.  to  home  grown  sugar  exceeding  98  degrees  of  polariza- 
tion and  is.  2d.  a  cwt.  on  smaller  polarizations.  In  other 
times  such  a  differentiation  would  raise  serious  questions 
of  principle  and  policy.  We  must,  however,  examine 
briefly  the  effect  of  the  new  taxes  on  Motor  Cars,  Excess 
Profits,  Matches  and  Entertainments,  all  of  which  are  novel 
in  our  practice.  Many  a  financier  has  advocated  for  years 
the  Entertainment  Tax  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  means 
of  filling  the  Exchequer.  The  advent  of  the  Cinema  has 
now  made  it  imperative  as  a  means  of  placing  a  further 
share  of  the  national  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  working 
classes  who  are  relatively  undertaxed  and  are  well  able  to 
bear  it.  But,  as  proposed,  the  tax  involves  a  system  of 
graduation  which  seems  to  be  indefensible.     If  the  payment 
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for  admission  to  an  entertainment  does  not  exceed  2d.,  then 
the  tax  of  Jd.  may  vary  from  50  per  cent,  if  admission  is 
id. — which  is  frequently  the  case  in  Cinemas — to  25  per 
cent,  if  admission  is  2d.  Similarly  the  id.  tax  on  admissions 
costing  2d.  to  6d.  may  vary  from  close  on  75  per  cent,  to 
16  per  cent.,  whereas  the  tax  of  is.  on  admissions  between 
7s.  6d.  and  12s.  6d.  cannot  exceed  14  per  cent.,  and  may 
be  as  low  as  8  per  cent.  It  may  be  right  in  a  sense  that  the 
poorer  set  of  pleasure  goers  should  pay  a  larger  proportion 
in  this  way  since  other  taxes  affect  them  more  lightly. 
That  is  not  the  question,  for  this  means  of  collection 
involves  stamps  and  turnstiles  and  every  kind  of  annoyance 
to  entertainment  caterers  which  will  be  found  fully  detailed 
in  Clause  I  of  the  Finance  (New  Duties)  Bill.  It  would  be 
better  to  levy  a  uniform  percentage  on  the  gross  receipts 
from  all  admissions  calculated  to  provide  the  same  estimated 
sum  of  .£5,000,000  yearly,  and  collect  it  from  the  caterers 
periodically  on  duly  audited  statements  of  their  "  returns." 
This  would  reduce  the  cost  of  collection  to  a  minimum 
and  produce  a  better  net  result.  It  may  well  be  left  to  the 
caterers  to  settle  prices  of  admission  calculated  to  make 
their  patrons  pay  the  tax.  There  is,  however,  some  hope 
that  the  suggestions  which  the  various  managers  and 
Associations  are  making  to  the  Treasury  as  to  method  of 
collection  will  be  adopted. 

A  curious  question  will  arise  on  the  occasions  of  such 
events  as  annual  fairs  in  country  and  market  towns.  Usually 
a  field  or  a  market  square  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  light 
amusements  for  the  people,  who  come  to  the  fair  on  business 
or  pleasure.  Possibly  twenty  different  showmen  come  along 
the  road  with  their  shows,  roundabouts,  booths  for  acting, 
singing,  or  boxing,  cocoa-nut  shies,  menageries  and  every 
kind  of  old-fashioned  fun.  Will  the  rustic  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  entrance  tax  at  each  individual  show  he  visits  ?  If  so, 
it  will  be  a  real  hardship  to  a  class  of  people  to  whom  life 
is  very  dull  unless  they  are  away  soldiering,  and  then  the 
excitement  is  often  more  than  they  enjoy. 
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The  principle  of  graduation,  as  applied  to  this  tax, 
cannot  be  defended.  It  is  not  the  best  way  of  raising 
the  necessary  money,  and  we  hope  that  before  the  Bill 
leaves  Committee  a  better  way  will  be  found.  We  observe 
that  the  Inland  Revenue,  by  powers  created  in  Clause  2  (3) 
of  the  Finance  (New  Duties)  Bill,  propose  to  employ  the 
police  and  the  local  authorities  as  excisemen  to  collect  these 
taxes.  The  police  are  long-suffering.  It  is  many  years 
since  policemen  have  found  their  sole  employment  in  the 
prevention  of  crime  or  the  preservation  of  public  order  for 
which  they  were  engaged.  All  sorts  of  extraneous  duties 
have  been  placed  upon  them,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  new 
occupation  of  tax  levy  is  calculated  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency for  their  own  jobs,  especially  when  they  are  so  short- 
handed  for  the  work  they  already  have  to  do. 


The  Railway  Fare  Tax 

THIS  tax,  which  was  estimated  to  produce  ^3,000,000, 
was  flung  into  the  Budget  without  any  kind  of  inquiry 
as  to  its  effect  ;  and  it  has  been  abandoned.  For  years 
past  public  policy  and  considerations  of  public  health  have 
induced  people  to  live  well  away  from  the  seat  of  their  daily 
work,  to  the  enormous  advantage  of  the  race  in  the 
diminished  toll  which  disease  now  levies  on  the  lieges.  A 
radius  of  nine  miles  from  Charing  Cross  excludes  such 
places  north  of  the  Thames  as  Romford,  Enfield,  Chingford, 
Barking,  most  of  Ilford,  Barnet,  Hampton,  Hounslow, 
Pinner,  Watford,  Ruislip,  Staines,  and  other  places  south 
of  the  river  too  numerous  to  mention,  teeming  with  a 
population  whose  daily  needs  involve  journeys  out  and 
home  to  the  great  centre  from  which  it  derives  its  living. 
Many,  indeed  most,  of  these  people  belong  to  that  great, 
unvoiced,  neglected  and  over-taxed  class  earning  from  ^200 
to  .£500  a  year,  whose  life  is  one  continual  struggle  for 
health  and  efficiency  to  retain  that  work  for  which  there  is 
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such  eager  competition.  All  these  will  be  taxed  whilst 
those  inside  the  nine-mile  radius  escape.  If  it  is  possible 
to  quote  such  instances  round  London  it  is  equally  possible 
to  quote  instances  round  every  great  city  in  the  kingdom. 
The  tax  fulfilled  neither  of  Adam  Smith's  conditions  :  it 
was  neither  equal  in  incidence  nor  certain,  nor  convenient, 
nor  economical.  The  Labour  Party  wasted  no  time  in 
announcing  a  determined  opposition  to  the  proposal ;  and 
although  the  Treasury,  which  hates  giving  way  to  anything 
but  sheer  defeat  on  a  division,  seemed  determined  to  fight, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  opposition.  Three 
millions  can  more  easily  be  secured  in  many  ways  less  drastic 
than  upsetting  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  country. 

Moreover  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  country 
whose  railway  rates  and  charges  are  already  amongst  the 
highest,  if  not  the  highest,  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Duke,  K.C.,who  cannot  be  suspected  of  lack  of  affection 
for  the  Coalition  Government,  characterized  the  impost 
as  a  tax  on  industry,  and  instanced  the  case  of  a  commercial 
traveller  who  paid  his  own  railway  expenses  and  often 
journeyed  as  far  as  Ireland,  so  that  the  tax  he  would  have 
to  pay  would  eat  up  the  balance  of  his  earnings.  It  might 
perhaps  make  the  country  districts  round  the  great  cities 
more  "  select,"  but  it  will  serve  no  other  purpose,  since, 
if  the  people  drift  back  into  the  cities,  they  will  have  no 
tax  to  pay.  Another  effect  of  the  tax  is  that  if  you  dare 
to  travel  second  class  you  pay  more,  whilst  the  first  class 
passenger  would  be  confronted  with  a  really  serious  bill 
when  he  wants  to  move  about.  This  is  hard,  as  he  is  taxed 
to  death  already.  However,  the  idea  was  stillborn  and  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  it. 

Motor-Car  Duty. 

HERE  again  the  Exchequer  relies  upon  the  principle 
of  jumping  graduation   and  once   more  it   produces 
unequal  incidence  of  a  kind  that  would  be  ridiculous  were 
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it  not  so  costly.  Instead  of  a  tax  graded  in  the  natural  way 
on  each  h.p.  indicated,  we  have  all  cars  under  6\  h.p. 
paying  £4  4s.  annual  licence  ;  from  6|  to  12,  £6  6s.  ;  from 
12  to  16,  £8  8s.  ;  and  we  have  the  wicked  injustice  in 
grading  that  the  16  h.p.  car  pays  .£8  8s.,  whilst  when  the 
h.p.  is  17  the  tax  jumps  to  .£18  18s.,  a  sum  which  is  no 
more  than  is  levied  for  a  big  car  of  26  h.p.  One  object  of 
the  tax  is  to  drive  the  big  petrol-eating  car  off  the  road, 
for  a  car  exceeding  40  h.p.  has  to  pay  no  less  a  sum  than 
.£63  yearly,  and  exceeding  60  h.p.  a  sum  of  £126  yearly. 
We  think  in  these  days  that  cars  of  this  size  and  power  are 
best  kept  in  their  garages.  Otherwise  we  should  resist  the 
tax  on  equitable  grounds. 

A  curious  result  of  the  tax  is  that  the  cheapest  cars  on 
the  market,  the  American-designed  Fords,  which  can  be 
bought  for  about  ^120,  come  in  the  class  over  16  h.p.  and 
have  to  pay  the  £18  18s.  tax.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  duty  will  diminish  the  sale  of  the  Fords,  and  act  as  a 
kind  of  protective  tariff  against  American  cars.  This  is  not 
so,  since  a  sufficiency  of  Ford  cars  for  the  English  market 
are  not  only  assembled  but  built  entirely  at  Trafford  Park, 
where  the  company  has  established  Works.  But  it  is  a 
serious  blow  to  an  idea  which  must  ultimately  dominate 
motor  design,  namely  that  the  engine  should  be  powerful 
enough  to  take  all  ordinary  hills  without  changing  gear. 
No  motorist  who  has  had  trouble  with  his  gears  can  deny 
the  advantage  of  a  gearless  system.  This  scale  of  taxation 
will  put  the  clock  back  for  the  time,  and  that  is  bad  for  both 
user  and  trader. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  needs  examination 
Horse-power  for  the  purpose  of  the  tax  is  defined  in  the 
trade  as  Treasury  horse-power,  and  is  calculated  on  the 
measurements  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  quite  time  that  this 
arbitrary  definition  were  removed,  and  the  true  horse-power 
arrived  at  by  a  proper  method  of  testing  each  engine 
against  an  electrical  load.  Not  until  this  is  done  can  an 
equitable  tax  be  assessed,  and  there  can  be  nc  better 
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occasion  than  the  present,  when  the  Licence  Duty  is  about 
to  be  doubled  on  all  cars  up  to  16  h.p.  and  trebled  on  all 
above,  to  examine  the  point  carefully,  and  to  determine  a 
graduation  of  the  duty  based  on  actual  facts. 

The  Match  Tax. 

THERE  only  remains  to  consider  the  Match  tax. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  a  proposal  to  tax  Matches. 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe  tried  it  years  ago,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  design  a  handsome  adhesive  stamp  for  match  boxes 
with  the  motto  "  Ex  luce  lucellum."  But  his  tax  was 
killed  by  what  amounted  to  a  revolt  amongst  the  operatives 
engaged  in  the  then  sweated  trade  of  match-making. 
Miserable  as  their  means  of  existence  was,  dangerous  to 
life  as  it  was,  with  the  ever-present  terror  of  the  loathsome 
"  phossy  jaw,"  they  feared  to  lose  it,  and,  in  a  series  of 
processions  from  Bow  to  the  House  of  Commons,  so  aroused 
public  sympathy  that  the  tax  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  with  it  went  much  of  Mr.  Lowe's  reputation  as  a 
statesman. 

No  one  who  has  visited  France  can  have  failed  to  express 
disgust  at  the  miserable  matches  which  are  all  that  he  can 
buy  in  that  country,  where  State  intervention  and  trading 
has  stopped  all  progress  and  where  the  match — which  pro- 
duces a  large  revenue — is  a  horror  to  all  well-constituted 
noses.  Greedy  statesmen  have  laid  hands  on  the  match 
trade  in  many  countries,  and  most  of  them,  in  doing  so, 
have  contrived  to  bring  into  the  net  all  automatic  pipe- 
lighters  and  other  contrivances  for  getting  rid  of  the  match. 
So  have  we.  They  have  acted  on  a  definite  basis,  and 
that  basis  has  been  the  box.  The  tax  or  profit  has  been 
levied  on  the  full  box,  and  that  box  has  been  designed  to 
hold  as  many  matches  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  sold  in  it. 

The  Government  proposal  is  to  impose  a  Customs  duty 
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of  3s.  6d.  for  every  10,000  imported  matches,  and  an  Excise 
duty  of  3s.  4d.  for  every  10,000  of  the  home-grown  article. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  1,000,  or  in  round  figures  id. 
per  large  box.  But  the  British  box  of  matches  is  of  all 
sorts,  sizes  and  qualities.  The  firm  of  Bryant  &  May, 
Ltd.,  which  is  now  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Match 
Trust,  whose  representative  on  the  Board  is  one  Mr. 
Ohio  C.  Barber,  tell  us  that  they  have  no  less  than  a 
hundred  different  brands  and  trade  marks.  No  doubt  that 
is  why  the  Treasury  elected  to  count  our  matches,  and 
ignore  the  boxes.  But  it  will  not  do.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  match  any  more  than  there  is  a  hair.  There  are 
only  boxes  of  matches  and  heads  of  hair.  The  task  set  was 
impossible  as  proposed,  and  a  new  arrangement  has  been 
devised  in  consultation  with  manufacturers  and  importers 
to  raise  the  tax  in  a  businesslike  way.  In  any  event  the 
consumption  will  be  vastly  reduced,  and  there  must  be 
considerable  unemployment.  In  recent  years  matches  have 
been  recklessly  used  and  wasted.  The  doubling  of  the 
price,  for  that  is  what  the  tax  means,  must  tend  to  economy 
in  use.  But  will  economy  realise  the  £5,000,000  which 
Mr.  McKenna  hopes  to  get  ? 

We  observe  in  the  meantime  that  the  new  tax  has  pro- 
vided an  excuse  to  raise  the  price  of  boxes  of  50  matches  to 
8d.  a  dozen.  This  puts  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufac- 
turers ifd.  per  dozen  above  the  cost  of  the  additional 
taxation  and  provides  a  useful  lesson  in  the  results  of 
indirect  taxation. 

Summary. 

THE  first  thought  that  will  occur  to  anyone  reading  the 
Budget  is  that  the  estimate  of  its  production  is  much 
too  low.  It  was  said  in  the  Debate  on  the  Financial 
Statement  that  the  taxes  will  produce  at  least  £20,000,000 
more  than  estimated.  The  main  reason  for  this  view  is 
that  there  should  fall  to  be  collected  in  the  next  twelve 
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months  two  annual  instalments  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax. 
The  Balance  Sheet,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  White  Paper — 
although  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
ture— assumes  a  revenue  from  this  source  of  £86,000,000. 
But  a  writer  in  the  Bankers'  Magazine  (December,  191 5), 
who  had  investigated  this  question  exhaustively  on  the 
evidence  shown  by  various  account  books  accessible  to 
bankers,  held  that  the  gross  excess  profits  for  the  last 
financial  year,  that  is  191 5-16,  amount  to  £700,000,000, 
and  that  after  making  every  reasonable  deduction,  the 
excess  profits  that  will  become  subject  to  the  tax  will  be 
between  £400,000,000  and  £500,000,000.  This  would  give, 
apart  from  the  result  of  the  year  1914-15  which  has  still  to 
come  into  account,  over  £200,000,000  of  tax  revenue.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  contributor  to  ■  he  Bankers''  Magazine 
is  right,  for  such  a  sum  would  be  a  most  welcome  windfall 
to  the  taxpayer  at  large  and  to  the  Treasury  and  might 
justify  an  easing  of  the  burden  of  taxes  in  1917-18. 

There  is  this  to  be  said.  The  Government  whilst 
desiring  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  have  struggled  in  every  way 
to  prevent  excess  profits  being  earned.  They  have  com- 
mandeered thousands  of  factories  and  works,  and  the 
Munitions  clerks  at  the  new  Ministry,  looking  for  occupa- 
tion, have  endeavoured  to  drive  the  owners  to  despair  by 
bombarding  them  with  hundreds  of  useless  forms  to  fill  up, 
and  by  summonses  at  inopportune  moments  to  come  up  to 
London  to  confer  with  some  of  their  number,  more  exalted 
and  troublesome  than  the  others.  The  Munitions  Ministry 
does  not  hit  it  off  with  the  great  leaders  of  industry,  many 
of  whom  have  abandoned  in  despair  any  hope  of  bringing 
their  special  knowledge  to  the  service  of  their  country. 
This  may  be  inevitable  in  an  "  improvised  organisation." 
For  our  part  we  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  hope  of  profit 
is  the  main  incentive  to  action,  and  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  endeavouring  to  exercise  Ministerial  control. 

This  Budget  is  nevertheless  a  great  and  bold  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  is  going  to 
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spend — if  the  War  goes  on — £1,825,380,000,  or  thereabouts, 
on  our  own  expenses  and  those  of  our  Allies.  Notwith- 
standing diminished  expectations  of  Revenue,  as  from 
spirits,  £6,500,000  ;  from  tea,  £800,000  ;  and  from  beer, 
£2,800,000,  compensation  should  be  found  in  the  newly 
framed  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  which  should  bring  in 
over  £24,000,000  in  the  year,  one  half  of  which  will  come 
from  the  increased  tax  on  sugar.  On  top  of  this  there  is 
an  increase  in  Income  Tax  (including  Super  Tax)  of  over 
£60,000,000  if  the  collection  yields  as  well  as  expected,  and 
a  new  estimate  of  £86,000,000  from  Excess  Profits  Tax. 
Last  year  only  yielded  £140,000  on  this  account,  since  the 
collection  had  not  seriously  begun,  whilst  the  increases  of 
the  Receipts  over  the  Estimates  in  other  items,  notably  in 
Customs,  £10,706,000  ;  Excise,  £6,350,000,  and  Income 
Tax  (including  Super  Tax),  £11,986,000,  more  than  made 
up  for  the  uncollected  sums. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  current  year  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  in  getting  in  the  estimated  taxes,  unless  some 
crazy  and  ill-considered  scheme  should  turn  too  many 
taxpayers  and  producers  into  non-earning  soldiers.  In  our 
view,  Finance  will  have  to  play  its  part  in  winning  the  war, 
a  part  not  less  important  if  less  dangerous  than  that  filled 
by  our  gallant  officers  and  men  at  the  front.  It  was  a 
happy  feature  of  the  past  year  that  the  public  literally 
rushed  to  the  Exchequer  with  their  money.  We  believe 
that  the  same  phenomenon  will  be  witnessed  this  year. 
Our  countrymen  mean  to  win  the  war  and  no  sacrifice  is 
too  great  to  be  offered  to  attain  that  end. 

London,  15th  April,  1916. 
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'  f  |  AHE  fiscal  severity  of  the  Roman  government  had 
JL  "  for  centuries  been  gradually  absorbing  all  the 
'  accumulated  wealth  of  society,  as  the  possession  of 
'  large  fortunes  was  almost  sure  to  entail  their  confisca- 
'  tion.  Even  if  the  wealth  of  the  higher  classes  in  the 
'  provinces  escaped  this  fate,  it  was,  by  the  constitution  of 
'  the  empire,  rendered  responsible  for  the  deficiencies 
'  which  might  occur  in  the  taxes  of  the  districts  from 
'  which  it  was  obtained  ;  and  thus  the  rich  were  every- 
'  where  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  general  poverty." 


(Chapter  in.,  p.  203,  Greece  under  the 
Romans,  by  George  Finlay,  LL.D. 
London  :   J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.) 
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0(0    on  Ovarog  eyw  kcii  etya/ncpog  ;    aXX    oroi'  aarpwv 

/naarevw  irvKivaq  a fitb to po/novg  eXiKag 
ovKer    tTrixpavh)  -yau/c  iroaiv  aXXa  trap    avrut 

Lavl  6tOTpE<f)£OQ  7r<7t7rAa^ioi  a/nf3po<Jiog. 

Ptolemy.     150-200  a.  d. 
(The  celebrated  Astronomer  of  that  time. ) 

I'm  mortal — that  I  know.     Yet,  when  I  gaze 
On  the  stars  glittering  in  their  spiral  maze, 
I  tread  the  Earth  no  longer,  but  do  share 
With  Jove  himself  the  Gods'  immortal  fare. 

WHEN  this  Review  first  saw  the  light  several  promises 
were  made  to  prospective  readers,  notably  that  we 
would  look  at  things  and  speak  of  things  as  they  are  and  as 
they  ought  to  be  "  without  fear  or  favour,  affection  or 
"  reward,"  to  borrow  the  solemn  language  of  the  judicial 
oath.  In  other  words  that  we  would  be  candid.  This 
pledge  has  been  kept  though  the  times  have  been  very 
anxious,  and  patriotism,  which  must  overrule  every  other 
consideration,  has  of  late  often  required  silence  on  particular 
subjects.  But  one  among  the  promises  we  made  at  the 
outset  has  been  as  yet  imperfectly  redeemed.  We  said 
that  we  would  find  a  place  for  the  discussion  of  current 
scientific  speculation  ;  and  there  has  been  very  little  of  that 
in  these  pages.  Yet  it  has  not  really  been  our  fault  so 
much  as  our  misfortune.  Quite  apart  from  the  engrossing 
theme  of  the  War,  which  absorbs  so  much  care  at  this  time, 
there  are  intrinsic  difficulties.  So  let  us  for  a  little  try  to 
forget  care  and  write  at  large  on  the  causes  of  our  dis- 
appointment and  the  Editorial  tribulation  ensuing  thereon. 
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If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a  really  scientific  man — not  merely  a  specialist 
devoted  to  some  narrow  field  of  research— you  will  find 
yourself  in  the  most  delightful  company  that  can  be 
imagined.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  the  men 
who  spend  their  days  in  the  study  of  Nature  from  the  love 
of  it  and  seek  Knowledge  for  its  own  sake  in  the  inex- 
haustible marvels  of  the  world — possess  generally  a 
charm  which  is  quite  peculiar.  There  are  not  very  many 
of  them.  The  attractions  of  wealth  and  power  and  fame 
are  too  apt  to  draw  away  the  brighter  spirits  of  each 
generation  towards  immeasurably  less  interesting  careers. 
But  the  real  princes  among  men  are  not  your  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  your  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Field  Marshals,  not  even  the  Napoleons  and  Welling- 
tons and  Bismarcks.  They  are  the  Galileos  and  Newtons 
and  Faradays.  Only  the  greatest  poets  can  compare  with 
them.  Giants  like  those  named  appear  rarely.  Still  there 
is  always  a  sufficiency  of  men  stirred  by  the  same  spirit 
and  spiritualised  by  the  very  grandeur  of  their  intellectual 
interests.  Why  then  is  it  that,  in  an  age  when  books  and 
reviews  and  journals  enlighten  us  upon  every  subject 
affecting  everyday  life,  from  verbose  debates  in  Parliament 
down  to  racing  tips,  we  hardly  ever  meet  with  an  intelligible 
volume,  still  less  with  an  intelligible  article,  about  these 
great  subjects  (except  only  upon  Astronomy)  unless  in  the 
little  elementary  publications  which  are  written  apparently 
for  children  almost  in  child's  language. 

There  would  be  a  great  demand  for  books  of  this  kind. 
There  is  a  considerable  demand  even  for  the  kind  of  book 
which  is  on  the  market.  Great  numbers  of  men  and  women, 
who  have  been  well  educated  enough  in  the  routine  sort  of 
education,  come  in  time  to  see  that  their  parents  and  school- 
masters caused  them  to  waste  a  considerable  part  of  their 
young  impressionable  years  in  practically  useless  labours. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  little  better  now,  but  still  it  is  bad  enough. 
What  does  it  profit  a  man  to  know  all  about  the  Persian  War 
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of  Xerxes  and  the  Peloponnesian  or  Carthaginian  wars  or 
to  understand  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  or  to  write  bad 
Latin  and  Greek  verses  ?  Bad  they  must  be  at  the  best. 
There  is  a  useful  kind  of  corrective  to  be  found,  such  as 
modern  languages  and  modern  history,  alongside  of  the  anti- 
quated rubbish  which  is  encouraged  by  Universities  and 
Public  schools.  And  those  who  love  literature  and  can 
afford  the  time  will  be  no  doubt  repaid  for  learning  Latin 
and  Greek  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  a  few  classical  authors. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  with  some  exceptions,  and 
notably  with  the  splendid  exception  of  Cambridge,  insuffi- 
cient encouragement  is  given  to  the  noblest  of  all  the 
studies  :  the  study  of  Nature.  So  that,  when  experience 
has  taught  the  futility  of  much  that  has  occupied  their  atten- 
tion in  youth,  many  would  gladly  turn  to  more  stable,  more 
inspiring  reflections,  to  thoughts  on  the  vast  mysterious 
universe  in  which  they  pass  their  lives  and  such  faint  signs 
as  it  may  afford  of  the  still  more  impenetrable  secrets  that 
lie  beyond.  It  will  make  them  happier  men.  Nothing 
can  better  soothe  anxiety — whether  it  be  the  petty  trouble 
of  ordinary  life  or  the  graver  fears  which  come  over  us  all 
occasionally,  or  even  the  frightful  anxiety  which  well  nigh 
overwhelms  us  at  times  like  the  present — than  to  let  our 
thoughts  dwell  upon  Nature  in  the  minutes  of  rest  after 
we  have  manfully  done  our  utmost  for  our  country.  It  will 
also  make  us  better  men  ;  for  the  more  we  ponder  upon 
these  vast  marvels  the  nearer  we  are  brought  to  the  eternal 
laws.  But  no  one  can  find  material  for  much  beyond  awe 
and  wonder  unless  he  can  know  more  than  he  sees  of  these 
things.  Much  is  known,  more  is  surmised  with  probable 
accuracy.  And  of  all  this  even  the  small  part  which  the 
ordinary  educated  man  can  learn  for  himself  is  enough  to 
fill  him  with  an  insatiable  desire  for  more. 

But  just  here  comes  the  rub.  The  ordinary  educated  man 
is  in  these  matters  often  an  ignoramus,  a  well-meaning 
ignoramus  whose  deficiencies  are  to  be  pitied,  not  punished. 
He  was  brought  up  to  write  bad  Latin  verses  or  to  study 
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book-keeping,  and  has  been  obliged  to  slave  for  his  wife  and 
family  on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  at  the  Bar,  or  in  managing 
some  manufactory.  He  does  not  know  mathematics.  Perhaps 
he  might  learn  them  but  really  the  poor  fellow  has  not  the 
time.  Yet  he  would  gladly  and  humbly  learn  about  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  things  which  men  of  science  spend 
their  days  in  observing.  Why  will  not  men  of  science 
enlighten  him  ?  He  is  quite  ready  to  pay,  and  he  ought  to 
pay  handsomely,  if  only  they  would  tell  him  in  simple 
language  that  he  can  understand,  as  much  as  can  be  simply 
told.  The  great  luminaries  who  are  engaged  in  profound 
research  cannot  be  expected  to  divert  their  minds  from  it 
merely  to  inform  their  fellow  men.  Their  work  is  very  serious 
and  very  important.  Let  lesser  men,  who  nevertheless  are 
full  of  enviable  knowledge,  give  a  little  of  their  time  to 
what  would  be  a  lucrative  occupation  :  to  lifting  the  curtain 
so  that  we  may  see.  But  then  the  curtain  must  really  be 
lifted.  There  are  treatises  on  these  subjects,  of  which  we 
have  procured  a  good  many  ;  but  in  nearly  all  of  them — 
always  excepting  those  on  Astronomy — no  soonei  does  one 
open  the  leaves  in  high  hope  than  it  becomes  clear  that  for 
any  one  who  is  not  a  mathematician  it  might  as  well  be 
written  in  hieroglyphics  or  in  whatsoever  alphabet  may  be 
employed  in  cuneiform  inscriptions.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  We  are  ordinary  men.  Are  we  on  that  account 
to  be  excluded  from  the  intellectual  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
on  Earth  unless  we  go  to  school  again  and  spend  a  very  long 
time  which  we  cannot  afford  in  mastering  mathematics  ? 
That,  too,  even  that,  this  present  writer  has  tried  in  his 
mature  years,  but  there  also  he  is  confronted  with  great 
difficulties.  The  books  about  mathematics  are  truly 
fearful.  Mathematics  are  the  shorthand  of  reasoning  in 
which  very  lengthy  arguments  are  condensed  and  the 
conclusions  enshrined  in  formulae.  It  is  evidently  an 
extraordinary  triumph  to  have  so  facilitated  thought.  The 
unhappv  part  of  it  is  that  those  who  have  mastered  the 
science — and  every  authority  on  Physics  has  mastered  it — 
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yield  to  the  temptation  of  expressing  themselves  in  the 
unknown  tongue  and  in  no  other.  We  do  not  aspire  to 
become  authorities  on  Physics,  but  merely  to  learn  about 
things  around  us.  There  was  a  sacred  alphabet  among 
Egyptian  priests  of  which  the  secret  was  jealously  guarded 
lest  the  profane  should  learn  the  mysteries.  Are  not  our 
scientific  men  treating  us  like  profane  Egyptians,  not  indeed 
from  any  design  of  keeping  us  in  the  dark,  but  because  they 
cannot  shake  off  the  habit  of  writing  in  shorthand  ?  Yet 
at  the  commencement  of  every  book  which  professes  to  be 
written  for  popular  instruction  on  matters  of  this  kind  we 
always  find  a  statement  that  it  is  to  use  plain  language  suited 
to  the  comprehension  of  common  man.  A  few  pages  later 
we  come  upon  a  maze  of  quotations,  with  x  and  y  and  ir 
and  a>  and  the  rest  of  it,  after  which,  having  in  vain  tried 
to  find  a  terminus  to  this  cataract  of  symbols,  we  mournfully 
lay  it  all  aside  with  the  exclamation  that  it  is  another  good 
book  gone  wrong. 

Why  will  not  some  of  our  gifted  physical  philosophers 
do  for  Physics  what  has  been  done  very  well  as  a  whole  for 
Astronomy  ?  We  said  just  now  that  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  this  from  the  great  luminaries  who  have  serious 
original  investigations  and  experiments  in  hand.  But  the 
thing  is  so  important  that  there  may  be  exceptions.  For 
example,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  beyond  question  a  great 
scientist.  He  has,  however,  a  singular  gift  of  exposition. 
Some  of  the  books  he  has  written  contain  clear  explanation 
written  with  admirable  simplicity.  Probably  he  does  not 
know  how  much  pleasure  he  has  thereby  given. or  how  much 
good  he  has  done.  But  then  comes  in  the  cacoethes,  and 
we  have 

V2 

a  —  — 

r  ;  or  (writing  v=ur)  a  =  u2r  =  vu. 

O  !  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  !     Sir  Oliver  Lodge  ! 
We  live  in  an  age  of  Defence  of  the  Realm  Acts;  and  under 
them,  for  Defence  of  the  Realm  against  ignorance,  we  would 
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positively  cause  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  to  be  interned  for  the 
good  of  the  State.  He  should  be  provided  with  a  handsome 
salary  and  allowed  half  his  time  for  original  work  ;  but  for 
the  other  half  be  required  to  explain  the  higher  knowledge 
for  the  instruction  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  under  the 
prohibition  that  not  a  single  mathematical  symbol  should 
be  employed.  He  could  do  it — no  one  better — and  every 
one  would  be  the  better  for  it.  We  believe  he  could  even 
expound  the  higher  mathematics  to  be  a  delight  instead  of 
a  despair. 

Seriously  it  is  very  much  desired  that  either  some  learned 
body  or  some  enterprising  firm  of  publishers  should  get 
such  books  written,  differing  from  the  bulk  of  the  books 
now  available  in  one  particular,  namely  that  they  should 
be  intelligible  to  plain  men — not  written  for  children — 
but  for  plain  men.  A  few  illustrations  of  what  is  desired 
may  be  given.  Will  anyone  give  us  what  is  known  about 
the  mystery  of  the  Magnet  ?  We  all  know  something 
about  a  compass  because  we  see  it  on  board  ship.  But 
what  a  fascinating  volume  might  be  written  explaining  how 
the  position  of  the  Magnetic  North  has  shifted  and  is 
shifting  in  relation  to  the  Geographical  North  Pole  ;  or 
again,  it  would  be  wonderfully  interesting  to  know  all  about 
the  needle's  change  of  direction  every  morning  and  its  re- 
currence to  normal  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  or  how  the 
declination  of  the  needle  differs  in  different  places  and  after 
a  few  years  changes  in  the  same  place.  There  are  many 
statistics  on  these  subjects.  They  might  be  summarised 
in  quite  a  simple  way  and  in  a  reasonable  space.  And  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  magnetic  relations  between  Earth  and 
Sun  so  far  as  known.  And  then  there  is  the  effect  of 
magnets  upon  iron,  and  the  constant  formation  of  groups 
that,  if  free  to  move,  magnets  will  assume  under  the  influence 
of  magnetism  of  the  opposite  sign  ;  together  with  plenty 
more  strange  effects  such  as  the  magnetisation  of  tools  in  a 
workshop  where  electricity  is  used,  and  the  way  they  are 
freed  from  it,  by  a  mere  tap  on  the  work-table.  These 
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things  are  mentioned  at  random  as  miscellaneous  instances 
of  the  pearls  to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  dry  calculations, 
with  no  real  attempt  to  explain  them  or  suggest  a  theory 
of  what  it  all  means.  String  the  pearls  together  for  us, 
some  of  you  learned  men  ;  and  if,  as  may  be,  the  cause  is 
unknown,  tell  us  the  best  thoughts  that  you  and  others 
have  formed  about  the  subject.  We  shall  then  have 
something  more  worth  thinking  about  than  Women  Suffrage 
and  Syndicalism  and  the  vulgarities  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  our  day's  work  is  over.  We  shall  not  be 
driven  to  reading  erotic  novels. 

Probably  these  entreaties  will  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  and 
instead  of  sitting  down  to  pen  something  readable  the  man 
of  science  will  say  we  have  not  correctly  described  the 
phenomena  he  is  invited  to  account  for.  Quite  likely. 
But  these  are  the  artless  remonstrances  of  the  unenlightened. 
So  let  us  add  a  few  more  articles  to  our  petition.  Who 
will  undertake  to  bring  a  little  literary  skill  to  an  exposition 
of  the  laws  of  light  or  of  electricity  which,  as  one  dimly 
gathers,  are  kindred  to  one  another  ?  May  we  live  to  see 
crystals,  their  origins  and  formations,  treated  with  as  much 
care  as  is  habitually  given  to  some  partisan  panegyric  of  a 
discomfited  statesman,  such  as  for  example  the  recent 
effort  of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  to  idealise  Sir  Edward 
Grey  ?  Could  we  not  have  as  much  pains  bestowed  upon 
an  elucidation  of  the  system  of  tides,  or  a  development  of 
Colonel  Reid's  old  work  on  the  laws  of  storms,  to  make 
clear  these  works  of  God,  as  we  see  lavished  upon  the 
well-advertised  politicians  in  search  of  votes  to  bolster  up 
their  careers  ?  Or  let  us  know  about  the  atoms  and  their 
rhythmical  weights  which  led  the  Russian  Chemist  to 
predict  the  discovery  of  new  elements  and  their  properties. 

We  are  living  through  a  time  which  will  hardly  end 
without  a  social  revolution,  a  bloodless  revolution  let  us 
devoutly  hope.  Among  the  things  which  must  be  cast 
in  that  furnace  will  be  the  listless,  idle,  self-indulgent  habits 
that  have  been  formed  in  a  period  of  luxury.     Luxury  will 
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go  by  taxation  if  not  by  choice.  Plain  living  will  take  its 
place,  an  excellent  change  in  every  way  and  conducive  to 
high  thinking.  We  shall  want  high  things  to  think  about. 
The  thrift  and  economy  of  Nature,  its  persistency  and 
fertility  in  expedients,  its  severity  towards  any  violation 
of  its  laws,  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  completeness  and  vastness  of  the  whole.  If  a 
little  of  the  time  spent  in  reading  theology  and  the  history 
of  crowned  ruffians  and  the  lives  of  third-rate  men,  together 
with  myriads  of  works  of  fiction,  could  only  be  devoted  to 
these  ennobling  themes,  we  should  have  more  high  thinking 
and  less  loose  living.  Let  those  competent  to  do  so 
provide  us  with  the  materials  ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
let  us  have  no  sines  and  cosines  and  coefficients,  and  as 
little  as  possible  of  x  and  y  in  general.  It  will  be  better 
for  us. 

But  the  difficulty  of  getting  this  done  is  the  reason 
why  The  Candid  Quarterly  sadly  confesses  that  hitherto 
it  has  been  unable  altogether  to  fulfil  its  promise  about 
Science.     Speramo. 
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"  "T  T  TE  have  given  the  Turks  a  pretty  good  knock;  unfortunately, 
V  V  we  sufFered  several  ourselves,  as  I  think  we  struck  rather  more 
than  we  expected,  added  to  which  they  were  nearly  all  real  Turks. 

"  We  soon  got  under  fire,  at  about  9  a.m.  My  bit  of  firing  line 
about  500  yards  from  the  Turkish  advanced  trenches,  was  having 
a  good  time,  as  the  Turks  were  thick  in  front  of  us,  and  we  really 
had  a  good  target.  We  were  knocking  them  about  like  anything, 
and  they  were  giving  us  a  pretty  thin  time  too.  I  was  just  about 
half-way  through  a  rush  when  I  got  it  in  the  foot.  It  rolled  me 
over  like  a  shot  rabbit.  It  felt  just  like  being  hit  as  hard  as 
possible  with  an  iron  bar  on  the  ankle.  Two  men  of  my  company 
stopped  when  they  saw  me  fall  and  put  on  the  first  field  dressing, 
and  then,  of  course,  they  had  to  go  on.  We  had  already  a  good 
number  of  casualties  in  the  company,  and  I  could  see  men  dotted 
about  on  all  sides  lying  on  the  ground.  It  was  very  disagreeable,  as 
bullets  were  whistling  over  and  throwing  up  the  dust  on  all  sides, 
and,  of  course,  I  could  not  move.     I  just  hoped  for  the  best. 

"  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  that  our  assistant  surgeon 
came  along  with  a  stretcher  and  saw  the  dressing  was  all  right.  He 
then  took  me  back  about  100  yards  on  a  stretcher  to  a  place  where 
about  a  dozen  men  were  lying,  all  wounded — of  ours,  amongst  others, 
with  one  through  the  calf  and  one  higher  up.  The  bullets  were  not 
quite  so  bad  now,  but  still  pretty  thick. 

"  We  sat  there  smoking  and  congratulating  ourselves  on  not  being 
worse  off  when  a  battery  of  ours  rolled  up  and  got  into  action  about 
100  yards  in  front  of  us.  That  absolutely  tore  it,  for  as  soon  as 
they  opened  they  drew  all  the  fire  from  the  Turkish  guns.  For 
about  ten  minutes  it  was  hell — shrapnel  and  chunks  of  shell  falling 

on  all  sides.     B and  I  managed  to  crawl  finally  up  under  cover 

of  one  of  the  gun  limbers,  where  we  were  more  or  less  safe.     The 

guns  moved  on  after  about  an  hour.     It  was  now  about  2  p.m. 
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The  battle  was  still  going  strong,  but  we  were  nearly  out  of  rifle 
range  now  and  fairly  cheery  again. 

"  At  about  three  some  stretcher-bearers  came  along  and  took  us 
back  about  500  yards  to  a  dressing  station.  It  was  crammed  and  a 
horrid  sight — wounded  coming  in  constantly,  some  not  serious, 
nearly  all  our  regiment.  We  heard  there  that  two  of  my  company 
officers  were  killed,  and  the  company  losing  heavily,  but  still  pushing 
on  and  the  Turks  slowly  retreating.  From  here,  as  there  were  too 
many  worse  cases  than  ours,  we  got  put  on  a  cart  and  went  back 
another  thousand  yards  or  so  (agony)  ;  the  ground  awful,  ploughed 
fields,  all  baked  hard,  to  a  field  ambulance,  also  crammed.  We 
stopped  there  to  nearly  5  p.m.,  dusk,  when  a  lot  of  carts  rolled  up 
to  take  us  back  to  the  first  line  trenches  which  had  been  captured 
about  four  miles  off.  An  awful  ride — I  don't  know  how  long  it  took. 
We  were  finally  deposited  in  a  large  redoubt  held  by  us,  captured 
from  the  enemy,  and  full  of  wounded  from  all  over  the  field.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  wounded  came  rolling  in  all  night.  We  remained 
there  all  night — contirual  firing  going  on.  The  next  morning 
(the  22nd)  all  those  who  could  walk  were  sent  farther  back,  as  it 
had  been  decided  not  to  go  on,  and  hold  only  what  we  had  captured 
— later  carts  were  to  come  for  us. 

"  We  were  now  in  the  advanced  post  of  our  line.  At  about  2  p.m. 
the  Turks  started  shelling  us.  We  all  crawled  or  were  carried  into 
a  communication  trench,  packed  like  sardines.  As  evening  came  on 
the  Turks  started  a  counter-attack  ;  this  lasted  all  night  till  3  a.m., 
when  they  were  driven  off.  We  were  still  in  the  communication 
trench,  and  there  was  talk  of  evacuating  where  we  were  and  holding 
a  place  farther  back,  which  gave  us  a  very  uncomfortable  time,  as 
they  might  not  have  been  able  to  get  us  away. 

"  Just  as  it  was  getting  dawn  on  the  23rd  about  70  carts  rolled 
up  to  take  us  away.  What  a  relief.  They  took  us  about  four  miles 
back.  We  were  shelled  on  the  way  back,  probably  the  Turks  mis- 
taking us  for  guns.  About  9  a.m.  the  carts  were  ordered  back  to 
Zay,  another  seven  miles,  but  one  put  up  with  nearly  anything  now 
with  the  relief  of  getting  away  at  last.  We  reached  Zay  at  about 
12  noon  on  the  23rd,  and  were  put  on  this  boat  that  night — destina- 
tion Kut — to-day,  29th,  and  not  there  yet.  The  Turks  must  have 
suffered  enormously.  We  also  captured  about  2,000  prisoners  in 
the  first  line  trenches.     I  will  go  on  with  this  later. 

"  30th. — Not  off  the  boat  yet.  Luckily  my  wound  hardly  hurts 
at  all  now  ;  my  foot  feels  quite  numb,  but  it  is  getting  serious  for 
some  of  the  others  who  are  in  pain,  and  nothing  can  be  done  for 
them.  Up  till  to-day  we  have  had  bread  and  a  little  fresh  meat,  but 
to-morrow  it  will  be  bully  beef  and  buscuits,  except  for  the  very  bad 
cases.     Of  course,  this  sticking  on  the  mud  is  unfortunate.     All  the 
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other  boats  with  wounded  have  probably  been  safely  in  Kut  or 
beyond  for  some  time. 

"  Dec.  ist. — At  last  we  are  nearing  Kut,  and  should  get  in  there 
this  afternoon.  What  happens  then  I  have  no  idea.  The  night 
before  last  was  exceedingly  unpleasant.  We  were  stuck  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  Luckily  enough,  another  ship  with  prisoners  had  just 
caught  us  up,  and  she  had  two  machine  guns  on  board.  Soon  after 
dark  the  Arabs  started  sniping,  and  it  went  on  till  3  a.m.,  they  firing 
from  well  under  cover  on  the  bank,  about  400  yards  from  us.  They 
were  constantly  hitting  the  boat,  but  by  the  greatest  good  luck 
nobody  was  wounded,  although  we  had  not  a  scrap  of  cover,  and  just 
had  to  grin  and  bear  it.  On  the  other  boat  they  had  a  certain 
amount  of  cover." — (An  officer  of  an  English  regiment,  who  went 
through  the  whole  of  the  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  without  a 
mishap  till  he  was  wounded  early  in  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon. 
Morning  Post:    ist  February,  19 16.) 


"  At  about  4.30  p.m.  after  a  cup  of  tea  I  had  just  lain  down  in  my 
cabin  for  a  few  minutes  when  I  heard  a  shot  fired  a  long  way  off.  I 
sprang  out  of  my  cabin  to  find  people  rushing  down  saying  that  a 
submarine  had  fired  across  our  bows.  Of  course  we  stopped,  and 
it  took  about  10  minutes  for  the  submarine  to  come  up  to  us.  You 
can  imagine  what  my  feelings  were.  My  first  duty  was  to  make  my 
dispatches  secure,  which  I  did,  and  I  am  afraid  it  involved  the 
Christmas  presents  of  the  Athens  Ministry  staff  going  into  the  sea. 

"  The  submarine  came  alongside — a  fine  boat,  flying  the  Austrian 
colours.  The  captain,  with  the  list  of  passengers,  was  ordered  on 
board.  My  heart  was  sinking  lower  and  lower.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  submarine  ordered,  '  Colonel  Napier,  Captain  Wilson,  and  Dr. 
Finlay  '  to  come  on  board.  There  was,  of  course,  no  hope  for  us, 
but  Dr.  Finlay  was  allowed  to  return  as  Red  Cross.  They  allowed 
us  to  go  back  and  get  our  luggage,  though  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  I  forgot  some  things  I  should  have  liked. 

"  When  we  got  back  to  the  submarine  we  were  taken  down  to  the 
cabin,  where  we  were  very  well  treated.  We  spent  two  days  and 
nights  on  the  submarine,  and  had  an  exciting  time.  The  officers 
gave  up  to  us  two  berths,  and  we  shared  their  food.  They  all  spoke 
a  certain  amount  of  English. 

"  We  had  a  fight  with  a  patrol  boat  on  the  way  up.  The  colonel 
and  I  sat  in  the  cabin  and  heard  the  guns  going,  not  knowing  what 
might  happen.  It  was  rather  difficult,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
hope  for  the  success  of  the  Allies'  boat. 

"  The  first  night  we  spent  some  hours  under  water,  and  the  next 
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night  we  were  down  for  some  12  hours.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  we  were  told  by  the  officers  that  they  had  sighted  a  cruiser. 
We  submerged,  but  through  the  periscope  the  officers  told  us 
they  saw  it  torpedoed  by  another  submarine.  This  was  on  5th 
December.  Next  day  we  were  near  our  destination,  and  at  8  o'clock 
we  were  allowed  on  deck.  We  found  we  were  escorted  by  three 
destroyers.  They  were  just  in  front  of  us  and  we  were  close  into  the 
land  when  suddenly,  amidst  a  scene  of  wild  excitement,  the  periscope 
of  a  submarine  was  seen,  and  a  torpedo  going  straight  at  the  de- 
stroyers. It  just  missed  them,  and  within  a  second  they  were  all 
firing  as  hard  as  they  could,  but  the  submarine  submerged  very 
quickly.  We  were  landed  and  interrogated,  and  then  placed  for  two 
days  in  a  fortress. 

"  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  way  our  captain  managed  his 
submarine  in  the  face  of  grave  danger.  He  was  a  man  of  very  strong 
character  ;  ready  to  fight  anything  that  came  in  his  way  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  he  has  done  much  damage  to  our  shipping.  The  officers  were 
all  very  nice  to  us,  and  endeavoured  to  make  us  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  but  nothing  could  make  up  for  the  loss  of  our  liberty. 

"  We  found  in  the  fortress  two  French  submarine  officers  who  had 
been  captured  a  day  before.  Their  boat  ran  ashore  in  a  fog.  They 
landed  on  a  small  island  and  tried  to  defend  their  boat  from  the 
Austrians.  They  prevented  them  from  getting  it,  and  the  Austrians 
were  obliged  to  destroy  it.  The  French  had  two  men  killed  and  one 
or  two  wounded.  They  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  and 
were  complimented  by  the  Austrian  commander.  They  were  capital 
fellows  and  we  greatly  enjoyed  their  society. 

"  On  8th  December  we  left  the  fortress  in  the  early  morning  and 
went  by  train,  passing  through  Sarajevo  and  Budapest,  arriving  at 
Vienna  after  travelling  three  nights  and  three  days.  We  were  very 
sorry  to  leave  our  new  French  friends  the  evening  before  we  arrived 
at  Vienna,  and  I  think  they  were  sorry  to  part  with  us.  Our  journey 
was  not  very  uncomfortable.  We  were  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  submarine  which  caught  us  ;  also  we  had  the  honour 
of  two  gendarmes  to  look  after  us  and  see  we  did  not  escape. 

"  We  expected  to  go  straight  on  from  here  with  our  officer,  but 
were  told  at  the  station  that  we  were  to  be  parted  and  that  we  were 
to  stay  in  Vienna  for  a  day  or  two.  We  dined  with  him  at  the  station 
and  wished  him  good-bye,  thanking  him  very  sincerely  for  all  his 
kindness.  Alas,  we  were  then  to  find  ourselves  not  so  comfortable, 
as  we  are  now  residing  in  the  ordinary  prison,  in  a  room  that  has 
been  allotted  to  officer  prisoners  of  war.  Fortunately  we  have  it 
to  ourselves,  but  we  are  not  allowed  the  liberties  we  have  had  up  to 
the  present,  not  even  newspapers,  which  we  have  been  allowed  all 
the  time,  and  Colonel  Napier  translates  splendidly. 
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"  In  a  postscript,  dated  15th  December,  Captain  Wilson  adds  : — 
'  Just  arrived  at  our  permanent  address  after  five  nights  in  the  prison 
in  Germany.  We  are  at  Salserbad  O.  The  place  is  full  of  Russian 
officers.  Please  write.  It  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  the  same 
submarine  that  captured  us  sank  our  '  Colenso  '  [a  Wilson  liner].  As  I 
told  the  captain,  it  was  adding  insult  to  injury.'  " — (Letter  from 
Captain  Stanley  Wilson,  M.P.,  which  gives  an  account  of  his  capture 
by  an  Austrian  submarine  in  the  Mediterranean  on  4th  December. 
Times:  Wednesday,  2nd  February,  1916.) 


"  6  p.m. — Waked  from  sound  sleep. 

"6.15  p.m. — Met  Company  Commander.  Told  him  I  didn't 
believe  any  Germans  opposite.  Company  Commander  said  in  that 
case  I  was  just  the  man  he  wanted,  and  would  I  go  across  at  9.30  p.m. 
and  find  out. 

"  6.30  p.m. — Said  I  would  think  about  it. 

"  6.32  p.m. — Went  to  think  about  it  in  secluded  spot. 

"  6.50  p.m. — Still  thinking  in  secluded  spot. 

"  7  p.m. — Went  to  tell  off  patrol. 

"  7.15  p.m. — Patrol  went  to  think  it  over  in  secluded  spot  (same 
one). 

"  7.25  p.m. — Observed  with  telescope  four  Germans  in  trenches 
opposite.     Seemed  to  be  large,  cheerful  men. 

"  7-35—8  p.m. — Pretended  to  eat  hearty  dinner.  Asked  Company 
Commander  whether  patrol  was  necessary,  in  view  of  four  Germans 
seen  by  me.  Company  Commander  said  four  Germans  probably 
caretaker,  wife,  and  two  children  locking  up  for  the  night.  Dislike 
Company  Commander. 

"  8.40  p.m. — Noticed  one  of  patrol  writing  on  black-edged  note- 
paper.  Said  it  was  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  would  I  censor 
it,  as  he  wished  to  send  it  off  to-night. 

"  8.45-9  p.m. — Discussed  weapons  with  patrol.  Company  Com- 
mander lent  me  his  Colt  automatic  pistol  and  examined  mechanism. 

"  9.5  p.m. — Let  off  Colt  accidentally.  Severely  frightened 
Company  Commander.     Felt  happier. 

"  9.45  p.m. — Found  patrol  whistling  '  Dead  March  '  in  unison. 
Tell  patrol  we  will  wait  a  bit. 

"  9-5°  P-m- — Tell  patrol  I  thought  we  would  start. 

"9.55  p.m. — Tell  patrol  we  ought  to  start. 

"  10  p.m. — Tell  patrol  we  must  start. 

"  10.5  p.m. — Company  Commander  came  and  asked  why  we  hadn't 
started. 

10.10  p.m. — Patrol  started.     Night  very  dark. 
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"  11.30  p.m. — Fall  into  large  shell-hole  getting  over  parapet. 
Lose  Company  Commander's  Colt,  probably  at  bottom  of  shell-hole. 
Felt  happier.  Company  bomber  suggests  I  should  carry  the  bombs, 
as  am  now  unarmed.  Reprove  company  bomber  for  talking.  Tread 
on  our  listening  patrol,  all  five  of  us.  Listening  patrol  annoyed. 
Reprove  listening  patrol  for  swearing.  Reach  our  wire  front  line. 
Curious  smell.  Crawl  under  wire  into  decaying  cow.  Remove 
portions  of  dead  cow  from  my  face.  Patrol  complains  of  smell  of 
dead  cow.  Corporal  suggests  more  open  formation.  Patrol,  in 
succession  from  the  right,  fall  into  disused  trench  full  of  water. 
Fell  in  myself.  Ask  corporal  whether  he  knows  way  back.  Answer 
in  the  negative.  Collect  opinions  of  patrol  as  to  direction  of  our 
lines.  Patrol  quite  positive  on  four  points  of  the  compass  (one  each). 
Take  my  own  line.  Fall  over  trip  wire  into  several  tin  cans.  Suspect 
corporal  of  using  bad  language  about  me.  Order  corporal  to  lead 
the  way.  Corporal  falls  over  another  wire  into  golconda  of  tin  cans. 
Swear  at  corporal.  Decide  to  lie  low  and  listen.  Do  so.  Distinctly 
hear  Private  Jones  imploring  to  be  allowed  to  shoot.  Shout.  Platoon 
sergeant  answers.  Saved.  Rally  patrol,  and  fall  over  parapet  on  to 
fixed  bayonet. 

"  11.45  p.m. — My  servant  brings  me  rum  in  my  dug-out.  Notice 
he  is  wearing  respirator.  Discover  a  good  deal  of  dead  cow  still 
adhering. 

"  12.30  to  2.15  a.m. — Write  report  to  Headquarters.  '  Distance 
covered  by  patrol  estimated  at  five  hundred  yards.  German  trenches 
overcrowded.     Object  of  patrol  attained,  etc' 

"  2.15  a.m. — Went  to  observe  path  of  patrol  by  daylight.  Distance 
appears  less  than  it  seemed  at  night. 

"  3  a.m. — Fetch  Company  Commander  and  ask  him  how  far  it  is. 
Company  Commander  says  about  50  yards.  Dislike  Company 
Commander.  Company  Commander  asks  for  his  Colt.  Feel 
happier. 

"  3.30  a.m. — Retire  to  sleep. 

"  4  a.m. — Waked  by  Company  Commander,  who  asks  me  if  I 
realise  that  I  am  on  duty  till  8  a.m.     The  Company  Commander  be 

'  strafered.'  " — {Fifth    Gloucester    Gazette,    B.E.F.,  quoted  in 

the  Daily  News :   Monday,  7th  February,  1916.) 


"  Now  that  a  Norwegian  paper  has  told  half  the  story  of  the  sinking 
of  a  German  submarine  by  his  Majesty's  ship  '  Baralong,'  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  telling  the  whole  of  it. 

■  ."  The  tramp  steamer  '  Nicosian,'  with  a  cargo  of  mules  for  the 
Allies,  had  no  passengers  on  board.     The  captain,  mate,  and  half  a 
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dozen  men  made  up  the  crew,  and  there  were  some  ten  or  twelve 
American  cattlemen  aboard  to  look  after  the  animals.  Cattlemen 
from  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  these  were,  come 
of  a  hardy  race.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  only 
the  hardiest — who  have  failed  in  more  peaceful  avocations — can  stand 
the  life  between  decks  of  a  cattle-boat.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  well 
described  the  class  in  Mulholland's  Contract,  and  there  is  little  that 
need  be  added  to  his  picture.  But  it  will  be  understood  that  these 
are  scarcely  men  whom  a  German  naval  officer  should  have  attempted 
to  savage.  At  no  time  do  they  put  much  value  on  human  life,  even 
their  own  ;  but  they  are  scarcely  of  a  breed  likely  to  take  sitting  down 
a  cold-blooded  attempt  at  murder  by  a  set  of  Germans. 

"  The  journey  was  uneventful.  As  the  '  Nicosian  '  neared  the 
shores  of  Europe  the  sea  got  up  slightly,  but  not  enough  to  cause 
any  trouble.  Suddenly  the  watch  reported  a  German  submarine 
lying  across  their  track.  She  had  been  almost  invisible  until  the 
'  Nicosian  '  was  almost  upon  her,  being  scarcely  more  than  a-wash. 
A  torpedo  was  fired,  and  the  German  colours  hoisted.  The  torpedo 
struck  the  '  Nicosian,'  but  her  bulkheads  held  out,  and  she  scarcely 
did  more  than  sink  a  foot  deeper  with  a  heavy  list  to  port.  Her 
engines  were,  of  course,  stopped  at  once,  but  her  way  carried  her 
nearer  to  and  past  the  submarine.  As  she  slowed  down  one  of  her 
boats  was  lowered  and  another  made  ready.  Meanwhile  the  sub- 
marine fired  six  or  seven  shells.  The  cattlemen,  believing  that  the 
'  Nicosian  '  was  the  safer  of  the  two,  refused  to  enter  the  first  boat 
in  which  were  the  captain  and  crew.  The  latter  had  seen  a  strangely- 
built  craft  coming  up  from  the  east,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
suspicion  of  the  new-comer's  amazing  pace  may  have  induced  the 
captain  to  make  all  speed  to  meet  her.  Anyway,  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  '  Nicosian  ' — British  all — disappear  from  this  moment 
from  the  narrative. 

"  The  German  officer  found  himself  on  velvet.  He  had  winged 
the  '  Nicosian,'  which  remained  helpless  before  him,  and  he  had 
another  torpedo  waiting  for  the  clumsy-looking  newcomer.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  he  had  only  one  torpedo  left,  and  that  he  was  therefore 
anxious  to  dispose  of  the  '  Nicosian  '  in  another  way.  But  in  any 
case  there  would  be  economy  in  using  three  or  four  bombs  at  .£10 
each  instead  of  a  torpedo  at  £500  ;  so  in  one  of  his  two  boats  he  sent 
off  a  bombing  party  to  finish  off  the  crippled  '  Nicosian.'  But  he 
reckoned  without  his  host.  Scarcely  had  his  boat's  crew  clambered 
up  the  side  of  the  '  Nicosian  '  than  a  couple  of  shells  put  an  end  to 
the  submarine.  The  captain,  signalling  to  his  men — as  he  believed 
them  to  be — on  the  '  Nicosian  '  that  he  was  coming  aboard  her,  set 
out  himself  to  the  cattle-boat,  while  the  undisguised  '  Baralong  ' 
came  up  at  full  speed.     The  German  officer's  intention  was,  of  course, 
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to  secure  a  footing  on  the  '  Nicosian  '  and  hoist  a  white  flag  in  token 
of  surrender.  He  did  not  row  or  swim  towards  the  '  Baralong,'  and 
he  was  not  killed  by  any  man  on  her.  What  the  '  Baralong  '  thought 
of  the  scene  as  she  drew  up  and  could  hear  and  see  more  distinctly 
remains  as  yet  unknown.  What  was  actually  taking  place  forms 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  tragedies  that  even  the  sea  has  ever 
known. 

"  The  cattlemen,  discovering  that  the  '  Nicosian  '  now  remained 
buoyant,  were  inclined  to  think  that  they  had  chosen  the  better 
part,  when  the  putting  off  of  a  small  boat  from  the  German  craft 
filled  with  seamen,  and  with  what  they  needed  little  imagination 
to  recognise  as  bombs,  made  them  realise  what  the  officer  proposed 
to  do.  Infuriated,  but  rendered  cunning  by  their  plight,  the  cattle- 
men— as  ugly  a  crew  as  ever  awaited  a  boat's  approach — armed 
themselves  with  furnace  bars,  pieces  of  steel  nearly  three  feet  in 
length,  and  as  thick  as  their  wrists.  The  Germans  came  alongside 
and  climbed  on  deck.  Once  aboard,  the  cattlemen  made  a  rush, 
and  though  the  Germans  trusted  to  their  firearms  for  a  minute, 
there  could  be  only  one  end  to  the  scuffle.  Caught  in  the  act  of 
laying  bombs  in  an  inhabited  ship,  they  could  expect  no  mercy  from 
any  man,  and  least  of  all  from  the  infuriated  Americans.  One  or 
two  were  laid  out  then  and  there.  Afterwards  there  ensued  the 
grim  and  noisy  chase  which  puzzled  both  the  German  officer,  who 
was  now  almost  alongside,  and  the  crew  of  the  '  Baralong.' 

"  The  trapped  Germans  ran  in  all  directions,  seeking  safety  in 
cabins  and  lavatories,  only  to  have  the  doors  smashed  in  upon  them. 
Two  men  tried  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  tunnel  of  the  propeller-shaft. 
But  for  the  most  part  it  was  a  short  chase.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the 
German  officer  and  the  second  boat's  crew  came  over  the  side.  The 
same  fate  was  dealt  out  to  them.  The  captain  made  for  the  bridge, 
no  doubt  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  seen  and  saved  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  '  Baralong.'  But  at  that  moment  the  presence  of 
the  entire  British  Fleet  would  scarcely  have  saved  him  from  the 
Berserker  rage  of  the  cattlemen.  Two  firebars  were  tied  to  his  feet 
and  he  was  thrown  overboard.  Then,  after  a  slaughter  to  which 
one  of  the  writers  of  The  Wrecker  alone  could  do  justice,  the  avengers 
stayed  their  hands,  and  received  the  businesslike  visit  of  an  officer 
from  the  '  Baralong.' 

"  This  is  not  the  time  at  which  to  discuss  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  action  of  the  cattlemen.  Humanly  speaking,  it  is  not  to  be 
asserted  that  any  men  of  any  nationality  would  not  have  fought  for 
their  lives  in  similar  circumstances.  The  fact  that  they  were 
Americans  and  not  Englishmen — besides  knocking  the  bottom  out 
of  the  whining  case  set  up  by  the  Germans — illustrates  in  a  manner 
that  will  cause  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  through  the  States  that  the 
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irresolution  of  American  policy  at  this  moment  does  not  reflect  the 
spirit  of  at  least  some  citizens  of  that  huge  republic. 

"  Afterwards,  on  land,  the  fear  of  being  prosecuted,  deftly  instilled 
into  them  by  German  agents,  and  the  ever-ready  temptation  of  the 
same  gentlemen  no  doubt  smoothed  the  way  for  the  curious  and 
wholly  untested  pro-German  version  of  this  mid-ocean  struggle. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  participators  in  this  tragedy  will  be 
glad  to  explain  away  their  own  modesty  in  not  claiming  full  credit 
for  what  they  did." — {Daily  Telegraph  :  Tuesday,  8th  February, 
1916.) 


"  Overheard  in  a  Y.M.C.A.  hut  :— 

"  '  But  aren't  the  trenches  dreadfully  wet  ?  '  '  We  drain  our 
trenches  very  well  now.'  '  But  aren't  the  rats  very  awful  ? ' 
'  Not  a  bit.'  '  I  suppose  you  have  ferrets  and  terriers  to  help  get 
rid  of  them  ?  '  '  Oh,  no,  we  don't.  We  tamed  the  little  beggars, 
and  they're  so  friendly  now,  they  come  and  sit  round  us  when  we're 
having  a  meal,  and  hold  out  their  little  pink  hands  for  food.'  " — (The 
British  Weekly,  quoted  in  the  Times  :  Thursday,  February  17th, 
1916.) 


"  Dismounting  on  a  little  ridge  overlooking  a  valley,  we  could  see 
all  the  Senussi  retiring  in  long,  straggling  lines  of  men  and  camels. 
With  two  machine-guns  we  gave  them  rapid  fire,  but  they  were 
between  1,500  and  2,000  yards  off,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  observe 
the  fire  or  to  get  the  correct  range  as  the  sun  was  hot  and  there  was 
a  lot  of  heat  shimmer.  Moving  on  again,  we  came  into  dismounted 
action  at  long  range  against  a  ridge  held  by  the  enemy  with  a  con- 
siderable force  and  four  machine-guns. 

"  Then  came  the  cream  of  the  whole  thing.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Souter  got  us  on  to  our  horses  and  advanced  first  in  line  of  squadron 
columns  and  then  in  line  and  charged  with  drawn  swords  right  across 
a  wide  open  valley  against  a  ridge  in  front  about  i|  miles  off.  It 
really  was  a  great  show,  as  the  Maxims  on  the  ridge  ploughed  up  the 
sand  at  our  feet  and  I  really  thought  we  were  in  for  it,  but  the  gunners 
must  have  got  flurried  or  raised  their  sights  or  something,  as  suddenly 
the  fire  seemed  to  lift  and  whistled  over  our  heads. 

"  We  had  a  good  many  casualties  in  the  charge,  but  not  nearly  so 
many  as  I  at  one  time  expected.  Colonel  Souter  led  us  splendidly 
in  front  of  the  whole  regiment,  and  the  regiment  rode  behind  him 
in  line  like  a  general's  inspection — it  was  splendid. 

"  We  charged  with  a  yell  over  the  crest  of  the  little  hill  and  suddenly 
saw  beyond  us  a  wide  valley  full  of  the  enemy  running  like  mad.     In 
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less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  we  were  among  them  sticking  and 
slashing,  and  the  men  went  at  it  like  furies.  Most  of  our  casualties 
happened  then.  Middleton  (2nd  lieutenant)  got  his  man  fair  and 
square,  and  then  went  down  shot  through  the  body  by  a  Senussi 
regular,  who  did  not  live  to  do  it  again.  Major  Reeves  and  2nd 
Lieutenants  Paulet,  Middleton,  and  Hope,  as  well  as  Bengough, 
who  was  attached  to  us  from  Peyton's  staff,  were  all  shot  down. 
Colonel  Souter  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  Blaksley  (2nd 
lieutenant)  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  Colonel  Souter, 
Blaksley,  and  Charles  Butler  (2nd  lieutenant)  all  had  very  narrow 
escapes,  as  they  each  had  their  field-glasses  in  front  of  them  and  in 
each  case  the  glasses  were  hit  and  turned  the  bullet  off.  Tamplin 
(2nd  lieutenant)  had  one  bullet  through  his  coat  and  shoulder  strap, 
and  he  found  another  bedded  in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  in  his  pocket. 
Major  Goodden  was  wounded  early  in  the  day  in  the  finger  and  did 
not  take  part  in  the  charge. 

"  The  most  wonderful  piece  of  luck  was  that  Colonel  Souter,  when 
his  horse  fell,  found  himself  just  in  front  of  Gaafar  Pasha  (in  command 
of  the  Senussi),  who  surrendered  to  him  and  Blaksley,  who  was  off 
his  horse  at  the  same  time. 

"  We  rode  on  through  the  valley  and  then  rallied  to  the  left, 
but  as  there  were  so  many  wounded  and  the  horses  were  done 
we  could  not  do  much  more.  I  don't  know  how  many  we  got,  but 
I  should  think  about  300.  Bryson  (2nd  lieutenant)  had  a  cut 
over  the  head,  but  we  brought  him  away  all  right. 

"  Our  casualties  were  heavy,  but  I  believe  that  we  have  given 
the  Senussi  a  real  blow  which  will,  I  hope,  shorten  or  end  the  show. 
Colonel  Souter  led  us  magnificently  till  his  horse  was  shot,  and  then 
he  managed  to  capture  the  Senussi's  general.  The  men  were 
grand  all  though.  You  never  saw  such  a  panic  as  there  was  on  the 
faces  of  the  Beduin. 

"  Tamplin  did  awfully  well ;  he  rode  like  a  fury  and  accounted 
for  a  lot  of  the  enemy,  and  then  when  the  charge  was  over  he  col- 
lected a  few  men  together  and  went  back  twice  to  pick  up  wounded. 

"  The  official  name  of  the  battle  is  the  battle  of  Agagieh." — 
(Letter  from  an  officer  who  took  part  in  the  charge  of  the  Dorset 
Yeomanry.     Times  :    22nd  March,  191 6.) 


"  The  official  announcement  about  the  engagement  on  29th 
February  does,  as  you  say,  come  short  of  a  complete  story,  but 
possibly  it  was  assumed  that  as  soon  as  the  facts  were  admitted 
many  details  would  be  supplied  unofficially.  There  is  no  reason 
that  I  am  aware  of  why  these  details  should  now  be  withheld, 
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particularly  as  they  are  generally  known  and  have  been  discussed 
in  Service  clubs  and  elsewhere.  The  conduct  of  the  fight  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  crews  of  the  British  ships — largely  drawn  as  these 
were  from  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve — deserve  praise,  and  were  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  traditional  record  of  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine. 

"  It  was  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  29th  February,  that  the 
look-out  man  on  board  the  '  Alcantara,'  one  of  the  patrolling 
cruisers  on  the  northern  route,  reported  a  merchant  steamer  steering 
a  course  which  would  carry  her  out  into  the  Atlantic.  She  was  a 
big  ship,  standing  high  in  the  water,  flying  a  Norwegian  flag,  and 
with  Norwegian  colours  displayed  on  her  sides.  Practically  every- 
thing indicated  that  she  was  a  neutral  trader  such  as  are  over- 
hauled frequently  in  the  waters  between  the  Shetlands  and  the 
Faroes.  The  '  Alcantara '  ran  down  to  her,  and,  as  usual  on 
sighting  a  stranger,  went  to  quarters.  When  the  patrol  boat  drew 
near  enough,  she  asked  for  the  name  and  destination  of  the  vessel. 
The  reply  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  an  ordinary  trader 
proceeding  on  an  innocent  mission.  The  '  Alcantara,'  therefore, 
prepared  to  lower  a  boat  in  order  to  send  an  officer  and  make  the 
customary  examination  of  her  papers.  It  was  when  the  boat 
was  in  the  water,  and  the  '  Alcantara  '  perhaps  somewhat  off  her 
guard,  that  the  true  character  of  the  stranger  was  suddenly 
revealed. 

"  Her  guns  must  have  been  already  loaded,  for  as  she  dropped 
her  false  cabin  fittings  and  bulwarks,  revealing  a  formidable  arma- 
ment, she  opened  fire.  The  '  Alcantara's  '  people,  although  taken 
by  surprise,  replied  with  equal  promptitude,  and  an  action '  at 
much  closer  quarters  than  has  been  usual  during  the  war  ensued. 
On  both  sides,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  miss  the  mark  at  first, 
and  the  ships  soon  exhibited  many  signs  of  the  conflict.  The 
Germans  fired  one  or  more  torpedoes,  but  without  success,  until 
unfortunately  a  shell  struck  the  steering  gear  of  the  '  Alcantara,' 
and  seriously  interfered  with  the  handling  of  the  ship.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  mishap,  it  is  possible  that  the  '  Alcantara  '  would 
not  have  been  torpedoed,  for  her  men  had  made  capital  practice. 
In  any  case,  it  was  a  close  thing,  and  the  duel  between  the  '  Cap 
Trafalgar  '  and  the  '  Carmania  '  showed  how  quickly  these  con- 
verted merchant  ships  take  fire. 

"  After  the  '  Alcantara  '  had  been  hit,  one  of  her  consorts,  the 
'  Andes,'  another  converted  liner,  appeared  and  took  part  in  the 
fight.  Her  participation  made  it  impossible  for  the  raider  to  escape. 
The  shells  swept  the  decks  of  the  German  ship,  driving  the  men 
from  some  of  her  guns.  She  fired  more  torpedoes,  but  by  dexterous 
manoeuvring  the  '  Andes '   evaded  them.     The  raider  was  already 
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beaten  when  a  third  British  vessel,  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  the 
firing,  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"  The  newcomer  was  a  light  cruiser,  and  while  yet  at  a  great 
distance  she  joined  in  the  action,  her  gunners  finding  the  range 
and  hitting  the  target  with  remarkable  precision.  But  the  German 
was  already  done  for.  She  was  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  presently 
blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion.  It  is  thought  that  she  had  a 
cargo  of  mines  in  her,  and  that  the  fire  reaching  them  completed 
her  destruction.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the 
raider  was  more  heavily  armed  than  either  of  the  auxiliary  cruisers, 
and  it  speaks  highly  for  the  crews  of  both  vessels  that,  in  spite  of 
the  crippled  condition  of  the  '  Alcantara  '  and  her  loss,  the  raider 
was  held  and  beaten.  The  captain  of  the  light  cruiser  handsomely 
congratulated  the  captain  of  the  '  Andes,'  giving  his  ship  the  credit 
for  the  successful  issue  of  the  engagement.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
compliment  from  the  Navy  to  the  sister  service  of  the  sea,  and 
showed  the  thorough  harmony  and  right  good  fellowship  which 
obtains  between  them."  (Letter  from  a  correspondent.  Times ; 
Tuesday,  28th  March,  1916.) 


"About  10.45  a.m.,  4th  January,  1916,  I  was  writing  in  the 
saloon  when  I  heard  a  gun  fired.  On  reaching  the  bridge  the 
third  mate  told  me  it  was  fired  across  the  bow.  Then  another 
was  fired  across  the  bow,  one  over  the  bridge,  and  one  under  the 
stern,  from  a  submarine  on  the  port  quarter  ;  at  the  same  time 
one  or  two  people  told  me  that  there  was  another  submarine  on 
the  port  bow.  I  stopped  the  engines  and  indicated  that  I  had 
done  so  by  flag  signals.  The  firing  stopped  and  a  submarine  was 
soon  close  to  us  with  the  signals  flying,  '  Abandon  ship  imme- 
diately.' I  took  a  chronometer,  sextant,  and  chart  in  the  starboard 
boat,  and  we  left  the  ship  ;    the  other  boat  left  a  little  before  us. 

"  We  had  no  sooner  got  clear  of  the  ship  than  the  submarine 
started  firing  at  her.  Eight  shots  were  fired  ;  one  of  them  broke 
the  signal  halliards  on  the  bridge.  They  stopped  firing  then,  and, 
coming  close  to  the  boats,  ordered  us  alongside.  This  was  a  dan- 
gerous proceeding,  as  the  submarine's  deck  was  just  awash,  and 
there  was  a  big  swell.  I  was  ordered  to  board  the  submarine, 
and  then  some  Austrians  were  sent  in  our  boats  armed  with  revolvers 
and  cutlasses,  and  the  two  boats  returned  to  the  '  Coquet.'  All 
hands  were  given  twenty  minutes  to  get  what  they  wanted  from 
the  ship.  At  the  same  time  the  Austrians  looted  whatever  they 
could  in  the  time,  even  lowered  one  of  the  small  boats  to  take  them 
and  their  loot  back  to  the  submarine.     When  they  had  all  they 
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wanted  they  ordered  the  two  lifeboats  to  return  to  the  submarine, 
then  set  two  time-fuse  bombs  under  water  abreast  numbers  I 
and  2  holds,  and  left  the  ship  themselves.  Shortly  afterwards 
there  were  two  explosions,  and  the  ship  settled  down  by  the  head. 
Four  or  five  minutes  after  the  explosions  the  '  Coquet '  lifted  her 
stern  high  in  the  air,  something  hit  the  whistle  lanyard,  and  with 
a  pitiful  scream  the  *  Coquet '  disappeared. 

"  While  all  this  was  happening  the  commander  of  the  submarine 
asked  me  a  good  many  questions  as  regards  my  ideas  as  to  the 
progress,  ultimate  result,  termination,  etc.,  of  the  war  ;  I  think 
that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  finally  that  I  was  profoundly  ignorant 
on  the  subject  ;  he  wound  up  by  saying  :  '  When  you  get  back  to 
London,  captain,  tell  "  Mr.  Grey  "  that  if  he  does  not  want  his 
ships  sunk,  to  stop  the  war  ;  it  is  only  being  kept  on  by  him  and 
the  young  men  of  England.' 

"  The  two  lifeboats  were  near  the  submarine  again  now,  and 
baling  was  in  full  progress  in  each  boat  with  two  or  three  buckets  ; 
I  pointed  this  out  to  the  commander  of  the  submarine,  and  the 
fact  that  both  their  bilge  planks  had  most  likely  been  sprung  along- 
side his  awash  deck.  I  told  him  it  was  nothing  short  of  murder 
to  send  thirty-one  men  away  like  that,  middle  of  winter,  too,  so 
far  from  land.  He  laughed  and  said  he  would  save  the  next  ship 
and  send  her  to  look  for  us.  The  boats  were  alongside  by  this 
time,  and  the  Austrians  searched  them  for  anything  valuable, 
taking  chronometers,  sextants,  and  charts,  and  also  every  scrap  of 
paper  they  could  find  ;  they  would  not  let  me  keep  even  the  '  account 
of  wages '  of  the  crew  or  any  of  my  bills,  although  I  asked  them 
specially  for  these  latter,  and  pointed  out  to  them  what  they  were, 
and  that  they  were  of  no  earthly  use  to  them.  They  ordered  me 
back  into  my  boat,  and  then  left  us. 

"  As  we  were  well  to  the  northward  I  deemed  it  wisest  to  steer 
south  (especially  as  the  wind  was  freshening  from  the  N.  to 
N.N.W.)  as  we  should  then  be  running  right  across  all  the  tracks 
of  the  steamers  between  Port  Said  and  Alexandria  and  Malta.  We 
ran  so  until  nearly  dark,  when  a  steamer  was  sighted.  We  saw  her 
hull.  The  mate's  boat,  which  was  a  good  bit  nearer  to  her  than 
we  were  showed  three  '  red  flares,'  and  we  showed  one,  but  if  she 
saw  them,  and  I  don't  see  how  she  could  have  failed  to  do  so  if 
any  look-out  at  all  was  being  kept,  she  took  no  notice  of  us.  The 
sea  was  getting  too  dangerous  to  sail  any  longer,  so  mast  and  sail 
were  taken  down  and  sea  anchor  put  into  use  ;  the  latter,  although 
of  '  B.O.T.'  dimensions,  proved  very  ineffectual  as  regards  keeping 
the  boathead  on  to  the  sea  ;  latterly  we  used  the  mast  instead. 
We  were  very  soon  all  wet  through,  and  remained  so  practically 
for  the  next  six  days  (the  whole  of  the  time  we  were  in  the  boat). 
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"  Heavy  weather,  with  a  cold  northerly  and  westerly  wind,  con- 
tinued all  that  night.  '  Allowance  '  of  biscuits  and  water  was  started 
right  away  that  night — viz.,  two  and  a  half  biscuits  and  two  gills  of 
water  per  man  per  day  ;  latterly  I  increased  the  water  allowance, 
finding  that  it  was  not  enough  with  so  much  salt  spray  about. 
All  the  able-bodied  men  had  to  take  their  turn  at  baling,  two  at  a 
time  ;  the  steward,  who,  first,  was  old,  and,  secondly,  ill,  I  made 
exempt  from  this  work  ;  also  the  four  boys  I  had,  who  were  very 
young,  also  seasick,  and  somewhat  frightened,  I  fancy.  The  boat 
was  very  overloaded  with  seventeen  in  it,  and  was  ankle  deep  with 
water,  in  spite  of  vigorous  baling  with  the  two  buckets.  Next  day, 
the  5th,  I  got  the  carpenter  to  take  out  three  of  the  water-tight 
tanks  on  the  side  where  the  plank  was  split,  and  caulk  it  roughly 
from  inside  with  bits  of  shirt ;  this  stopped  the  leaking  a  little. 

"  The  weather  continued  the  same  all  this  day  and  night,  and 
not  a  sign  did  we  see  of  anything.  Just  before  daybreak  on  the 
6th  I  thought  several  times  that  I  had  seen  a  dark  object  away  to 
the  leeward  when  we  rose  on  a  sea,  so  at  last,  thinking  it  might  be 
a  steamer  without  lights  I  chanced  a  '  red  flare  '  on  it ;  my  disap- 
pointment was  great  when  it  was  answered  by  another  '  red  flare  ' 
and  eventually  turned  out  to  be  the  mate's  boat.  He  got  close  to 
me  later,  but  I  told  him  it  was  advisable  for  us  to  keep  apart,  as 
there  was  more  chance  of  us  meeting  a  steamer  that  way.  We 
lost  sight  of  the  other  boat  at  dark  and  did  not  again  see  her.  The 
weather  got  a  little  worse  that  night,  and  we  used  the  oil-bag  with 
good  effect  in  keeping  the  breaking  sea-tops  flat. 

"  No  change  on  the  day  or  night  of  the  7th  ;  everybody  chilled 
to  the  bone  with  that  cold  northerly  wind  blowing  right  through 
our  saturated  clothes  ;  we  all  used  to  look  forward  to  the  daytime 
coming,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  little  sun  ;  but  it  was  nearly  always 
covered  with  clouds.  Several  of  us  had  excruciating  pains  in 
ankles,  knees,  and  wrists  ;  the  poor  little  Italian  messroom  boy  was 
crying  all  one  night  with  them  in  his  sleep,  and,  of  course,  I  could 
do  absolutely  nothing  for  him  ;   I  had  them  badly  myself. 

"  In  the  early  morning  of  the  8th  the  weather  moderated  some, 
and  I  decided  to  set  sail  and  make  for  the  African  coast.  I  reckoned 
that  we  had  drifted  across  all  the  steamer  tracks  by  this  time,  and 
with  the  sea  then  running  it  would  have  been  entirely  out  of  the 
question  to  try  and  sail  back  over  them  again.  So  we  steered  south 
again,  and  made  fairly  good  weather  of  it.  During  the  day  the 
wind  '  backed  '  to  W.N.W.  This  did  not  make  things  any  more 
comfortable  ;    however  we  continued  on  our  course. 

"  During  the  day  of  the  9th  the  wind  '  backed  '  still  more  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  and  that  night,  I  was  only  able  to  make 
S.E.  instead  of  S.  course.     However,  just  after  midnight,  I  made  out 
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land  to  the  southward,  and  just  then  the  wind  started  to  freshen 
considerably  and  shifted  to  south.  Such  a  bad  and  dangerous  short 
sea  rose  that  I  had  to  take  in  the  sail  (I  had  tried  reefing  it  at  first), 
and  got  the  mast  and  a  couple  of  oars  out  as  a  sea  anchor  ;  such  a 
disappointment  when  land  was  so  near  and  our  water  so  low,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  About  5  a.m.  the  wind  moderated  a 
little,  also  the  sea  ;  so  we  set  our  sail  again  and  started  to  battle 
against  a  nearly  dead  head  wind  ;  a  very  hopeless  job  in  a  steamer's 
lifeboat  with  a  '  regulation '  lug  (sail).  We  slowly  banged  and 
punched  on  a  diagonal  course  for  the  shore  all  day,  and  then,  as  we 
got  nearer,  the  wind  fell  lighter  and  lighter,  and  this  nasty  lumpy 
swell  still  in  evidence. 

"  We  eventually  took  down  the  sail  and  got  the  oars  out,  as  I 
could  see  a  decent-looking  landing  in  a  little  bay,  with  houses  in 
the  background.  The  men  were  so  thoroughly  done  up  with  their 
long  exposure,  short  rations,  etc.,  that  they  could  hardly  keep 
headway  on  the  boat  ;  the  baling  also  hampered  the  rowing.  We 
eventually  got  into  the  bay,  and  found  that  the  landing  was  not  so 
good  as  it  had  appeared  to  be  in  the  distance.  However,  after 
getting  the  boat  nearly  swamped  twice,  we  succeeded  in  making  a 
satisfactory  landing  ;  and  after  sending  a  couple  of  hands  to  look  for 
water,  we  made  the  boat  comparatively  safe  for  the  night. 

"  We  slept  on  the  sands  that  night,  after  having  slaked  our  thirst 
with  some  well  water  and  eaten  a  quantity  of  limpets  from  the 
rocks  with  our  biscuits.  There  were  a  quantity  of  cave  dwellings 
around  the  bay,  but  they  were  all  so  damp  and  smelly  that  we 
deemed  it  wiser  to  sleep  in  the  open  on  the  s-andy  beach,  thinking 
that  sand  would  have  retained  some  of  the  sun's  heat.  This  con- 
jecture proved  faulty,  however  ;  there  was  a  chill  dampness  which 
struck  up  through  the  sand,  and  only  having  our  wet  clothes  to 
cover  us,  we  woke  up  chilled  through  and  through  with  every  bone 
aching  ;  we  slept,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  opportunity 
we  had  had  of  sleeping  since  leaving  the  ship.  The  buildings  we 
had  seen  from  the  sea  proved  to  be  long-deserted  ruins,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere.  The  two  engineers,  the  second  mate, 
and  I  kept  watch  by  turns  during  the  night. 

"When  I  awoke  on  the  nth,  just  at  daybreak,  I  considered  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  this  place  where  we  had  plenty  of  water 
and  shellfish,  until  I  could  find  out  in  which  direction  the  nearest 
civilised  port  lay  ;  the  wind  had  fallen  to  a  dead  calm  now,  so  it 
meant  rowing,  and  I  had  had  a  sample  of  the  slowness  of  that 
proceeding  the  afternoon  before.  So  after  breakfast  I  set  out  with 
three  men  to  try  and  find  some  human  being  who  could  tell  me 
which  way  to  head  for  the  nearest  civilised  port.  It  was  very  bad 
walking,  sometimes  rough,  muddy  ground,  strewn  with  big  stones, 
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sand  hills  with  ankle-deep  sand,  etc.  We  felt  it  terribly  owing  to 
having  been  cramped  up  in  the  boat  so  long  and  deprived  of  the  use 
of  our  legs. 

"  We  plodded  on  until  about  noon  without  seeing  anything  that 
we  wanted,  and  were  just  giving  up  hopes  when  a  very  tall  Arab 
appeared.  He  came  back  to  the  camp  with  us.  One  of  the  firemen, 
a  Greek,  could  speak  Arabic,  and  when  it  was  made  known  to  the 
Arab  what  we  wanted  he  wanted  us  all  to  get  in  the  boat  there 
and  then  he  would  pilot  us  to  the  nearest  port.  This,  alas  !  was 
impossible.  When  I  left  in  the  morning  I  told  the  second  mate 
to  get  the  boat  properly  baled  out  and,  if  possible,  list  her  over  so 
that  the  carpenter  could  make  a  better  job  of  stopping  the  leak. 
He  tried  to  do  all  this,  but  with  all  balers  at  work  they  could  make 
no  impression  on  the  amount  of  water  in  the  boat ;  it  came  in  as 
fast  as  they  baled  it  out.  The  keel  had  evidently  been  set  up, 
as  the  planks  each  side  of  it  were  badly  broken  and  entirely  beyond 
any  repair  that  we  could  do  to  them.  So  the  project  was  put  an 
end  to.  The  Arab  suggested  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  the 
nearest  town  on  foot  ;  this  I  could  not  do,  as  I  was  utterly  done 
up  with  the  six  or  seven  hours'  walking  that  day  ;  but  I  eventually 
sent  two  Greek  firemen  with  him  (one  spoke  Italian  and  the  other 
Arabic)  and  told  them  to  try  and  get  some  boat  to  take  us  out  of 
this  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  That  night  the  rest  of  us,  fifteen,  slept  in  one  of  the  cave  dwel- 
lings with  a  big  wood  fire  in  the  centre  ;  we  had  dried  our  clothes 
somewhat  during  the  day,  and  the  fire  helped  to  keep  us  warm 
during  the  night  ;  the  floor,  however,  was  very  hard  and  damp. 
After  '  breakfast '  we  began  looking  out  longingly  for  signs  of  a 
boat  coming  ;  some  of  us  had  a  wash  in  a  muddy  river  bed.  I  was 
just  going  off  to  this  pool  about  9.45  a.m.,  thinking  to  have  a  bath, 
when  we  were  all  surprised  by  several  rifle  bullets  whizzing  round 
us.  On  looking  we  found  they  came  from  two  Arabs  on  a  hill 
some  distance  inland  who,  between  shooting  at  us,  were  dancing 
wildly  and  laughing  and  yelling.  Thinking  they  were  two  Arab 
boys  who  had  got  hold  of  rifles  somehow  and  were  just  amusing 
themselves,  I  told  our  people  to  take  cover,  which  we  did  in  a  deep 
trench  formed  by  the  ruins  of  some  old  building,  right  at  the  water's 
edge — in.  fact  the  sea  came  well  up  in  the  trench  at  one  end.  I 
could  watch  the  two  Arabs  from  where  we  were,  and  they  soon  went 
away,  but  I  thought  it  wise  to  keep  down  there  for  a  bit. 

"Half  an  hour  after  that  about  15  Arabs,  with  rifles,  suddenly 
appeared  over  the  edge  of  our  trench  and,  after  having  given  a  pre- 
liminary yell,  began  jabbering  hard  in  Arabic  at  us.  The  two  closest 
to  me  had  their  rifles  all  ready  to  fire.  I  held  up  my  hands  to  indicate 
that  I  was  unarmed  ;  one  of  them  still  jabbered  at  me,  but  the  other 
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took  careful  aim.  at  my  head  ;  I  ducked  forward  and  to  one  side  a 
little  at  just  about  the  same  instant  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  so  that 
the  bullet  took  a  track  through  the  flesh  across  the  back  of  my 
shoulders  instead  of  hitting  my  head.  The  Arab  was  only  about 
6ft.  from  me  when  he  fired  ;  the  force  of  the  shot  knocked  me  back- 
wards. 

"  I  remember  falling  and  my  head  hitting  the  sand.  After  that  I 
must  have  lost  consciousness,  as  when  I  awoke  everything  was  quiet 
except  for  the  groaning  of  the  carpenter,  who  was  rolling  between  me 
and  the  edge  of  the  water,  about  6ft.  I  found  he  was  horribly  muti- 
lated, but  still  alive.  He  asked  me  to  drag  him  away  from  the  sea  ; 
I  tried  to,  but  he  was  a  big  man,  and  my  wound  was  very  painful.  A 
little  way  out  in  the  water  the  steward  was  floating,  face  downwards  ; 
whether  he  was  shot,  or  drowned,  or  both,  I  do  not  know.  Fur- 
ther up  the  trench  the  little  Italian  messroom  boy  was  lying  dead.  I 
could  see  nothing  of  anybody  else,  and  was  afraid  to  go  out  of  the 
trench,  thinking  that  if  the  Beduin  saw  me  alive  they  would  come 
back  to  finish  me  off. 

"  I  had  been  keeping  my  eye  open  for  the  boat  that  I  hoped  was 
coming  to  fetch  us,  and  after  having  given  the  carpenter  several 
drinks  of  water  (we  had  brought  a  bucket  full  to  the  trench  with  us) 
I  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  smoke  and  funnel  of  a  small  steamer 
coming  round  the  point,  and  more  still  later,  when  I  made  out  that 
she  was  flying  the  Italian  flag,  and  I  only  hoped  she  would  reach  us 
before  the  Beduin  returned.  When  she  headed  into  the  bay  and  her 
boat  was  coming  ashore  I  came  out  from  the  trench.  There  was  not 
a  sign  of  the  Beduin  or  the  rest  of  our  people,  except  a  sailor  named 
Lord,  who  was  lying  on  the  sand  some  distance  from  the  trench,  most 
brutally  wounded  by  both  bullet  and  bayonet.  He  said  that  the 
others,  10  of  them,  had  been  carried  off  as  prisoners  by  the  Beduin, 
after  having  had  everything  of  any  value  taken  off  them  ;  they  were 
taking  him  also,  but  he  thinks  that  they  thought  that  he  was  so 
wounded  that  he  would  be  a  hindrance  to  them,  and  so  tried  to  finish 
him  off  on  the  spot  and  left  him  for  dead. 

"  When  the  boat  landed  the  commander  of  the  Fort  of  Marsa  Susu 
came  ashore  with  a  party  of  his  Arab  soldiers,  who  quickly  ran  to  the 
tops  of  the  nearest  hills  to  look  for  the  Beduin,  but  they  had  had  too 
long  a  time  and  had  got  out  of  sight.  The  soldiers  then  made  a 
thorough  search  in  the  vicinity,  but  found  no  trace  of  the  Beduin  or 
their  captives.  The  commander  of  the  Fort  of  Marsa  Susu  then 
took  us  aboard  the  little  steamer,  also  the  bodies  of  the  steward  and 
messroom  boy,  and  our  wounds  were  washed  and  bandaged  as  well 
as  was  possible.  The  carpenter  died  just  as  we  were  starting  to  wash 
his  wounds. 

"  When  we  landed  at  Marsa  Susu  we  were  taken  to  the  surgery  of 
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the  military  hospital  and  our  wounds  were  dressed  properly  by  the 
head  doctor,  after  which  we  were  put  in  comfortable  beds  in  the 
hospital.  I  was  given  a  room  to  myself  with  a  man  to  attend  to 
me  solely,  and  have  had  the  most  infinite  kindness,  consideration, 
and  generosity  shown  to  me  throughout,  being  supplied  with  every 
medical  comfort,  excellent  food,  and  even  clothes  for  when  I  am  well 
enough  to  get  out  and  wear  them.  It  is  indeed  good  to  be  amongst 
such  kind-hearted  people,  especially  after  the  cruel  treatment  we 
have  received  lately,  first  from  the  Austrians,  then  the  wind  and  sea, 
and,  lastly,  from  the  Beduin. 

"  The  bodies  of  the  steward,  carpenter,  and  messroom  boy  were 
given  a  military  funeral  here  on  the  14th,  and  were  followed  to  the 
burial  ground  by  many  officers  and  men  of  the  Italian  Army. 

"  The  submarine  had  no  mark  or  number  on  her,  but  I  concluded 
that  she  was  Austrian,  as  the  officers  on  her  had  the  Austrian  Crown 
on  the  badges  of  their  caps. — (Signed)  Arnold  C.  B.  Groom." — 
(Statement  by  A.  C.  B.  Groom,  captain  of  the  "  Coquet  "  to  the 
Imperial  Merchant  Service  Guild.     Times :  March  30th,  1916.) 


"  We  started  off  at  3  a.m.  on  March  17  with  nine  armoured  cars 
and  about  thirty  other  cars,  all  the  ambulances  and  staff  cars  that 
could  be  collected.  The  road  for  about  forty  miles  was  absolutely 
deserted,  but  a  mile  or  two  farther  on  a  party  of  Arabs  and  camels 
crossed  the  road.  We  caught  them  up,  and  shouted  to  them  to 
stop,  which  they  did,  and  chucked  down  their  rifles. 

"  We  got  on  the  move  again  and  went  on  and  on  down  the  road  for 
about  another  thirty  miles.  We  then  came  on  a  Wolseley  motor 
wagon,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  R.N.A.S.,  but  had  been  left 
behind  by  them  about  five  months  before.  The  Senussi  had 
evidently  been  making  good  use  of  it,  but  had  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  tyres.  They  had  run  the  car  on  the  back  rims  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  finally  the  rim  had  broken,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  of  the  wheel  but  a  bundle  of  spokes.  They  had  very 
ingenious  home-made  tyres  on  the  front  wheels.  The  outside  cover 
was  made  of  camel's  hide,  stuffed  with  india-rubber  picked  up  on  the 
beach  and  sewn  on  to  the  rim  with  telephone  wire. 

"  At  the  84th  mile  our  guides  turned  us  off  the  road,  and  we 
struck  across  country  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 

"  After  20  miles  our  guides  stopped  and  had  a  consultation  ;  they 
thought  they  were  getting  near  the  spot,  which  was  a  well  slap  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 

"  After  another  seven  miles  one  of  the  guides  stood  up  on  a  car 
and  said  he  could  see  the  place — a  mound  on  the  top  of  a  ridge.  We 
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pushed  on  and  saw  a  man  come  to  the  top  of  the  mound  and  have  a 
look.  When  we  got  within  half  a  mile  sure  enough  there  stood  a 
crowd  of  men  ;  we  were  uncertain  for  a  moment  who  they  were, 
but  suddenly  they  shouted,  cheering  and  waving  their  arms.  The 
scene  might  have  been  taken  out  of  a  cinema  film  or  a  story  book  for 
boys.  They  were  most  frightfully  pleased  to  see  us,  and  there  was 
terrific  handshaking.  The  sailors  were  chiefly  clothed  in  old  bits  of 
sacking,  and  had  been  given  very  little  food.  They  had  lived 
chiefly  on  snails  and  roots,  with  a  very  small  allowance  of  goat's  meat 
and  rice. 

"  There  were  two  or  three  officers  among  the  prisoners,  amongst 
them  the  commandant  of  the  '  Tara.'     He  was  most  awfully  nice. 

"  The  Arabs  had  taken  the  gold  out  of  his  teeth,  which  he  thought 
rather  a  severe  measure.  Their  guard,  which  consisted  of  about 
eight  men,  bolted  when  they  first  saw  us.  They  were  followed  up. 
The  sailors  were  given  food,  which  had  been  brought  for  them,  and 
which  they  went  at  like  wolves.  They  were  also  each  given  a  blue 
hospital  coat." — (Letter  from  Second  Lieutenant  D.  H.  Digby. 
Daily  News:   Saturday,  15th  April,  1916.) 
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"  TF  therefore  it  be  demanded,  whether  the  Macedonian 
A"  or  the  Roman  were  the  best  warrior  ;  I  will  answer, 
"  the  Englishman.  For  it  will  soon  appear,  to  any  that 
"  shall  examine  the  noble  acts  of  our  nation  in  war,  that 
"  they  were  performed  by  no  advantage  of  weapon  ;  against 
"  no  savage  or  unmanly  people  ;  the  enemy  being  far 
"  superior  unto  us  in  numbers  and  all  needful  provisions, 
"  yea,  as  well  trained  as  we,  or  commonly  better,  in  the 
"  exercise  of  war." 


(The  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Kt., 
Vol.  vi.  {The  History  of  the  World), 
Chap,  i.,  p.  4.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1829.) 
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THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMONS  DEBATES 

A  Paragraph 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Candid  Quarterly 
Review  attention  was  drawn  to  a  remarkable  paragraph  in 
the  unrevised  Official  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Debates  of  the  preceding  8th  December.  The  paragraph 
immediately  followed  the  report  of  a  question  by  Sir  J.  D. 
Rees  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  [The  more  violent  portions  of  the  hon.  Member's 
"  speech  have  been  excised.]  " 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  curious 
statement  was  that  a  control  of  some  kind  had  been 
exercised  over  the  Official  Report,  which  had  the  effect  of 
suppressing  a  portion  of  what  a  Member  of  the  House  had 
said  ;  and  the  Candid  Quarterly  pointed  this  out  with 
some  strictures. 

We  have  now  been  officially  informed  that  the  paragraph 
was  inserted  in  the  Report  by  inadvertence,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  appear  therein  and  should  not  have  so  appeared, 
and  that  it  has  since  been  omitted  from  the  revised  issue 
of  the  Report. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Candid  Quarterly  from 
the  paragraph  as  it  appeared  is  now  therefore  removed,  and 
it  is  now  made  clear  that  there  neither  is  nor  has  been  any 
intention  of  applying  to  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
any  such  excision  as  the  paragraph  stated  had  been  made. 

We  are  very  glad  of  it,  and  hope  that  those  of  us  who  have 
to  rely  upon  the  unrevised  Report  may  feel  assured  that  it 
will  hereafter  be  so  supervised  as  to  avoid  the  intrusion 
into  it  of  statements  not  intended  to  have  any  place  therein. 
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